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“School is not a preparation for life; school is life.’’ 


Relation of the Schools to Vocational Training 


This ts the third in the series of articles by Prof. 
McKeever, begun in the January number, and to con- 
tinue throughout the year, . 

HE time is now at hand when every teacher 
in every grade of school must be made more 
conscious of the specific function of the in- 

struction offered in terms of the future vocational 
life. By this it is not meant that the ordinary 
grade teacher can definitely foresee the calling to 
become the choice of any individual child. But 
she can constantly hold up the vocational prob- 
lem as one of the most serious interests of the 
school course and gradually urge its claims upon 
the attention of the growing child. 

So, the conscious aim of any school and of any 
and every teacher may well be that of fitting the 
Joarner for a lite of combined usefulness and hap- 
piness. But while such is the conscious aim of 
all good instruction, this goal isnot to be thought 
of as reached by short circuits or by any sudden 
leaps and bounds. If pupils drop out of the 
schools at an early age in order to go into some 
remunerative work this bad condition cannot be 
remedied by means of a get-ready-quick course 
of training, but rather by means of a long, slow- 
going course which actually leads to life's practi- 
cal purposes. No life can possibly mature and 
find its true place in the world at the early age of 
adolescence no matter iow many short courses of 
preparation there may be available for serving its 
youthful needs and tendencies. 

So, the conscious purpose of the teacher in any 
grade of instruction should be that of contribu- 
ting some specific assistance in the complex task 
of bringing every young learner in the grade to 
the fullest possible use of his best latent powers; 
that is, (1) gradually to discover through general 
instruction the child's best latent aptitudes, (2) 
to direct and discipline such aptitudes for their 
coming practical purposes, and (3) to do all vos- 
sible for which such discipline has naturally pre- 
pared him. 


The Vocational vs. the Trade School 

There must be kept in mind the sharp distine- 
tion between the vocational school and the trade 
school. The latter is often fully justified by con- 
ditions, but it should never be expected to serve 
the purposes of higher education. The trade 
school isanemergency affair. its purpose is a com- 
mercial one. It trains the young for self-sup- 
port in some trade or industry, thus enabling him 
to provide for his own physical wauts and neces- 
sities rather than to become a public charge. 
But the trade school has at least one vitiating 
tendency; namely, it narrows the learner’s out- 
look upon life just at the time when he is in the 
proper age to have it broadened. It thus fosters 
caste distinction and cuts the support out from 
under democracy. 

‘The man trained in the trade school is imbued 
with the thought of holding down a “job”? and 
of working for a “*boss.’’ He is prone to beiieve 
that life is a ‘‘game’’ and that selfishness and 
greed are the predominating motives of all. 

On the contrary, every rightly-conducted pub- 
lic school is a vocational school. Its ideal is not 
so much mere self-support as it is social service, 
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which implies ample self-support. It would not 
merely prepare the learner for a “‘job,”? but 
rether for mastery in that vocation for which his 
inner nature best fits him. In iis work of grad- 
ually broadening the mind of the learner it in- 
culcates the ideas of interdependence, of *‘team 
work,”’ and this fosters the spirit of true democ- 
racy and of the common brotherhood of man. 
Those having in mind the high and far-reaching 
purposes of education just named will not nec- 
essirily ignore the immediate economic pressure 
which may justify the trade school, but they will 
nevertheless push right on in their efforts to make 
the common school a true means of slowly pre- 
paring the learner for social efficiency. 


Broaden the Work of the Schools 

A little examination of the traditional school 
course will show two distinctively weak points: 
(1) too much emphasis placed upon culture for 
its own sake; (2) the service of a few class inter- 
ests and the neglect of the interests of the masses. 
The first blunder is perhaps a descendant of the 
old English idea of a “*true gentleman;’’ namely, 
one who is conspicuous for his learning and looked 
upon with reverence and respect by the masses. 
The second blunder is likewise traditional, grow- 
ing from the old-time belief that higher education 
is necessary only for the few who would enter the 
**Jearned professions,’? and who must be trained 
to direct the thought and inspiration of — the 
masses. Both of these conditions in the schouls 
foster a caste system and not a true democracy. 

While we pretended to have a free public school, 
open to all classes alike, the emphasis has been on 
the side of favoring those who would enter the 
learned professions and neglecting those who 
would enter the common pursuits, especially the 
industrial ones. But at last the tide has turned. 
‘The schools are catching the spirit of the new in- 
dustrial democracy. We are beginning to recog- 
nize that the artisan has the same right to higher 
education as the artist and professional man; that 
thé farmer, the home maker, the stone cutter o1 
the road engineer may be prepared by the schools 
for his special calling and be fashioned into a 
cultured person just as truly as has been the case 
with the few professional classes. 


What Is a Satisfactory Vocation? 

The fault in the public school, as outlined 
above, has been aggravated by the teacher, who 
persisted in holding up the ideal that there are 
only a few “honorable”? positions in life, the 
others being menial and occupied only from force 
of circumstances by those who failed to get to 
the “‘top.’’ But it is now time that the teachers 
everywhere hold to and inculcate the principle 
that any honest calling may be made an honor- 
able one; that one may be as divinely called to 
plow corn as to preach Christ. They must ad- 
vance the theory that any life may be made large 
and masterful and radiant with a light of its own; 
provided the individual be slowly inducted into 
that form of work for which he has the greatest 


instinctive fondness. They must teach also that 
any man may in time become little and mean and 
brutish if the individual be forced to undertake a 
work which he despises, or if he prostitutes his 
high office in the interest of selfish greed. 


What Must the Teacher Do? 


First of all, if the teacher is to enter and remain 
in the ranks of the progressive and aggressive ed- 
ucators he must assume the new point of view of 
the schools urged above. He must develop 
among the pupils a wholesome regard for work 
and industry. He must make it clear to the 
learner that the practice of some worthy work is 
fundamental to every form of the efficient life, as 
it means increased capacity fon service of society 
and for a sympathetic attitude toward the great 
mass of humanity. 

This new attitude toward industry and the ordi- 
nary callings of life wiil bring the teacher into 
conflict with a few who are still insistent upon 
favoritism and who want the school to pander to 
their own selfish interests. Such ‘patrons will 
shield their children against common work and 
try to guide them into some “high” position 
where they may hold a superior and unfair ad- 
vantage over the masses. But the teacher who is 
imbued with the new industrial idealisin will hold 
to his steadfast purpose and finally bring all over 
to the new order. 

As a means of grounding himself firmly in 
these newer ideals of the schocls the teacher should 
by all means pursue a course of well-selected read- 
ing. With such an end in view I most earnestly 
recommend that he (or she) secure and read as 
many as possible of the following books, and “lay 
their teachings upon his heart’*:— 

1. ‘The Vocational Guidance of Youth—-Mevyer 
Bloomfield. Houghton Mifflin Co, 

2, Vocational Education,—-John M. Gillette, 
American Book Co. 

3. The Problem of Vocational Education. Dr. 
David Snedden. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

4, Social Phases of Education. Samuel ‘TI. 
Dutton. The Macmillan Co. 

5. Assisting the Boy in the Choice of a Voca- 
tion. (Pamphlet) Wm. A. McKeever. (Homie 
Training Bulletin No. 4. Sent for two cent 
stamp. Address the author, Manhattan, Kans. ) 

‘The teacher who once acquires a vision of the 
vocational possibilities of the common school will 
then and there experience a new sense of inner 
worth and of responsibility. And what a splendid 
satisfaction it is to feel that one’s efforts are con- 
tributing directly to the well-being of society—to 
feel that each young life under one’s guidance is 
to be shaped, if possible, into a character that shall 
contribute some part toward the upward progress 
of the race! Why cannot teachers all forever 
break away from the idea that the highest purpose 
of school teaching is that of merely hearing the 
boys and girls ‘*say their lessons,”’ and substitute 
therefor the higher ideal that each young learner 
is to be shaped, first of all, into an efficient mem- 
ber of sozicty? Does not this larger and higher 
preparation for life really imply that the person 
so trained is equipped for making a living? 
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Ben-Adar—A Boy of the 


(The time of this story is that of the last days of the 
Hyksos, or Sheplierd Kings of Egypt, about 1600 B. C. 
The object is to teach some of the manners and cus- 
toms, especially of the common people, during that 
period, and to emplhiasize an interest in one of the most 
important epochs of the history of the Nile Valley, the 
return of the native kings to power after centuries of 
barbarian rule. Although intended for use in the in- 
termediate grades, it may he found available as sup- 
plementary work for classes in Ancient History, as the 
principal names and events given are historically cor- 
rect.) 
¢6¢Fi WILL be a good year,” said Nophis, in 

H a tone of satisfaction, entering his dweiling 
through the low, square-topped doorway. 
**Blessed be Amun,” rejoined Taphru, his wife, 
devoutly, sooking up from the brazier where she 
was busily stirring a steaming pot of lentil soup 
for the evening meal. 

‘The Great River aiready reaches the twenty- 
second cubit,’’ went on Nophis, stroking his long 
black beard reflectively, as he seated himself on a 
low stool by the doorway, “It is yet early, and 
we may feel assured of gracious gifts at the com- 
ing of the harvest.”” 

“What profit will it be to us if Amun be kind ?”” 
croaked a harsh voice froin ~ dark corner of the 
room. ‘We have no claim on his riches, They 
must all go for taxes to the barbarian Assis, who 
calls himself the ruler of Egypt. Ruler, indeed! 
King of mighty Thebes and proud Memphis! 
He, a descendant of shepherds and a leader of 
savage northern hordes!’’ The voice rose in bit- 
ter scorn, and, in the dusk, the bent, old figure to 
which it belonged raised his staff and shook it 
angrily. 

‘Taphru dropped the wooden paddle with which 
she had been stirring the porridge. Clasping her 
hands above her head, and swaying her body from 
side to side, she broke into a wailing cry. 

“Oh, Thebes!’ she began. “Oh mighty 
Egypt! Low lieth thy glory. The heel,of the 
tyrant is on thy neck, and his arrows are keen at 
thy throat!”’ 

**Hush, Nefar, my father; hush thee, ‘l'aphru. 
Nothing is gained by fruitless wailing,”’ inter- 
rupted Nophis. *‘The time for that is past. Let 
us hope, rather, that before the time come for 
harvest—**he paused abruptly, and looked keenly 
about the shadowy room. Seeing that they were 
alone, he continued, in a low voice,—**that the 
hanners of victory may wave from the golden 
towers of Amun, and that Aahmes, may the gods 
defend him! shall be giving council in the halls 
of his fathers.”’ 

Old Nefar bent forward eagerly. 

“You have heard news, my son?” 

**T have heard news,”’ replied Nophis, quietly. 
‘**A captain sent by Tuthmosis, governor of 
Thebes, comes from the south with a great army 
which he has ‘been gathering trom the provinces 
above us. His runner came to me _ yesterday, 
spent with the journey. It was Hassan, son of 
your old friend Akthar. He bore a message from 
his captain to Tuthmosis, who is, as you know, 
with Aaihmes at Tentyra, waiting to hear from 
the southern army before attacking the hordes of 
Assis, who are gathered in force at the north. I 
promised to send the message ahead, but there 
seem to be none among the soldiers willing to take 
the risk. Or else,’’ he added, meditatively, **they 
feel contempt for my word, as a member of a 
lower caste than their own.”’ 

‘**The risk is so great?*? queried Nefar. 

“The spies of Assis are everywhere,’’ returned 
Nophis. 

‘he old man leaned forward excitedly. 

“You are not afraid,’’ he said, hurriedly. 
*“You will take the message yourself, and in 
gratitude for the deed. our successful King Aah- 
mes will give you once more the rank of our fore- 
fathers. ”’ 

Nophis looked at his hardened, work-worn 
hands, with their marks of long and heavy toil so 
plain upon them. 
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**T,”” he said bitterly. ‘They would have my 
head for my presumption. ‘Find a soldier to 
take the message,’ said Hassan, and I promised. 
But I—a tiller of the soil—what have I to do 
with soldiers’ work ?”’ 

“But surely ‘Tuthmosis will remember,’’ per- 
sisted Nefar. “‘It is in the annals of the Ninth 
Obelisk. Your forefathers fought beside his own. 
Our race was of the soldier caste in the old days.”’ 

Kings’ sons forget much in two hundred 
years,”’ said Nophis, quietly. ‘*Nay, my father, 
I must find a soldier.”’ 

**But the message,”’ said Nefar eagerly. ‘‘What 
said the message ?”’ 

***The time is come,’ *’ replied Nophis. 

“Then the days of liberty are at hand,” cried 
Nefar, sinking beck into his seat. *‘*Blessed be 
Amun!”’ 

At that moment a shadow fell across the door- 
way, and a slender, dark-eyed Jad of about four- 
teen entered the room. His face was bright and 
eager, and in his hand he carried a wreath of 
lotus buds, freshly gathered and still dripping. 

“It is thou, Ben-Adar,”’ said Nophis kindly, 
laying his hand on the smooth dark head which 
was dutifully bent to receive the father’s blessing. 

“It is I,” returned the lad, glancing quickly 
about the room. ‘‘Where is my little sister? I 
have brought her the flowers she wished.”’ 

“She is asleep,”? said Taphru, pointing to a 
pallet in the corner. ; 

Ben-Adar went softly over to the side of the 
sleeping child, and laid his lotus wreath across 
her arm. ; 

**She will find it as she wakes,”’ he said, smiling. 

‘Still at thy child’s tricks,’ exclaimed Nefar 
pettishly. ‘*When wilt thou leave them off, and 
learn to be a man?’ 

Ben-Adar straightened himself like a flash, and 
turned toward his grandfather. 

“When the need comes,”’ he said proudly, his 
dark eyes sparkling. 

Nophis, starting a little at the words, looked at 
the lad keenly. For a moment he sat plunged in 
theaght. Then beckoning the boy to him, he 
said, with a strange expression on his face: 

**The need is come, my son.”’ 

**Then I am ready,’’ returned Ben-Adar quiet- 
ly, louking straight into his father’s eyes. 

‘So is the porridge,’’ broke in Taphru’s com- 
plaining voice, **but [am like to have my trouble 
for my pains if no one will eat it.”” 

**Come, Netar, my father,”’ said Nophis, draw- 
ing his stool toward the great wooden bow! of 
porridge sitting in the middle of the floor, from 
which the steaming lentils and salt meat sent u 
an appetizing odor. ‘‘Come, Ben-Adar,’’ he 
continued, motioning to the lad. 

Ben-Adar hesitated in surprise. Never before 
had he been been **bidden to meat’’ with the men 
of his house. He had always, asa child, waited 
outside with his mother and sister, until they had 
finished. 

“Come, my son,”’ repeated Nophis_ kindly. 
‘**The time is come—your place is here.”’ 

Taphru, as was her custom, drew her shaw! be- 
fore her face, and went to sit on the mat outside 
the door. Once or twice she raised her head, 
glancing in to where her boy sat proudly between 
his father and grandfather. ‘The second time she 
slipped to her knees, and, looking toward the 
golden towers of the Temple of Amun, across the 
river in the city of Thebes, she clasped her hands 
above her head and muttered: 

**The blessing of Amun-the blessing of Amun.”’ 

After the meal was over, Nophis rose, and 
signed the lad to follow him. Together they 

ssed out at the low doorway, and walked slowly 
Revi toward the river, now running muddily far 
out of its usual banks. The daylight had gone,and 
the dark had dropped quickly, as is characteristic 
of Egyptian night, with no interval of twilight. 


The moon was at its full, and its silver light was 
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Nile 


only just peeping through the curtains of black- 

ness that had veiled the valley since sunset. Soon 
the world would again be almost as bright as 
day. A group of palms, standing near the river, 
offered them a chance of semi-seclusion in their 
shade, and toward these they turned their steps. 

Ben-Adar walked erect, proud of his new dig- 
nity, but wondering what it meant. The boys of 
his acquaintance had rarely been ‘*bidden to 
meat’’ until they were much older than he, and 
he knew some matter of grave importance must 
have prompted his father’s uel di Curious 
as he was, however, his sense of filial duty pre- 
vented his asking the question that trembled on 
his lips. 

“The time is come,’’ said Nophis musingly, 
seating himself upon a prostrate marble pillar 
that lay under the palm trees. 

**And Iam ready,’’ repeated Ben-Adar, his 
voice, though hardly louder than a whisper, hav- 
ing in it so much of quiet firmness that his 
father looked up in surprise. 

Bidding the Fad stand out in the moonlight, 
Nophis looked at him critically, noting the 
broad, high forehead, the keen dark eyes set well 
apart in the oval brown face, and the lithe, 
well-developed body, straight and sinewy under 
its garment of white linen. **Truly,’’ he thought, 
**no man need be ashamed to call Ben-Adar 
“son.” ”’ 

**We can soon begin the plowing,’’ said Nophis 
abruptly, turning his face toward the river. *"It 
isa good Nile, and will bring usa fruitful season.” 

‘The plowing,’’ exclaimed Ben-Adar scorn- 
fully. “hate the plowing. Why need we always 
talk of it? Surely, tonight—”’ ; 

**My son, what else have we to consider ?”’ said 
Nophis quietly. ‘*We are what we were born to 
be—what our fathers before us have been for 
many generations—tillers of the soil.”’ 

Ben- Adar folded his arms across his chest. 

**But, my father,’? he began, proudly,’’ you 
yourself have told me that in the old days, befure 
these wretched invaders from the deserts came to 
despoil our land, our race was born to the pro- 
fession of arms. Why can we not return to it? 
Surely we shall see our own rulers once more on 
the thrones of Egypt—of Thebes, and Memphis, 
and Philae. There will be bold deeds to be done 
before these things can be, deeds of daring that 
will win many a kingly smile. Why not—” 

**Hush, Ben-Adar,”’ said his father, raising a 
warning hand. ‘‘Such talk is rash. But tell 
me,”’ he added, watching the boy’s face narrowly, 
**wouldst thou truly win back the soldier’s rank 
for thy family? Wouldst thou risk life and limb, 
as becomes a true soldier, for our hereditary lord, 
Aahmes?—nay Amun be his strength forever!”’ 

Ben-Adar could not speak. He pointed to the 
beautiful towers of the city, now brilliant as 
gems in the moonlight, and then, clasping his 
hands, he fell upon his knees, with his face toward 
the east, the sacred quarter from which the sun- 
god comes to bless the daz. 

“It is enough,’’ said Nophis quietly. ‘The 
time is come. There is work for thee.’ 

An hour later a slender, boyish figure, muffled 
in a dark cloak, slipped out of the door of the 
little grey-brick cottage, and passed silently into 
the shadow of the palm trees. ‘Taphru and Nophis 
watched him together as he went, the mother with 
tears streaming down her brown cheeks, the father 
with his head lifted proudly. 

‘‘Why weepest thou, mother of Ben-Adar?* 
he asked, almost sternly. 

‘*It is a dangerous mission, and he is but a 
boy,’’ she answered humbly, spreading her hands 
apart in apology. 

Ps He rages A rejoined Nophis, **even as the 
men of our race were in the days of Egypt’s 
glory. I have watched him for long—and the 
time is come.” 


“The time is come,” croaked old Nef .— 
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*“And may the Good River send us a fruitful 
harvest. ”? i 

Many days went by, but there came no news of 
Ben- Adar. Strange happenings, however, were 
startling the quiet Nile valley. Armed men, 
their spears, bright as gold, shining in the sun, 
tramped past the grey-brick cottage, and were 
ferried over the river to the city. The leader, 
passing first, stopped at the doorway of the little 
house, and was met by Nophis, who bowed low in 
salutation. 

“The message was safely sent?’’ inquired the 
captain sharply. 

**It was sent,’’ returned Nophis briefly, “‘and 
it has gone safely, for the one who took it is 
descended from a race of soldiers.” 

“It is well, You have my thanks,”’ said the 
leader, starting on. Then he paused, and added: 
“Tell me his name.” Aahmes should know it. 
If the gods grant that the messenger perish not, 
there will be rich rewards for him.”’ 

**His name is Ben-Adar,”’ said Nophis, simply. 

Many more days went by, and still no word 
from Ben-Adar. The great army marched out of 
Thebes, and away toward the north, where ‘Tuth- 
mosis, the governor, and Aahmes, the hereditary 
king, were waiting with still other thousands of 
soldiers. ‘Then runners began to come back to 
Thebes, with the news of the great battle that 
was being fought in the valley about ‘Tentyra. 

At lasta runner, panting and weary, came rac- 
ing through the gate, erving out the glad news of 
victory. ‘The hated Hyksos, with ail their hosts, 
had fled from the borders of Egypt, after a last 
desperate struggle at Avaris, their greatest 
stronghold, and Aahmes was at last proclaimed 
rightful king of all Egypt—the Great Lord of 
Amun and Ruler of the Mighty River. Even 
then, cried the panting runner, he was on his way 
to Thebes, to receive the imperial crown and _ to 
allow the High Priest of Amun, in the temple, to 
twine about his brow the sacred golden links of 
the Uraeus Snake, emblem of divinity, which his 
forefathers had worn for centuries. Already he 
had pledged a splendid new temple to the gods, 
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and many rewards to his faithful soldiery. 

Never had the solemn, stately city by the Nile 
had such occasion for rejoicing. ‘The gates were 
thrown wide open, and through them poured into 
the streets and temples hosts of people from the 
surrounding country, young and old, rich and 
poor, all anxious to do honor to the beloved mon- 
arch whose sovereignty they had secretly owned 
through so many years of foreign oppression. 
With the rest came Nophis, bearing, as an offer- 
ing to the gods, ‘laphru’s choicest possession, two 
spotless white pigeons, which had been raised and 
tamed by Ben-Adar and _ his little sister, in the 
days before he began to dream of manhood and 
glory. As Nophis came out of the temple after 
making his offering, he was startled by a mighty 
shout from the great North Gate. Looking out 
through it, he could see, in the dusty distance, 
the flashing of spears, and the long, closely march- 
ing ranks of the returning army.  Hastening 
down the steps, he placed himself where he could 
readily scan the travel-worn faces as they passed. 

Down the long streets for hours passed the 
wearily trooping soldiery of Thebes, eight abreast. 
Nophis, his face growing grey and old under its 
dark beard, watched closely, hoping against hope 
that somewhere in the lines he might discern the 
dark, slim features and shining eyes of the lad 
who had gone out to try to do a man’s duty in de- 
fense of his country and his honor. At last he 
turned away, sick at heart, as a great shout told 
him that the last of the long array was in sight 
—the war-chariots of the king and his body guard. 
His son had not come back, and it was not likely 
that he would ever even learn what his fate had 
been. Nophis thought of Taphru, waiting hope- 
fully at home, of the dear little maid who had 
spent the morning weaving garlands for her ab- 
sent brother, and his throat drew so tightly to- 
gether that he felt as though he were choking. 
‘Turning his face toward the temple of Amun, he 
tried to force his dry lips to repeat the prayers 
for the dead that he had learned in his childhood. 

Suddenly he became aware of some unusual 
commotion. The line of chariots had halted, 


and the king’s charioteer, holding the restless 
white horses with difficulty, was turning a puzzled 
face here and there to peer through the crowd. 
Then a slim brown hand, from the back of the 
chariot; pointed eagerly in his own direction, and 
he heard a voice call his name loudly above the 
tumult, 

“King Aahmes desires that you advance,”’ 
announced the white-robed trumpeter. * 

Dazed and startled, Nophis came close to the 
chariot wheels, bowing to the ground in homage 
to his king. 

‘Thou art Nophis, son of Nefar?’’ asked the 
sonorous voice of the sovereign, gravely. 

Nophis bowed in assent. 

“Lam told that thou didst send the messenger 
from the southern army to Tuthmosis, in our 
royal behalf,’? went on the deep voice. *“‘Of 
what caste art thou ?”’ 

Nophis raised his head proudly. 

‘Since the days of the invaders we have been 
tillers of the soil,”? he said. ‘*When thy fore- 
fathers were rulers of Egypt, mine were their 
soldiers and captains.” - 

**'Thou hast a son?’ 

The face of Nophis contracted in a spasm of 
pain. “‘Alas, I had a son,” he said. *‘He would 
have been your majesty’s most faithful soldier, 
could he have broken his caste. But I fear me 

“It is not fitting,’ interrupted Aahmes quietly, 
**that the son of a race of soldiers, and the father 
of the king’s own armor-bearer, should remain a 
tiller of the soil. Henceforth thou shalt be called 
‘Nophis the Faithful, Guardian of the Royal 
Chamber.’ Mount with me, and thou shalt be 
taught thy duties.”’ 

Too bewildered to understand, Nophis felt 
himself helped into the royal equipage. As he 
mounted the step, two slender brown arms were 
extended to clasp him about the neck. 

**Dost not know me?’’ cried Ben- Adar’s vcice, 
in soft delight. ‘*.Ah, we will soon be back un- 
der the palms, and thou shalt learn who I am. 
Blessed be Amun, the Great River hath brought 
us a good year!” 


The Educational Value of Fairy Tales and Folk Lore 


Froebel, there has been a constantly increas- 

ing growth toward the better understanding 
of education and educational ideas, ‘The point 
of the discussions and reforms has been the how 
rather than the what. On one point, however, 
the great masters all agreed. ‘That is, the only 
true aim of education is to fit man for living. 
Anything, then, that helps in the process of fitting 
a child to live is of educational value. 

Among the first steps in this broader education 
will be found the training of the powers of 
imagination, observation, perception and ex- 
pression. In these stages expression takes the 
precedence of imagination because the imagina- 
tive faculty is seldom awakened to any apprecia- 
ble extent before the fourth, fifth or sixth year of 
the child life. 

The idea of something seen with the eyes is 
transfixed to the brain, which causes the reten- 
tion of the idea. For instance, a child, upon 
seeing a’cat for the first time, is told that the ani- 
mal isacat.. After that he will call all animals 
that bear any resemblance to the feline family, 
cats. ‘The repetition of his association with the 
object, though. soon leads him to perceive that 
all animals are not cats. When the child per- 
ceives the object—that is, when he has gained 
possession of the idea— he begins to talk. Just 
here a great care is needed to keep the expression 
pure, clear and to the point. . When a child has 
something to talk about, he is sure to talk. As 
fast as language, either oral or written, is learned 
it becomes helpful in acquiring and interpreting 
new impressions. 


'S Free the time of Rosseau, Pestalozzi and 


_ Inany mind, no matter how mature, the un- 
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known is constantly being reached from the stand- 
point of the known. The greatest agent in this 
process is theimagination. Here, too, is shown 
the wisdom of the Creator. The imagination 
does not awaken until there is*use for it. 

The stimulating of the imagination is much 
too often neglected, and the very food which is 
needed pronounced stuff and nonsense. The 
fairy stories should begin with the awakening of 
the imagination, First and foremost in the 
group should come Mother Goose’s Rhymes and 
Chimes. The jingle of these attracts, but there 
is something to them beside the jingle. Whiat- 
ever clse Mother Goose may have known she cer- 
tainly did know children, She begins with some- 
thing the child knows, but before she is through 
she invariably tells something the child does not 
know. ‘To a well developed mind, even, there 
are not many of her couplets which do not con- 
tain some sound philosophy. 

After the Mother Goose stage is passed, the 
stories selected may vary according to the devel- 
opment of the brain. In all cases where the story 
is adapted to the child, the greatest interest will 
abound in the miniature people. Your child is a 
sharp critic. He will be the first to censure the 
wrong-doing of these imaginary folk. But he 
will also love and praise those who do the sweet, 
beautiful deeds. -Just watch a group of children 
as they listen to Ruskin’s King of the Golden 
River. See how their eyes will brighten and how 
glad they will be when Gluck wins the promised 
river of gold because he is true and kind 

The influence of these stories on the morality of 
the child must not be overlooked. ‘*Thou shalt 
not steal’’ is an excellent precept. But contrast 
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the meanness of the theft with the beauty of 
honesty, and the child will imbibe the principle 
more thoroughly than by making him rely on 
abstract proverbs, though they have their place 
in his life in after years. 

It would be as difficult to draw the line between 
Fairy Stories and Folk Lore, as it would be to 
mark the boundary line between Folk Lore and 
Mythology. ‘There is no boundary line. One 
loses itself in the other. Had it not been for 
Folk Lore stories there would now be no record 
of the Middle Ages. 

Since the universal introduction of the printed 
page, the whole story of the race and countiy is 
left for the printed page to tell. This method 
leaves out much of the heroism, beauty and pathos 
of locality, Long before the child can master 
the printed page, he should be well versed in the 
legends of his own locality. Before the study of 
history is taken up, the child should know the 
legends of his country and anecdotes of the promi- 
nent people who made its history. What a founda- 
tion that would make for the study of history 
proper! Then would the teachers of history no 
longer complain of lack of interest in their classes. 
The history would be real and not a mere record 
of names, places and dates. 

To recapitulate, the three points gained in the 
use of Fairy Stories and Folk Lore as educational 
factors are: aiding the growth of the imagination, 
developing morality, and stimulating interest in 
history. Imagination and morality are potent 
factors in the problems of life. History, too, is 
important, for we study people of the past as 
guides for the present and future, . 
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PRIMARY GRADES 


PRING work on the farm and in the garden 
suggests the making of toy wheelbarrows, 
wagons, spades, rakes and other tools, also 
barns, chicken coops and so on. ‘The paper dolls 
need a go-cart in which to take their airings, 
while the grocers need new delivery wagens. The 
other lessons are full of suggestions for drawing 
and constructive work, ‘The accompanying dia- 
grams show a few things that can be made out of 
a folded square without accurate measuring. 
Fold on the dotted lines of the pattern, and cut 
the solid lines. Use paste to fasten the parts 
together. 

Arrange a farm, garden, barnyard or poultry 
yard on the sand-table. This will necessitate the 
making of farm buildings, and modelling in clay 
and cutting out of paper the farmer, his horses, 
cattle and poultry. If a school garden is out of 
the question, such things as peas, beans, corn and 
radishes may be planted in the sand-table. Full- 
sized iadishes have been grown in this way. 
These things make good studies for drawing. 

Fold a strip of paper like a screen and cut rab- 
bits, chickens, ducks or geese, leaving a base so 
that, when unfolded, the figures will stand. 
These make attractive Easter cards. 

Make a poster of colored paper, sky and grass, 
and introduce in it one or two animals or birds 
previously cut. 

Study the ovoid in connection 


from memory some plant in its natural setting. 

Find units for design in these plant forms. 
Arrange a design for a tile, rosette or box cover, 
using such motives. Color the design, using 
grayed tones of the colors found in the plant. 

Look up tail pieces and marginal decorations 
in books and magazines. Make such decorations, 
using plant forms, and apply them in a cover for 
a program for your next ** public exercises. ”* 





Pitching the Voice Too High 
By Bertha Chaney 


Occasion called me to a tiny schoolhouse set in 
the woods. The afternoon was wearing on and 
the children would soon be free, so I went to the 
shady side of the house and sat down on a rough’ 
bench with my book to wait until I should hear 
the clattering boots coming out. 

I opened my book, but across its pages another 
far more wonderful book caught and held me. 
Beautiful tree-clad hills stretched away from two 
sides of the schoolhouse; a young orchard lay on 
a third; and in front the white road led away to 
the homes of the children. Sailing overhead was 
a brown hawk, and among the branches of the 
trees flitted many and many a song-bird, silent 
now for the most part in the warmth and sunshine 
of the summer afternoon. 








with Easter and look for it in pussy 
willows, and other buds. 

Make a small flower pot of clay 
and plant in it a large seed. Watch 
itas it grows from day to day, 
making drawings at different stages 
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of its growth. Or, plant the seed se 
in a bit of earth placed in the shell 
of an Easter egg. The egg shells 


- Chariot 
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may all be stood on end in a box T 





containing an inch of sawdust, or 
may be placed in one of the straw- 
board holders that come in egg 
boxes. The box of sawdust is bet- 
ter as it provides for leakage and 
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drainage. These little Easter egg 
gardens are very interesting to 
watch. 

INTERMEDIATE GRADES 

Bring a cat, dog or rabbit to 
school, and study and draw it. Cut 
stencils of these animal forms, and 
use them in making borders and 
surface patterns. Design a_ plate 
with a border of rabbits. Design 
a crib cover or a creeping rug for 
the baby using animals in the de- 
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A lovelier setting for a schoolhouse would be 
hard to find. Visions of excursions into the de- 
lightful depths of those woods flittd across my 
mind. With what joy those twenty-eight little 
prisoners indoors would have hailed a half a day 
or the closing hour of the afternoon with teacher 
out among those trees. And what practical les- 
sons in geography they might have been taught. 
Besides, what endless material for lessons in bird 
lore, in wood:craft and in nature study. 

But my vision was suddenly brought to earth. 
The high-pitched voice of the teacher floated out 
through the open window. I had vaguely sensed 
before that she was speaking and that there was 
an occasional interruption, which presumably 
was an answer from one of the pupils. But her 
shrill voice rose higher and imperative. , called 
my attention. ‘‘Myrtle, what is Vesuvius?”’ 
Silence. Again, emphatically, ‘What 2s Vesuvi- 
us’?? A more ominous silence. Then followed 
a broadside of scolding aimed at poor Myrtle, 
filled with such expressions as—**Why don’t you 
answer me?’? ‘*Answer me at once!’? ‘*What 
have I been reading about all the afternoon ?”’ 
** What is Vesuvius? {s it a river or a plain ora 
mountain or what?”’ 

Still more sharply rose the impatient voice. 
**If you don’t answer me ‘at once, I'll find some 
way of making you answer.’’ These adjurations 

finally elicited a murmur which I 
could not distinguish, but which 
evidently satisfied the school mis- 
tress, for the threatened punishment 
was not meted out and the lesson 
was briefly closed. 

If it had been possible to catch 
the words and tones of that teacher’s 
voice on an impressive disc and re- 
produce them for her two hours 
afterward, she would have scarcely 
credited the fact that they had orig- 

‘ nally been hers. 


‘*O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
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 vew of To hear ourselves as ithers hear us.’’ 
three squares To the teacher, a well-modulated 
for base of voice, under rfect control, is 
shaw ~~~ in price above rubies. Most teachers 
speak too loud, and are losing every 
hour of their school-life an appreci- 
able amount of energy, both vital 
ad and nervous. There is a natural 


Bas and unconscious tendency to raise 
the voice in a moment of excitement 























sign. If you are near a park where 
there are animals, suggest Saturday 
and vacation sketching trips. Then 
there are always horses and various 
ets tv draw outside of school. 
Show good animal pictures, such as 























are given in the magazines of today. 





Draw the spring growths, bud- 
ding trees, baby ferns, mushrooms, 
lichens, Howers, etc. Choose what- 
ever medium seems best for each sub- 


, ject. Occasionally, draw or paint 
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or in the anxious endeavor to make 
sure work of teaching a lesson or 
making clear a point. Do not do 
it. Save your own energies and the 
children’s nerves by carefully mod- 
ulating your voice. 


Today is your day and mine—the 
only day we have; the day in which 
we play our part. What our part 
may signify in the great whole we 
we may not understand; but we are 
here to play it, and now is our time. 
This we know: it isa part of acting, 
not of whining. David S. Jordan. 


A torn jacket is soon mended; 
but hard words bruise the heart of 
a child.—Longfellow. 
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Spring 


many lovers of the out-of-doors who 


‘There are 
court her in’ her robes of roses and in her blithe and 
happy hours of bird-song only. Now a lover that 
never sees her barefoot in the imeadow, that never 
hears her conmunonplace chatter at the frog-pond, that 
never finds her iu her lonely, hunidrum Jife among 
the toads and snakes, has little genuine love for his 
mitstress. 

To know the pixty when one sees if, to call the 
long Latin name of the rayweed, to exclaim over the 
hobolink’ 
vt, Is not, necessarily, to Jove nature at all. One 


sony, to go into cestasies at a glorious sun- 


who does all this sincerely, but who stuffs lis ears to 
the din of the spring frogs, is in love with nature's 
pretty clothes, her dainty «airs and fine ways. Her 
warm, true heart lies deeper down. When one has 
gone down to that, then a March without peepers will! 
be as lonesome as a crowd without friends; then an 
orchard without the weather-wise Hyla can never make 
good his place with mere apples; and the front door 
Without a solemn, philosophic toad beneath its step 
will Jack something quite as needful to its evening 
peace, 

‘*We all respond to the flowers and birds, for they 
What about the snakes and 


frogs? Do we sliiver at them? Do we more than barely 


demand no mental effort. 


endure them? No one can help teeling the comfort 
and sympathy of the bluebird. The very drifts soften 
as he appears. Ie comes some March morning in a 
flurry of snow, or drops down out of a cheerless, soak- 
ing sky, and assures us that he has just left the South 
and has hurried ahead at considerable hazard to tell us 
that spring is on the way. Yet, here is another voice, 
earlier than the bluebird’s, often, with the bluebird’s 
message, and with even more than the bluebird’s au- 
A prophet is 
One must 


thority; but who will listen to a frog? 
not without honor save in his own country. 
needs have wings and come from a foreign land to be 
received among us as q prophet of the spring. Sup- 
pose a little frog noses his way up through the stiff, 
cold mud, bumps against the ice, and pipes, Spring! 
Spring! Spring! 
faith as a*bird that drops down from no one knows 


where, with the same message? 


IIas he not as much claim upon our 


The bluebird comes 
because he has seen the spring; Hyla comes because 
he has the spring iu his heart, Hetlat receives Hyla in 
the name of a propiiet shall receive a prophet’s reward, 

‘*For me there is no clearer call in all*the year than 
that of Hyla’s in the break-up days of March. The 
sup begins to start in my roots at the first peep. There 
is something in their brave little summons, as there is 
in the silvery light on the pussy-willows, that takes 
hold on my hope and courage, and makes the March 
mud good to tramp through."’ 


Read the title of this chapter of ‘*A Watcher 
in the Woods’’—** From River-Ooze to Tree-top.”” 

What can that mean? We shall read and find 
out. Read the first paragraph, Put the main 
thought of that paragraph into’ one sentence. 
Write it. Read aloud shat you wrete, Which 
of these sentences you have just heard seems best 
to you? Why? 

Read the second paragraph of the chapter. 
Write its main thought in one sentence. ‘Ten of 
you may put yours here on the board. We shall 
compare them and decide upon their merits, 
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SPRING 


Read the third paragraph. Why is it more 
difficult to write its main thought? Would you 
like to make two paragraplis of this? Why not? 
Find a sentence in this paragraph that expresses 
the leading thought of the whole. 

Take the last paragraph and see if you can 

pack its meaning into one short sentence. Now 
combine the four paragraphs and see if you can 
express the main thought of the four in one 
sentence. 
_ In order to understand the title of the chapter, 
you must read on. Of what little creature does 
it treat? We shall read the whole chapter, and 
see why it is so named. 


Grammar 
A review lesson on the adverb. 
The pupils im an eighth grade had closed their 
lessons on the adverb, and had been assigned a 
review of all they had learned on the topic. In 


order to test their,grasp of the work covered, and 
also in order to discover what they themselves 
found most difficult, the teacher asked the pupils 
cach to prepare a question to ask a classmate. 
She also told them to make the question as hard 
to answer as possible. Here are the lists they 
submitted: 

How can you distinguish an adverb of degree 
from the other adverbs? Illustrate. 

When does an adverb modify an adverb? Ilus- 

tate. 

What is a relative adverb? Tlustrate the dif- 
ference between a relative adverb and a conjunc- 
tive adverb. 

Why are adverbs needed f 

What question does an advery of 
answer ? 

What do relative adverbs connect ? 

What do conjunctive adverbs connect ? 

Give examples. 

Parse the adverb in the following sentence : 

The child was extremely happy. 

What question does an adverb of degree answer ? 

Explain the difference between an adverb of 
manner and an adverb of degree. 

Explain when an adverb modifies an ad jective. 
Illustrate. 

Name the adverbs of cause. 

Hlow are adverbs parsed ? 

Illustrate each. 

Explain the important points of difference be- 
tween simple, interrogative, relative and con junc- 
tive adverbs. Give examples of each. 

Can yoy tell the difference between a relative 
and conjunctive adverb when they are not in a 
sentence ? 

What is the definition of a relative adverb? 

Give an example of an adverb of cause, 

Explain the difference between a conjunctive 
adverb and a relative adverb, Give an example. 

Explain the difference between an adverb of 
manner and an adverb of degree. Give examples. 

What is the difference between a relative and a 
conjunctive adverb? Give illustrations of each. 

What is an interrogative adverb? Give ex- 
ample. 

What is a simple adverb? Give an example. 

Give examples of (a) a phrase, (b) a clause used 
as an adverb.”’ 

The advantages of this plan are obvious. Pu- 
pils must master the subject before they can ask 
an intelligent question on that subject, and be 
prepared to answer it themselves if the ones they 
call upon fail. Interest is greatly heightened and 
pleasure is the result. 


Manner 


Composition 


Teach children to find the units in a piece of x 
writing, and so lay the foundation for paragraph- 
ing. The biography of Burne-Jones may be told 
in connection with the work in art. Pupils may 
retell the story orally, and later write it accord- 
ing to outline. In this way the paragraphs are 
made plain, for confusion of events is especially 
obvious to children when life history is the sub- 
ject. Much has been omitted from this biography 
in order to bring it within our space limits. 
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EDWARD BURNE-JONES 


Have you ever seen a beautiful picture in a 
stained glass window? The walls of many of the 
churches in England are decorated with rich win- 
dows, some of the most beautiful of which were 
designed’ by Edward Burne-Jones. ‘*Hope’’ is 
one of these panels. The little stone chapel in 
which ** Hope’’ appears is five hundred years old. 
Every wall is illuminated with rows of windows 
from which shine gorgeous colors. 

If you look closely at the figure *‘ Hope,’’ you 
will see some of tne reasons why Burne-Jones’s 
works are famous. ‘lhe delicate beauty of the 
face, and the dignified form in its graceful drap- 
ings, lead your a to the idea the artist 
wished to present. The exquisite colors you can- 
not see in a small reproduction. But you can get 
a glimpse of the way Burne-Jones used an ideal- 
ized human _ form to express one of his own high 
thoughts. Perhaps his thought would 
please you more if **Hope’s”’ feet were 
not chained to earth. hy is hope not 
free? 

This artist’s friends have said that 
his stained glass windows, his oil paint- 
ings, and his cartoons for tapestries were 
like his beautiful life. It has been sai<t 
that he painted his character into his 
pictures. His disposition everyone ad- 
mired. His features and expression 
were so fine that Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
imade from his face one of his best 
studies of the Christ. 

Burne-Jones painted courage. truth 
and love. He chose human faces and 
forms to express these ideas. Other 
artists had painted portraits and land- 
scapes. Burne-Jones painted thoughts. 
At first, people ridiculed his art, be- 
cause they did not understand it, and 
because it was so new. They had been 
used to having artists paint the por- 
traits of great ladies; why should they 
admire Burne-Jones’s angels? ‘The 
critics disliked his new colors. When 
his pictures were finally hung in the 
Grosvenor Gallery in London, they 
were ridiculed ‘in one of the operas, 
and everybody laughed at the “greenery 
yallery-Grosvenor-Gallery” art. It 
seems strange to us today that his rich 
colors ever appeared less than exquisite. 
If you have read the poem entitled, *"I 
Stood Tiptoe Upon a Little Hill,’’ by 
John Keats, you will understand why 
this poet and Burne-Jones are so fre- 
quently compared. Both of these men 
found joy in loveliness of color. Both 
of them have shown the rest of the 
world how to see in nature fine tints and 
delicate hues. 

It is interesting to trace the painter’s 
fondness for rich colors back to the sto- 
ries he read in childhood. ‘To him, the 
Greek myths were a delight. By giv- 
ing him perfect models of form to feast 
upon, these legends heightened his keen 
sense of beauty. The stories of King 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round ‘Table were 
favorites. These are the subjects that supplied 
most of the material for his work. 

Asa very young child, he delighted in ** Aesop’s 
Fables.”” One summer he went to the seaside 
without his treasure, but even the pleasures of 
the beach did not make up to him for the absence 
of Aesop. As he grew older, the Norse myths 
and the ** Arabian Nights,’’ were added to his list 
of preferred books. He loved to read aloud. On 
a holiday, he and his school friend would often 
wander off to the hills by themselves, and spend 
the day in reading aloud their favorite ballads 
and stories. 

From the time when he was a motherless babe 
in Birmingham until his last day, Edward Burne- 
Jones was surrounded with devoted friends. The 
friendships formed as a boy in King Edward’s 
School lasted throughout manhood, as did those 
formed at Oxford. With some of those friends, 
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he founded a brotherhood, patterned after that 
of the Knights of the Round Fable, with Sir Gala- 
had as the patron of the order. These were the 
people whose encouragement atoned for the neg- 
lect of the art academies. You already know 
some of his best friends, Alfred Tennyson, John 
Ruskin, and William Morris. 

Although he numbered among his friends the 
most gifted people of England, the highest honors 
were never, during his lifetime, awarded to Burne- 
Jones. He had to content himself with waiting 
until he had taught people to appreciate some- 
thing higher than they had known. Queen Vic- 
toria of England showed how much she admired 
his pictures when she made him a baronet. In 
so doing, the Queen wished to encourage other 
artists to do original work. For the purpose of 
art is not to imitate what has gone before, but 
rather to reveal a new world. If you study 





HOPE 


Burne-Jones at his best, you will find that he has 
revealed a world in which hope and courage reign, 
and truth, and joy. 


Dramatization 

There is scarcely a feature of the work in Eng- 
lish that is not directly or indirectly aided by the 
dramatic presentation of a piece of literature. 
But when the pupils themselves put the play to- 
gether, the benefits are multiplied. Teachers 
shrink from undertaking the writing of a play 
with their pupils, for they feel they have not the 
gift nor the experience of the playwright. Neither 
of these is indispensable, for pupils will get a 
great deal out of the work even if the teacher is 
not especially skillful as a writer. The plan we 
followed in having our fifth grade children write 
the play, **Robin Hood,”’ was this: 

The class was put in charge of Miss Burke, a 
student in the Training School. Howard Pyle’s 
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**Robin Hood”? was read aloud to the pupils some 
weeks prior by their regular teacher. In this way 
the children not only caught the spirit of the 
story, but they adopted much of the diction of 
the author 

Miss Burke wrote what she believed. to be a 
playable arrangement of three units in as many 
acts. She then led the children in writing the 
play. First, they selected the scenes, the char- 
acters and the actions. Much. oral discussion 
took place here. Pupils suggested what each 
character should say and do, Miss Burke acting 
as final judge. When one act was written in sec- 
tions on the blackboard, it was mimeographed ; 
and it was used as a reading lesson in order that 
it might be unified in the children’s minds, 'This 
plan also furnished each child with a copy of the 
play for after use when it was actually to be 
staged. 

The drill in reading and acting dur- 
ing the initial study was valuable later 
as it reduced the number of rehearsals 
necessary to a creditable production. 
Every child took part in the writing and 
the reading of the play. Here I should 
mention what we owed to Alfred Noyes, 
whose new book, *“*Sherwood,’’ was such 
a joy to us in preparing this work. 
**Sherwood”’ is a dramatic poem of re- 
markable charm, dealing with the life 
and adventures of Robin Hood. Here 
isa glimpse of the loveliness of the 
poem, giving Oberon’s words :— 

‘*T saw the fairy halls of hollowed oaks, 

All oral with their pale green glow-worm 
alps. 

And ona Se great festoons of maiden hair 

‘Their brilliant mushroom tables groaned 
with food. 

Hundreds of rose-winged fairies banqueted! 

All Sherwood gilttered with their prismy 
goblets, 

Brimming the thrice refined and luscious 
dew 

Not only of our own most purplest violets, 

But of strange fragrance, wild exotic nectars 

Drawu from the fairy blossoms of some star 

Beyond our tree-tops! Ay, beyond that 
moon 

Which is our natural limit—the big lamp 

Ileaven lights upon our boundary.’’ 

Here is the play written by a class of 
fifth grade pupils under the direction 
of Miss Catherine Burke :— 

Robin Hood 
Act I, 

PLACE: Sherwood Forest. 

TIME: Near Noon. 

CHARACTERS: Robin Hood, his 
men, Allen-a-Dale. 

Robin Hood (Sitting under a big tree) — 
I wish my merry men would come, Can it 
be that they have been captured by the 
King? Perchance they have followed thie 
deer too far into the depths of the forest. 
Where can they be? I will blow three 
blasts of my good horn and summon my 
valiant men. (He blows his horn and waits 
and listens. The men enter.) Aha! my good 
men, what have you brouglit today? 

Hubert—Good Master, here we have a monarch of 
Sherwood Forest. At thy feet we place this trophy. 
(Ihey place a deer at Robin Hood’s feet. ) 

Wat—Grammercy, lere are the first hare we have 


merry 


caught in our forages. 

Yeoman—And here is a little lamb which I got from 
a man who lives on the outskirts of the forest. 

Robin Hood—Nay, nay, my good man, you have 
made a grave mistake. You have not been a follower 
of Robin Hood long enough to learn that merry men 
plunder, rob and steal only the rich man’s things. 
Take back the poor man’s lamb and so please tliy mas- 
ter. (Yeoman bows and leaves with the lamb.) 

Little John—Now I prithee, let us rest for my bones 
do feel tired. 

Will Stutely—Aye, aye, while the deer is roasting 
let us have a song. 

Robin Hood—To whiom shall we give the honor of 
the first song? 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Hours With Literary Friends—VII. 


OQAQUIN MILLER, the aged poet of the 
Sierras and the Land of the Sunset, is today 
one of the most interesting and picturesque 

figures in American literary life. He is aman 
of imagination, to whom has been given the see- 
ing eye that discerns as only a poet may the glory 
of God in the golden poppy and the purpling 
grape, in the enierald slope of the mountain-side 
and the snow-robed peaks whose glistening spires 
point eyer to the star-strewn heavens, and in the 
flaming sky of the sunset hour.’’ He is a man 
possessed of mystic insight and the true ear of a 
philosopher, who can discern the messages of the 
Infinite in the least of Nature’s voices. **No idle 
sounds to him are the crooning of the sea, the 
solemn requiem of the storm-tossed deep; the 
murmuring of the wind in the somber pines; the 
joy song of springtime, when earth wears her fes- 
tal robes, when birds are mating, flowers blossom- 
ing, and the air is fragrant with perfume; the 
happy buzz of insect-life, singing of contentment 
in toil, of the joy of labor through the summer- 
time; and of the dirge-like cadence of the au- 
tim =wind, pregnant with prophecies of winter's 
coming storms and the solemn hour when Nature 
dons her spotless shroud and falls asleep.”* And 
for more than a quarter of a century he has been 
putting the thoughts which these suggest into 
magnificent word pictures which thrill our hearts 
with their touches of Oriental splendor. Note 
the following: 
‘*The palm-trees lorded the copse like kings, 
Their tall tops tossing the indolent clouds 
That folded the isle in the dawn, like shrouds, 
Then fled from the sun like to living things. 
The cockatoo swung in the vines below, 
And muttering hung on a golden thread, 
Or moved on ihe moss’d bough to and fro, 
In plumes of gold and array’d in red, 
The lake lay hidden away from the light, 
As asleep in the isle from the tropical noon, 
Aud narrow and bent like a new-born. moon, 
And fair as a moon in the noon of the night. 
’Twas shadowed by forests, and fringed by ferns, 
And fretted anon by the fishes that leapt 
\t indolent flies that slept or kept 
Their drowsy tones on the tide by turns. 
—fKrom [sles of the Amazon. 

Many of his poems are real sermons in song, 
and nowhere is the true teacher more in evidence 
than in his prose. Note his faith and creed as 
embodied in the following lines: 

‘The truth is there is a great deal more good 
in the world than it has credit for * * * As there 
is no entirely bad man in his right mind on earth, 
so is there no entirely ugly thing in nature. I 
was told an Arab tradition in Jerusalem, that 
Jesus, passing down the valley of Jehoshaphat 
with his disciples, came upon the remains of a 
dog. They gathered their garments, and with 
lifted faces hurried by. But Jesus, pausing a 
moment, and reaching his face forward a little, 
said softly: “What beautiful teeth!” 

‘* * * * Nature wastes nothing, nothing; least 
of all does Nature waste time. Yet Nature is 
never in haste, and this practical lesson broadens 
and broadens as we go forward. Ah me, the 
waste that is in this world at the hands of man! 
Looking away down yonder, I can count more 
than forty church-spires. More than forty great 
big churches, and not one single place, except a 
library or two and a station or two, where a 
sranger can wash his hands, or observe the sim- 
plest decencies of life, without going into some 
saloon. Forty great, empty churches, with soft 
cushions, some of them, yet not one place, outside 
of the jail, where a stranger without money can 
lay his head.”’ 

‘Again, read these stanzas taken from a poem 
written on the death of a gold-crazed New York 
millionaire: 

‘*The gold that with the sunlight lies 
In bursting heaps at dawn, 
The silyer spilMng from the skies 
At night to walk upon, 
The diamonds gleaming in the dew, 
He never saw, he never knew, 





By Inez N. McFee 


He got some gold, dug from the mud, 
Some silver, crushed from stones ; 

But the gold was red with dead men’s blood, 
The silver, black with groans; 

And when he died he moaned aloud, 
‘They’ll make no pocket in my shroud.’ ”’ 

Compare them with his glorious tribute to the 
memory of Peter Cooper, the great philanthropist 
who was “The Best-Loved Man in America:”’ 

‘*Honor and glory forevermore 
To this great man gone to rest; 

Peace on the dim Piutonian shore ; 
Rest in the land of the blest. 

I reckon him greater than any man 
That ever drew sword in war; 

Nobler, better, than king or khan, 
Better, wiser, by far. 

Aye, wisest he in this whole wide land 
Of hoarding till bent and gray ; 

For all you can hold in your cold, dead hand 
Is what you have given away.’’ 

Cincinnatus Heine Miller was born in the Wa- 
bash district, Indiana; November 11, 1841. 
When he was about ten years of age, the Miller 
family, consisting of father, mother, three sons 
and a daughter, took the **Oregon fever,’’? which 
was then all the rage, and set out on their perilous 
overland journey to the Willamette Valley. 
** Joaquin,’ as he was later to be known, plunged 
into the venture with all a boy’s zeal for the new 
and untried. He helped to build the log cabin 
and wrestled with axe, spade, or plow in many : 
task which would look formidable indeed to boys 
of his age today. Out of school hours, when not 
needed on the farm, he was scouring the wild 
country midst all sorts of thrilling adventures. 

He early made friends with the Modocs, and his 
heart went out in sympathy to the painted savages 
who were being despoiled of their lands. But 
when these Indians grew hostile and entrenched 
themselves “in the almost inaccesible and impreg- 
nable mountain peaks known as Castle Rocks,” 
from which they emerged from time to time in 
death-dealing raid upon the whites, none went 
against them with more vim and daring than 
young Miller. You may read the story of how 
the Modoes were overthrown in bis stirring lines 
entitled Old Gib at Castle Rock. 

“Old Gib’ was Reuben Gibson, the daring 
young pioneer, who successfully led the little 
band of twenty-nine determined whites against 
the hundreds of enthroned savages. Miller fought 
by his side until felled with severe arrow wounds 
in the neck and face. Both were well along in 
years before the poet thought of setting the inci- 
dent in verse: 

‘“*His eyes are dim, he gropes his way, 
His step is doubtful, slow, 

And now men pass him by today ; 
But forty years ago— 

Why forty years ago, I say, 
O4d Gib was good to know.’’ 

Shortly after recovering from his wounds, the 
lad entered Columbia College, at Eugene, Oregon, 
from whence he was graduated in 1859. He was 
the class poet, and his valedictory class- poem was 
the first of his verses to find their way into print. 
The field of law now beckoned to Miller. He 
accordingly took up Blackstone and Greenleaf 
and was admitted to the bar two years later. 
The goal once reached, however, its attractiveness 
lessened. A witching spell of the gold-diggings 
enshrouded him; he abandoned law and rushed 
off for the gold mines. 

Possessed of good health, untiring energy, and 
a pioneer spirit bravest of the brave, he plunged 
foremost into all sorts of daring enterprises. No 
mountain was too steep and snow-capped, no river 
too swollen, no Indian too hostile to daunt him. 
An old classmate, in the pages of the Oregon 
Teacher, says: **When snow fell fifteen feet on 
Florence Mountain. and hundreds were penned 
in camp without a word from wives, children, 
and loved ones at. home, he said, ‘Boys, I will 
bring your letters from Lewiston.” Afoot and 
alone, without a trail, be crossed the mountain- 
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tops, the dangerous streams, the wintry desert of 
Camas Prairie, fighting back the hungry moun- 
tain wolves, and returned bending beneath his 
oad of loving messages trom home. One day he 
was found, in defence of the weak, facing the 
pistol or bowie-knife of the desperado; and the 
next day he was washing the clothes and smooth- 
ing the pillow of a sick comrade.” 

Here the poet was stricken with snow-blindness. 
The hurt to his eyes was irreparable, and cost him 
the best use of them ever after. He made no 
murmur, but put the thought of books farther 
into the background, and plunged more deeply 
into the wild life of adventure. The **unknown, 
unnamed”? territory of Idaho and Montana ap- 
wees to him, and in company with a comrade, 
orn to the saddle, he formed **an express line, 
and carried letters in from the Oregon river and 
gold-dust out,—gold-dust by the horse-load after 
horse-load,”’ as he himself has told us, till they 
had earned all the gold they wanted. Then Mil- 
ler wandered away to Mexico. He became a 
filibuster and went into Nicaragua. He joined 
Spanish herdsmen and went into the wilds of 
Mexico. Jt was here that he earned the sobri- 
quet ** Joaquin’ from a Mexican bandit, Joaquin 
Murietta, whom he defended. Later on he drifted 
into South America. 

His life of wandering, which was, at once, 
novel, picturesque, and dramatic, furnished him 
with many literary possibilities. He rode much 
at night, under the witching influence of the 
moon and the star-bespangled skies, when the 
sleeping valleys, guarded by their age-long moun- 
tain peaks and low-murmuring sentinel pines, 
seemed like long vistas of some enchanted dream. 
They stirred his poetic soul to the very depths 
and made him realize as never before that: 

‘*The star-sown seas of thought are wide, 
But voiceless, noiseless, deep as night.’' 

And the glory of those morning hours, when 
he rode through some narrow mountain- pass 
straight into the very gates of dawn, thrilled his 
soul with a splendor which more than once found 
vent in verse. Read the following from the de- 
scription of a morn in Oregon: 

“The clouds blow by, the swans take loftier flight, 
The yellow blooms burst out upon the hill, 

The purple camas comes as in a night, 

Tall spiked and dripping of the dews that fill 

The misty valley. Sunbeams break and spill 

Their glory till the vale is fuil of noon. 

The roses belt the streams, no bird is still. 

The stars, as large as lilies, meet the moon 

And sing of summer, born thus sudden full and soon.’ 

Finally the poet tired of wandering about. He 
returned to Eugene, Oregon, and started a demo- 
cratic paper. Miller’s father was a Quaker, and 
the young editor inherited from him a hatred and 
horror of war. When the Civil War broke out he 
denounced it as “*inimical to the genius of democ- 
racy and the religion of Christ.”” The Register 
was suppressed on a charge of disloyalty, and 
Miller found himself without an occupation, poor 
and broken in health. He returned to his old 
haunts, the gold-mines, until summoned home to 
once again aid in defending the settlers from the 
Modocs, After peace was restored. he resumed 
his law practice and was shortly elected Judge of 
Grant County, a position which he held for four 
years. 

Now he had ample time to indulge his pen. 
He busied himself with prose and verse and pres- 
ently brought out, at his own expense, a volume 
of poems, entitled Specimens. Many of the selec- 
tions were faulty in style, but they were graphic 
pictures of the rugged peaks and ranges and of 
the adventurous life in the West. Cultured critics 
seized upon them with delight, but the masses 
found them too imaginative, mythical, and phil- 
osophical to suit their fancy. The poet soared 
above their heads. He realized this, and felt 
that his work would be better received abroad, 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Character Building—Courage 


‘In noble souls, valor does not wait for years.’’ 


T ‘TAKES unselfishness and the power of will 
| to be courageous. Many of our men who went 
forth to die in the great wars, possessed great 
love for their country, unselfishness, and much 
courage. 

You have read in history of the brave Mont- 
gomery, who was killed while attempting to scale 
the cliffs of Quebec. It was a hard task for an 
army to gain access to this walled city. The 
English army within the city was at an advan- 
tage. ‘The Americans under Montgomery had 
taken one barrack and were preparing to take the 
second. ‘*Follow me,’’ said Montgomery to his 
men. After they were some distance up the cliff, 
a volley of shot came from the English above. 
Montgomery was killed and many of his men were 
wounded. ‘The men left without a leader turned 
and fled. Aaron Burr carried Montgomery’s 
body down the bluff beyond the 
reach of the guns. Canada re- 
mained in the hands of the British. 

An English guide when showing 
you the English barracks at 
Quebec today, points with respect 
to the spot where Montgomery 
fellund says, “‘There fell your 
brave Montgomery.’ 


MONTGOMERY AT QUEBEC 


Round Quebec’s embattled walls 
Moodily the patriots lay; 
Dread disease within its thralls 
Drew them closer day by day; 
Till from suffering man to man, 
Mutinous, a murmur ran, 
Footsore, they had wandered far, 
They had tasted, they had bled; 
They had slept beneath the star 
With no pillow for the head ; 
Was it but to freeze to stone 
In this cruel icy zone? 


Yet their leader lheld his heart, 
Nanght discouraged, naught 
mayed ; 
Quelled with unobtrusive art, 
Those that muttered ; unafraid 
Waited, watchful, for the hour 
When his golden chance should flower 
*Twas the deatli-tide of the year; 
Night had passed its murky noon ; 
Through the bitter atmosphere 
Pierced no ray of star nor moon; 
But upon the bleak earth beat 
Blinding arrows of the sleet. 


dis- 


While the trumpets of the storm 
Pealed the bastioned heiglits around, 
Did the dauntless heroes form, 
Did the low, sharp order sound, 
‘Be the watchword Liberty !’’ 
Cried the brave Montgomery. 
Here ; where he had won applause, 
When Wolfe faced the Gallic foe, 
For a nobler, grander cause 
Would he strike the fearless blow,— 
Smite at Wrong upon the throne, 
At Injustice, giant grown. 


‘*Men, you will not fear to tread 
Where your general dares to lead! 

On, my valiant boys!’’ he said, 
And his foot was first to speed ; 

Swiftly up the beetling steep, 

Lion-learted, did he leap. 

Flashed a sudden blinding glare ; 
Roared a fearsome battle-peal; 

Rang the gloomy vasts of air; 
Seemed tlie earth to rock and reel; 

While adown that fiery breath 

Rode the hurtling bolts ef death. 


Woe for him, the valorous one, 
Now a silent clod of clay! 
Nevermore for him the sun 
Would make glad the paths of day ; 
Yet ’twere better then to die 
Than to cringe to tyranny !— 
Better thius the life to yield, 
Striking for the right and God, 
Upon Freedom’s gory field, 
Than to. kiss Oppression’s rod! 
Honor, then, for all time be, 
To the brave Montgomery ! 
—Clinton Scollard, in‘ ‘Ballads of American Bravery’ 
and ‘‘ Ballads of Valor and Victory.’’ 
Ry permission of the author and Silver, Burdett & Co., 


By Catherine Payer 


It is not in war alone that courage is shown. 
We see and hear of people who display great cour- 
age in every day life. Little Inez Keister of 
Colorado made an attempt to save the life of her 
friend. ‘The two girls with two other girls were 
crossing a railroad track. The girls saw a long 
freight train approaching and tried to hurry 
across. ‘They did not see a passenger train 
coming from the opposite direction. When 
the girls found themselves hemmed in by the two 
trains one girl showed great courage. ‘Two of 
the girls ran and landed on the other side in 
safety. Inez ran too, when suddenly she noticed 
Jennie Johnson standing in the middle of the 
track unable to move. Without hesitating, Inez 
ran and taking Jennie by the hand, started to 
drag her off*the track. When they were al- 
most out of the way the train struck them. 
Jennie was killed and Inez was badly hurt. When 
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assistance came, her first thought was, “"Is Jennie 
hurt??? Wasn't she a brave unselfish girl ? 


A LITTLE HEROINE FROM JAPAN 


In Japan mothers and nursemaids carry babies 
on their backs. QO Tsuna was a poor girl who 
was a nursemaid at Mr. ‘Tone’s house. She was a 
slender, pale girl and very small for her age. One 
day little O Tsuna went out with the baby on her 
back for a walk. She walked slowly along sing- 
ing and enjoying the pretty scenery, when sud- 
denly, a wolf sprang from the bushes upon the 
baby on her back. O ‘T'suna stooped, gathered 
her skirts and put them over the baby’s back and 
head to shield it from the fierce animal. The 
wolf then pounced upon her. Screams attracted 
the attention of the farmers who came to help 
her. They took the baby to a safe place and 
placed O ‘l’suna upon a litter. As they carried 
her to her home she opened her eyes and asked if 
the baby were safe. Upon receiving the answer 
O Tsuna closed her eyes and died soon after. 
Brave little girl from Japan. 


A HERO 
Douglas Malcolm was playing tag in front of 


his home. He ran into the street and’ before the 
motorman had time to stop the car, his body was 
wedged between the axle and the ground. When 
the passengers tried to extricate his body he said, 
“Don’t tell mother I’m hurt, please don’t.” 
Douglas’s shoulder was dislocated and his hip 
badly hurt. On the way to the hospital he said, 
**Mother won’t cry when she knows that I haven't 
been killed. ‘Tell her easy about it.”” Douglas 
was not only a brave boy but also showed great 
self-control and unselfishness. 


STOPPING THE HERD’ 


You have heard of the cattle stampedes out 
west. When several hundred cuttle get fright- 
ened and break away, it is very dangerous to be 
caught in their path. It seems when they get 
started, they can't stop. Those in the rear keep 
crowding nearer and nearer, until there is left a 
small chance of life for those. in 
front. 

One of these stampedes occurred 
in the west some years ago, and 
the cowboy in charge knew that 
unless he could stop them they 
would go straight ahead over the 
high precipice in the distance and 
be killed. This cowboy galloped 
ahead of them on his mustang, 
emptied something from a bag in 
their path, and then galloped to 
the brink of the abyss and calmly 
looked at the wild herd. When 
they were within a quarter of a mile 
of the boy they began to slow up 
and finally stopped and started to 
nibble the grass. ‘The cowboy had 
scattered salt from his bag and 
when the animals smelt it, they 
slacked up. Without this fore- 
thought and coolness in the face 
of danger he would have been 
trampled to death and the animals 
would also have met certain death. 


KATE SHELLEY 

Some of you have read about 
Kate Shelley who saved many lives 
by her bravery. She lived in 
lowan on the bank of the Des 
Moines River. he storms had 
over-flooded the rivers and un- 
able to hold more water, tore their 
banks, carrying away everything 
in their path. Kate stood at the 
window and looking toward the 
railroad bridge saw a train moving 
for a moment and then drop out of sight. She 
lighted the lantern, walked some distance and 
then climbed the bank to the track. She lifted 
high her lantern and saw the train had been 
wrecked. The engineer, who was still conscious, 
spoke faintly and told her to go to the next  sta- 
tion for help and also to stop the fast express 
which was soon due. 

She walked along a high long trestle. The 
wild wind blew out her lantern. She heard the 
rushing waters beneath her. Kate Shelley reached 
the station, gave the message and then fell to the 
floor unconscious. She was given a gold medal 
for her bravery. Mrs. M. L. Rayne tells us all 
about this brave deed in her poem ‘‘Brave Kate 
Shelley.” 

GEORGE NIDIVER 
Men have done brave deeds, 
And bards have sung them well; 
I of good George Nidiver 
Now the tale will tell. 
In Caiifornian mountains 
A liunter bold was he; 


Keen his eye and sure his aim 
As any you should see, 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Datfodils 


“9 wander’d lonely as a cloud 

Chat floats on high o'er vales and bills, 
When all at once JF saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils, 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the Wilhky Way, 

Ghey stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay. 

Gen thousand saw J at a glance, 

Gossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


Ghe waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee:--- 
TA poet could not but be gay 
“In such a jocund company, 
I gazed and gazed, but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought 


“For oft when on my couch TF lie, 
“In vacant or in pensive mood, 
Obey flash upon that inward eye, 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 
And then my heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodills. 


—W ordsworth. 
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Geography—“ America” 


to call ourselves. The German can say 
lainly, “*l am a German.”? “I am an 
Englishman,”? “*I am a Frenchman’ come very 
easily to the lips of the people of those lands. 
But what are we to say? I ama United Statesan 
would not be euphonious. Besides there is the 
United States of Mexico and the United States 
of South Africa and there would certainly be room 
for misunderstanding. What we really do is to 
say with pride, ‘*I am an American.’’ But have 
we any right to call our nation ** America’? and 
to say we are “‘Americans?’’ Secretary Hay, 
some years since, decided that we were entitled 
to this name and all the diplomatic stationery 
then and since has borne the name ‘‘America.”’ 
No one questions our right. At the Hague tri- 
bunal the nations of the earth were arranged in 
the great assembly alphabetically. There was 
undoubtedly also a desire to place the representa- 
tives of great nations on front seats. French was 
the language of the court and the thing fell out 
most happily, for the front seat fell to the repre- 
sentatives of England, Germany and the United 
States whose French names, Angleterre, Allemand 
and America all begin with “*A.’? The world 
recognizes our right to the name **America.”’ It 
seems to me that a very interesting geography les- 
son for elementary work might be based on this 
fact. A lesson, we are told, must have an Aim. 
The aim is most interesting if it comes in the 
form of a problem which the children may enjoy 
solving. Digi the work by asking what sort of 
a country would be allowed to take the name ap- 
plied to the whole continent. All will agree that 
none but the most important country dares do 
such a thing. Our problem shall be to decide on 
what basis United States makes thisclaim. What 
factors shall we consider when we are deciding 
the relative importance of countries? Population 
will suggest itself readily to the mind of some 
child. Suppose we ask this child to report to us 
tomorrow on the population of a half dozen of 
the states of North and South America that occur 
to him as competitors in this field, his report to 
he placed on the board before the next lesson. 
Area will occur to another as a factor in a 
nation’s claim to greatness. ‘This factor is very 
important. Australia, the smallest of our con- 
tinents, is also lowest in its plant and animal 
life. The kangaroo was the highest land animal 
of Eurasia at the time of the subsidence that cut 
off Australia from the main land. This animal 
is today the highest on the island-continent, while 
Kurasia has. progressed to higher and higher 
forms both in the plant and animal world. She 
stands first in extent of land mass and first in the 
plant and animal world. Australia has but one 
sort of climate while Eurasia has every variety 
from the tropical of India and the islands near by 
to the frozen lands of the Arctic. We will agree 
that vast area which means variety of climate, 
must be an important element in a nation’s great- 
ness. Let the child who suggested it compare in 
another table the areas of Canada, United States, 
Mexico, Braziland Argentina, noting not only 
the square miles of territory covered by each, but 
ranking them as to area and making any com- 
parisons that may occur to him. ‘The comparison 
of the range of climate in the different countries 
will be interesting. 
To another child, neither area, variety in 
climate nor yet population will seem the most im- 
rtant count in a claim to be the greatest nation, 
But instead what each country is actually produc- 
ing of the world’s commodities. Let such a one 
take the five countries named above and make a 
comparative table of their output of coal and 
iron as the most important products of our mines. 
Another may compure the output of the five na- 
tions in precious metals, while others compare 
them in food products, in clothing materials, as 
wool, cotton, dona silk, ete. 
To another, live stock isa strong count in a na- 


W AS a people are sometimes at a loss what 


By Carrie P. Herndon 


tion’s claim to greatness. Such a one will be 
much interested in presenting a table showing 
what each nation is doing along this line. He 
may enjoy also putting his live stock into cars 
and making the cars into freight trains and com- 
paring the length of a train needed annually by 
each country to move its live stock. Any one 
who ships live stock can give a child the numbers 
that a car will accommedate. while the average 
bright boy will measure the length of the cattle 
car for himself. If geographies, World almanacs 
and atlases fail to give the data required, a letter 
to the Bureau of American Republics, Washing- 
ton, D. C., asking for the annual bulletins of 
these nations will give you the most reliable data 
of every sort and quite up to date. 

The manufactures, the exports and the imports 
of the five nations will,to others, seem to constitute 
a nation’s claim to greatness. All this data will 
be found in the bulletins mentioned above. By 
giving each child a different problem and_ by 
having the results of his investigation tabulated 
on the board before time for class a most inter- 
esting and profitable recitation may fill the hour. 
If children are asked to say over a paragraph of 
the text that every other member of the class has 
read and knows quite as well as he, it is little 
wonder that the attention of the class lags. I 
have even visited classes where a half dozen said 
over practically the same thing. It is small won- 
der if at times they find diversion in pulling a 
pretty girl’s hair or sticking pins into a neigh- 
boring boy who is almost asleep. If, on the con- 
trary, each child contributes a new factor in the 
solution of a problem such as ** How many counts 
has the United States in its claims to being the 
greatest nation in either of the Americas?’ and 
if after the contribution of the factor each child 
tabulates the rank of each of these five nations, 
there is purpose and unity in the work that will 
do much to carry the interest to the end,. It is 
quite easy to say we are the greatest, the wisest 
the richest nation the world contains. It is really 
worth something to insist that we have no right 
to make claims to greatness in any line till we 
prove it. Let the children rack their brains to 
find out by actual statistics every possible count 
for greatness that any one of the five may lay 
claim to, ‘The river systems of the five nations 
will furnish most interesting comparisons. ‘The 
Yukon and Nelson of Canada are to us little 
more than names, yet they are respectively 2,000 
and 1,752 miles in length and drain basins of 
440,000 and 452,000 square miles, while the St. 
Lawrence is longer than the Mississippi exclusive 
of the Missouri. ‘The mighty Amazon drains a 
basin of 2,500,000 square miles. The Missouri 
but 527,155 and the Mississippi less than 730,000 
square miles. Of course, a stream to be a count 
in a nation’s greatness must be navigable. It 
must be comparatively free from ice for long 
periods of the year, it must have commodities 
near by that need shipment, it must be free from 
falls and rapids, snags and sawyers and sand 
bars, it must run through parts that interchange 
commodities, it must have landing places. It is 
much better for trade if there is a good natural 
harbor at its mouth and if it opens on a sea that 
affords natural short routes of trade with nations 
needing the produce a river basin has to offer. 
The child who compares the river systems of these 
nations has piuchmore todo than compare length 
of river and size of basin. The Colorado river, to 
illustrate, is 2,000 miles long. Let the children 
decide whether or no it adds greatly to the water 
roads through ** America. ”’ 

Harbors are another important count and here 
again many factorsenter. ‘The depths, the size 
of the harbor, the nearness to other harbors, the 
size of the hinterland, the nature of its products, 
the accessibility to the harbor by means of rivers 
and railroads, the sea upon which the harbor 
opens, its nearness to trade routes, all enter as 


factors determining the value of harbors. The 
teacher may need to cite the child who compares 
the value of harbors to the exact page and para- 
graph of his geography or reference book. If 
the child is to contribute his part to such a lesson 
the assignment of ‘parts must be very definite and 
the work expected of each must be graded to his 
ability. 

Another test of economic greatness of a coun- 
try is its railroads. Comparisons may be made 
of the number of miles of each of the five coun- 
tries. The thickness of the railroad wed about 
the industrial centres of each nation has a most 
significant story to tell, Comparisons may be 
made of the military and naval strength and of 
the merchant marines of the five nations. 

The comparisons will help the children appre- 
ciate their own land and will fix the facts. In 
place of jumping at conclusions and calling our- 
selves greatest we find that in area we are but 
third. Canada is as large as United States in- 
cluding Alaska. Brazil is larger than the United 
States. In certain crops we are surprised to find 
ourselves excelled. ‘The children perhaps know 
almost nothing of Argentina. They have hardly 
thought it worth studying. Yet in three counts 
it isahead of us. Our sheep number about 56,315 
thousands while Argentina has 67,212 thousands. 
Our wool (according to the Department of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Statistics for 1910), 299 mil- 
lions of pounds while that of Argentina was 414% 
millions of pounds. Our flax seed crop was 26% 
millions of busheis, that of Argentina 284% mil- 
lions of bushels. Figures however mean so little 
to the children and perhaps not much more to the 
teacher. I, therefore, suggest that the teacher 
send te the Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Statistics, Washington, D. C., and ask for the 
maps showing in large red circles placed on each 
country of the world its crop. I have fifteen of 
these graphic crop maps and know of no more 
striking way to bring home to the children the 
rank of their own country in each of these crops. 

When the children have decided that in spite 
of our ranking third in size and falling below 
other countries in certain crops, that we take first 
place in enough particulars to rank first in the 
Western Hemisphere, they will see that there was 
a certain bit of propriety in Mr. Hay assuming 
the name of **America’’ in all his official corre- 
spondence. 

Now, since we are the first power it will be in- 
teresting, I believe, to have the children sum up 
all the geographic factors that have contributed 
to making us first. ‘They will observe that in 
actual tillable area we ave first, since the ice of 
Northern Canada and the jungle of the Amazon 
rob Canada and Brazil of much of their land. 
Climate, then, is one of our great assets. It is 
sufficiently varied to give us a great variety of 
crops, yet gives us neither the stupefying cold of 
the Arctic region nor the very damp, hot, un- 
healthful climate of the Amazon. 

‘The abundance of our useful minerals has 
made possible our tremendous industrial develop- 
ment, while the climate has given us a vigorous 
race whose ingenuity took advantage of what 
nature had to offer. The luxurious vegetation 
of the tropics makes life so easy that the Brazilian 
of the Amazon is too lazy to build a great civili- 
zation while in Northern Canada life is too hard. 
Our position in the North Atlantic rather than 
the South Atlantic may be discussed as an import- 
ant asset. Let the children compute how much 
farther we had been from the trade centres of 
Europe had we exchanged places with Argentina, 
how much farther from China, Japan and India. 
The tremendous value of our rivers has been im- 
pressed by a comparison with the ice-hbound rivers 
of Canada. The importance of our harbors is 
much better appreciated when we have compared 
them with the St. Lawrence mouth, ice-bound for 
five months of the twelve, or with the great lack 
of harbors in Mexico. 
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Physiology and the Teacher—IX. Bacteria 


be approached through the subject of molds, 

since these resemble the bacteria in many 
effects and in conditions required for growth, 
while being large enough to be seen by the chil- 
dren. Moisten pieces of bread and fruit, and 
place numbered as follows: 1 in a covered dish 
ina warm place, 2 in an uncovered dish ina warm 
room, and 3 ina covered dish in a cold place. 
Moisten 4 well, put in a covered tin dish, as an 
old cocoa box, heat well in the oven, then leave 
inawarm room. Do not open this until a good 
growth of mold is found on 1. ‘Then leave 4 un- 
covered for about half an hour, cover again, and 
leave several days. Have the children ask at 
home what conditions favor the growth of mold 
and what prevents this growth. Warmth and 
moisture will be found the necessities, the mold 
being killed by intense heat. Notice the effect 
of tne growth of mold on the bread and fruit. 
New flavors are first developed, which is a sign 
that new substances are being formed, and finally 
the bread and fruit break down into masses of 
inedible materials quite different from those with 
which the children started. 

Another kind of tiny colorless plant with which 
the children are somewhat familiar is yeast. 
This, like the mold, will be found floating in the 
air, and upon this wild yeast our ancestors de- 
vended for the ‘‘leaven’’ with which to raise their 
yread and ferment their wine. Now we have 
found that a better quality of yeast, whose action 
is more sure, can be cultivated much as wild 
blackberries are cultivated to produce larger, 
better-fHavored fruit. 

Put part of a yeast cake into a bottle contain- 
ing one part of molasses to nine parts of water, or 
one part of sugar to nineteen parts of water. 
Leave in a warm place for afew hours, then catch 
some of the gas given off—as directed in the ar- 
ticle on Respiration in the September Normal 
Instructor—and test with a lighted match and 
lime water. Yeast, like other plants and animals, 
gives off carbon dioxide when it works and grows. 
Tuste the molasses or sugar solution in which yeast 
has been growing. What new substance was made 
besides the carbon dioxide ? 

Bacteria are also tiny colorless plants which are 
found floating in the air. Like the yeast and 
mold they multiply very fast under favorable 
conditions and cause great changes in the sub- 
stances on which they grow, ‘They are so small, 
some being only = -\,5 of an inch long, that they 
can be seen only with the high-power microscopes. 
Each bacterium consists of one single cell. This 
grows and eventually divides in the middle, form- 
ing two bacteria. If the temperature is favorable 
and there is plenty of food, the bacteria may re- 
wroduce every half hour, This means that, start- 
ing with one, in twenty-four hours we may have 
17,000,000 bacteria. Usually the food supply 
becomes exhausted so that multiplication cannot 
take place so fast. If conditions for growth are 
unfavorable, some bacteria have the power of 
forming spores. ‘The contents of the cell ball up 
and a hard wall is formed. In this spore condi- 
tion the bacteria can resist drying me great ex- 
tremes of temperature, 

The use of microscopes or elaborate apparatus 
of any kind is entirely unnecessary for bacteria 
work in the grades. A few test tubes or even 
olive bottles, a home-made alcohol lamp, and a 
covered tin pan are all that are necessary, Num- 
ber the test tubes by means of gummed labels and 
keep a careful record of the conditions in each 
case. Fill tubes only one-third full of materials 
to be tested. Cotton plugs going in the tubes 
about an inch will keep bacteria from entering. 
If any wood work is done in the school, a simple 
test tube rack may be made. Otherwise stand the 
tubes in tumblers or old tin cans. In the lower 
grades distribute the experiments over a rather 
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long interval so that the children will not be con- 
fused as to the conditions on which depend the 
results obtained. In the upper grades the work 
may be concentrated into a shorter time. 

The following experiments show the effect of 
moisture on the growth of bacteria. In test tube 
1 put a little dry bre..d, in 2 dry beans, in 3 dried 
apple or other fruit. in 4some flour, in 5 smoked 
beef, and in 6 some hay cut into tiny bits with 
scissors. In 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 put the same 
materials previously moistened with a little water. 
Stand in a rack or old tin can and leave in the 
schoolroom, observing twice a day. Changes in 
appearance ard odor indicate the growth of 
bacteria. 

By experiments which cannot be performed so 
simply, scientists have found that a current of 
fresh,air and direct sunlight both hinder the 
growth of bacteria. 

The next experiments show the effect of tem- 
perature on bacterial growth. In test tubes 1, 2, 
5 and 4 put fresh milk, in 5, 6, 7 and 8 put bits 
of meat, in 9, 10, 11 and 12 put broth or soup 
stock. Place i, 5 and 9 in a cold place, as out- 
side on the window sill in winter; 2, 6 and 10 in 
ordinary room temperature; 3, 7 and 11 neara 
stove or radiator; 4, 8 and 12 in the schoolroom 
after plugging with cotton and boiling a moment. 
Observe several times a day. Since most bacteria 
grow very fast at from 70 to 95 degrees Fahren- 
heit, we see why food spoils more quickly in sum- 
mer than in winter and why refrigerators and coid 
storage plants are used in hot weather, 

Chop some hay or dry grass stems and let stand 
in warm—not hot—water foran hour. Filter by 
pouring through fine cloth or, better still, a little 
absorbent cotton in a strainer, and put in five test 
tubes, and plug with cotton. Leave 1 as it is, 
boil 2, 5, 4each a minute. The next day boil 5 
and 4 and on the third day boil 4, Boil 5 one- 
half hour on the first day. Leave all at ordinary 
room temperature after boiling. Ina few days 
considerable cloudiness and odor will be noticeable 
in 1, as none of the bacteria were killed and they 
have had plenty of food furnished by the hay in- 
fusion. In five or six days, 2 will probably and 
3 possibly show signs of putrefaction, All bac- 
teria which were in their ordinary condition were 
killed by the first day’s boiling, but the spores 
remained alive. Because there was pienty of food 
and moisture, these lost their hard walls, began 
to grow, and were killed by the second boiling. 
Perhaps a few did not lose their walls until after 
this boiling arfd were not killed until the third 
day. The jong boiling of 5 on the first day was 
sufficient to kill spores as well as the growing 
bacteria. 

it was found that when mold grew it used 
bread, fruit, or some other material as food and 
gave off new substances. ‘The yeast used molasses 
or sugar and water, and gave off alcohol and 
carbon dioxide. The bacteria also, as they feed 
and grow, need food and give off new substances. 
This has several effects. In the first place, since 
they use only part of the food on which they live, 
the remainder breaks down or decomposes much 
as a house made of brick and wood breaks down 
if the mortar crumbles, leaving a mass of material 
which does not resemble the original house. If 
the house is burned, there is still another change, 
the wood being transformed into ashes, smoke and 
gas. A change much like this also takes place 
when bacteria grow, as is evidenced by the odors 
given off and the other great changes in the 
materials used as food, For instance, bacteria 
growing on comparatively solid gelatin or meat 
will change them to liquids. The third effect of 
bacterial growth is due to the fact that bacteria 
as they grow give off secretions just as our bodies 
give off perspiration and other secretions and 
excretions. Some of these ar2 harmless, some are 
poisonous, The dreaded ptomaine poisoning 


caused by spoiled food is due to poisonous bac- 


terial secretions. The bacteria causing diphtheria 
grow only in the throat, but their secretions are 
carried about the body by the blood, causing 
trouble with the heart and various other organs. 

Bacteria are found practically all over the 
earth’s surface, in air, waterand soil. Of course 
they are much more plentiful in some places than 
in others. ‘The air on high mountains and in the 
middle of the ocean, and the water from deep 
wells contain few or none. The air of a school- 
room at the close of the day and most food ma- 
terials are teeming with these invisible plants. 
To find the comparative numbers in the air at 
different times and places,-use milk, soup stock 
or gelatin, Fill tubes one-third full of milk or 
soup stock, plug with cotton, then sterilize. Since 
gelatin is solid, itis rather more convenient to use 
than the liquids. Add gelatin to soup stock or 
broth in the proportions necessary to make a stiff 
jelly. Almost any kind of gelatin can be used. 
Directions for making jelly and the correct pro- 
portions to use are usually printed on the box. 
Fill tubes one-third full of the gelatin mixture, 
plug with cotton and sterilize. The easiest way 
to sterilize any of these materials is to stand the 
tubes in a pan of cold water, bring to a boil, and 
boil about tventy minutes. The gelatin should 
be prepared and sterilized the day before it is to 
be used so that it will have time to barden. It 
will keep a long time after being prepared. If 
possible do all the work before the class. Be sure 
to number the tubes carefully'and keep a record 
of when and how long they were exposed. To 
test for bacteria, leave open a few minutes, then 
replace the cotton plug and leave in a warm place. 
Of course the results obtained are not perfect but 
are satisfactory for elementary work. Tubes of 
the same materials may be exposed before and 
after school, before and after sweeping, in the 
schoolroom and out-of-doors at the same time, 
and under various other conditions which may 
suggest themselves to teacher and pupils. 

Each pair of tubes exposed may be made the 
basis for a lesson on hygiene and sanitation. For 
instance, the tubes exposed in the schoolroom and 
out-of-doors explain why, aside from the necessity 
for a fresh supply of oxygen, windows are opened 
at recess and during physical exercise. The tubes 
exposed before and after sweeping explain why 
people are beginning to use vacuum cleaners or 
rugs which can be cleaned out-of-doors instead of 
sweeping with brooms and why they use damp or 
oiled cloths instead of the old-fashioned feather 
duster. Such points as these cannot be over-em- 
phasized,so plenty of time should be given to them. 

‘To test water, the gelatin culture is best. Raise 
the cotton plug just enough to add one drop of 
water with a sterilized dropper tube. Test dis- 
tilled water, water from faucet and well, and 
stagnant water or some from a horse trough. Put 
about one-half inch of gelatin in a tumbler, fasten 
a layer of cotton batting over the top by an elastic 
band, sterilize, let harden. Add a drop of water 
with a sterilized dropper and let it run across the 
surface. If there are many bacteria in the water, 
a trail of colonies will result, showing a row of 
yellowish soft spots. More bacteria will be found 
in running than in still water because in the latter 
case they have sunk to the bottom since they are 
slightly heavier than water. The water in a res- 
ervoir has fewer bacteria than the streams supply- 
ing it. 

Many people look upon bacteria with terror, 
taking it for granted that, because some of them 
are dangerous, they are all harmful. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth than this idea. 
Bacteria are among our most faithful allies as 
well as dangerous enemies. One kind, found in 
the soil and growing on the roots of such plants 
as the pea and clovcr, is able to take from the air 
the nitrogen and put it intoa form that can be 
used by plants and later as a food by animals. 


(Continued au page 60) 
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Arithmetic. Some Applications of Percentage 
By J. C. Brown, Horace Mann School, New York City. 


N SOME states where interest is not paid when 
| it is due the lender can legally charge interest 
on the deferred payments. In such states the 
deferred interest payment draws simple interest 
from the time it became due. Interest computed 
in this way is called Annual or Periodic Interest. 
Such interest is not legal in many states but the 
subiect is still given consideration in many texts 
on Arithmetic. It should not be taught in those 
states where annual interest is not legal. 

One problem will probably sufficiently illus- 
trate this topic. Find the amount of interest due 
on a principal of $350 at the end of 4 vears at 
5%, if all interest remain unpaid until the note 
matures and if annual interest is allowed. 

.20 x $350=$70, interest on principal for 4 
years. 

.05 x $350--$17.50, interest due annually. 

The first $17.50 (interest) dtaws interest at 5% 
for 3 years. 

The second $17.50 (interest) draws interest at 
5% for 2 years. 

The third $17.50 (interest) draws interest at 54 
for 1 year. 

Therefore $17.50 draws interest at 5% for 6 
years, 

The simple interest on $17.50 for 6 years at 
5% is 35.25. 

Therefore the entire amount of annual interest 
due will be $70-+- $5.25 or$ 75.25. Annual in- 
terest is, therefore, simple interest on the prin- 
cipal, augmented by the simple interest on each 
interval’s interest from the close of the interval to 
the time of settlement. The interval may be a 
year, a half year or a fourth of a year. ‘Vhe in- 
terest for the first interval bears simple interest 
for one interval less than the principal; the in- 
terest for the second interval bears simple interest 
for two intervals less than the principal and so 
on. It is apparent that the annual interest for a 
period of several intervals (years or half-years) 
will always be larger than the simple interest for 
the same period and at the same rate. 

The subject of Compound Interest is of more 
importance in most states than is the subject of 
annual interest. In compound interest the in- 
terest is added to the principal at the beginning 
of each interest period. ‘This gives a new prin- 
cipal as a basis for reckoning the interest. The 
difference between the final amount and the or- 
iginal principal is called the compound interest 
on the original principal. It 1s the practice of 
niainy savings banks to pay the depositors com- 
pound interest, the interest usually being com- 
pounded either semi-annually or quarterly. This 
is the chief practical application of the subject. 
Although much of the theory of compound = in- 
terest can be more easily presented under the sub- 
ject of geometrical progression in Algbera, an 
elementary treatment of the subject should be 
given in the grammar grades. The savings bank 
has become an important factor in recent years 
and its prominence justifies some consideration of 
the subject of compound interest in the grades. If 
the teacher will have the pupil compute how much 
money he would have in a savings bank at the end 
of two, three or four years if he deposits a small 
sum each week and receives 3% compound interest, 
He will find that many pupils will be much sur- 
prised at the rapidity with which such a saving 
increases. The teacher has here an opportunity 
to impress the desirability of saving and this is a 
very important lesson for pupils to learn. In 
computing interest, savings banks sometimes use 
as a basis only even dollars, disregarding the cents 
in each principal. 

Large investors, such as life insurance companies 
and private banks, often compute the income from 
the reinvestment of interest by the aid of a com 
pound interest table. In some states compound 
interest cannot be collected by law but it is not 
considered usury. 


Required to compute the compound interest on 
$100 for 3 years at 4% compounded annually, 
This problem may be solved as follows: 


$100 
. 04 
$4 interest at end of 1st yr. 
100 
$104 principal for 2nd yr. 
$104 
. 04 
4.16 interest at end of 2nd yr. 
104. 
$108.16 principal at end of Srd yr. 
$108.16 , 
.O4 
£4264 interest at end of Sra yr. 
108.16 


$112.486 compound amount at end of Srd yr. 
100. 
$12.486 compound interest for 3 years at 4%. 
It is apparent that instead of taking 4% of $100 
and then adding this result to $100, these two 
steps might have been combined into one by tak- 
ing 104% of $100, similarly for the next step. 


$100 principal. 
1.04 
$104 principal for 2nd yr. 
1.04 
108.16 principal for 3rd_ vr. 
1.04 


$112.486 compound amount at end of 3rd yr. 
100. original principal. , 
$12.486 
Instead of solving the problemas in the method 
immediately preceding, it is apparent that since 
1.04 has been used three consecutive times us a 
multiplier that the same result might have been 
obtained by raising 1.04 to the third power and 
then multiplying $100 by this result 
Thus (1.04)* « $100=$112.486=the 
pound amount. 
In computing compound interest for a long 
period the multiplication beconies quite laborious. 
If the compound interest on $100 at 4%, com- 
pounded annually for 11 years were required it 
would be necessary, if we solve the problem by 
he preceding method, to raise 1.04 to the 
eleventh power and then multiply $100 by this 
result. ‘Those whose business necessitates an ex- 
tensive use of compound interest, usually make 
the computations by the use of compound interest 


compound interest. 


coln- 








tables. A portion of sucha table appears below. 
Periods 1% 14% 2% 3% 4% 
1 1.01000 1.01500 | 1.02000 1.02000 | 1.01900 
2 1.02010 1.03022 | 1.04040 1.06090 1.08160 
3 1.03030 1.04567 1.06120 1.00272 1.12486 
4 | 1.04060 1.06136 | 1.08243 1.12550 1.16085 
5 1.95101 1.07728 1.10408 | 1.15927 1.21665 





From the above table the compound amount of 
$1 for 4 years at 3% is $1.1255. The compound 
amount of $300 for 4 years at 3% is 300. 
$1.1255—$337.65. The table may be extended 
indefinitely and numerous problems can readily 
be worked from it. 

That the topic of compound interest may prop- 
erly be classified under the subject of geometrical 
progressions will be apparent from the fol- 
lowing :— 

‘The compound amount of $100 for | year at 
4% is $100 $1.04 

‘The Compound Amount of $100 for 2 years at 
kb is 100 x (1.04)? 

The Compound Amount of $100 for 3 years at 
L% is $100 -(1.04)8 

The Compound Amount of $100 for 4+ years at 
t% is $100 (1.04)4 

The compound amount for each year, in the 
above illustration, is found by multiplying the 
compound amount for the preceding year Ly 


1.04. Thus the compound amounts for successive 
years form a geometrical progression in which the 
ratio is 1.04, just as the sequence 3, 6, 12, 24, 
48, is a geometrical progression in which the ratio 
is 2. 

In a book entitled ** A Scrap-Book of Elemen- 
tary Mathematics’’ tne author gives the following 
illustrations to show the enormous results obtained 
by computing compound interest for long periods. 
These may profitably be used to impress this fact 
upon the mind of the pupil. 

“At 3%, $1 put at interest at the beginning of 
the Christian era to be compounded annually 
would in 1906 have amounted to ($1.03) !°°° 
which is found to be, in round numbers, 
$3,000,000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000. The 

mount of $1 for the same time and rate but'at 
simple interest would be only $58.18.” 

“In 1626 Peter Minuet, first governor of New 
Netherland, purchased Manhattan Island from 
the Indians for about $24. The rate on money 
is higher in new couutries, and gradually decreases 
as wealth accumulates. Assume a uniform rate 
of 7% from 1626 to 1906, and suppose that the 
Indians had put their $24 at interest at that rate 
(banking facilities in New York being assumed) 
and had added the interest to the principal yearly, 
the compound amount in the year 1906 would 
be more than $4,042,000,000. In 1906 the 
actual value of all realty for Manhattan was es- 
timated at $4,898,400,000. The indians could 
therefore have bought back most of the property 
now, with the improvements. ”’ 

The subject of bank discount presents no math- 
ematics that has not been taught in previous 
topics. ‘The teacher should emphasize the reason 
why bank discount is charged and what the basis 
is for itscomputation. Pupils frequently make 
mistakes in computing bank discount because they 
do not determine correctly the time a note has to 
run after it has been discounted. This is prob- 
ably the source of most frequent error in this sub- 
ject. A note is given fer $800 on March 12, due 
in 90 days, without grace, at 6%. The one to 
whom the note was given needs the money before 
the note comes due and on May 10, he takes it to 
a bank and the bank discount it at 6%. ‘he 
pupil should see clearly that the term of discount 
is the period that elapses between the date on 
which the note was discounted and the day that 
the nute matures. This is the period that the 
bank is deprived of the use of the money that was 
paid out to the one who had the note discounted, 
The date on which the note is made is the basis 
upon which the date of maturity is reckoned. 

In the above problem the note matures June 
10th. The note was discounted on May 10th. 
After it was discounted a period of thirty-one 
days elapsed before the note came due; the period 
of discount is therefore thirty-one days. 

The teacher should ascertain from the bankers 
the nrethod of determining the period of discount 
in the community and should teach this method 
in the schools. 

The subject of bank discount is a very practical 
one from the business standpoint. Merchants 
frequently take notes from their customers for 
short periods and such notes are seers dis- 
counted by a bank. ‘lhe bank pays the sum due 
at maturity less the interest on that sum; this 
difference 1s called the proceeds. 

The subject of true discount is now oe 
obsolete and should not be taught in the schools. 





All animal life is sensitive to environment, but 
of all living things the child is the most sensitive. 
A child absorbs environnient. It is the most sus- 
ceptible thing in the world to influence, and if 
that force be applied rightly and constantly when 
the child is in its most receptive condition, the 
effect will be pronounced, immediate and verma- 
nent.—Luther Burbank. 
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How to Teach Writing in the Public School—VII. 


PEED in writing, as in other things of the 

»® VOth century, has come to be an important 

factor. Educators were a long time in recog- 
nizing this. Legibility and a drawn letter was 
allthat was necessary. 

Teacher and pupils were of the opinion that it 
was Impossible to write rapicily and legibly. 
When po? were required to write fist and the ‘'y 
handed in a seribble nothing was thought of it; 
only the teacher found it hurd wo look over pr pers. 
This condition now exists in many schools. 

It has been found out that by a 
training. of the muscles of the arm by the use of 
movement exercises that the pupils can learn to 
write rapidly and well. 

Muse sult ar Movement writing 
as rapid writing, for the 


systematic 


has come to be 


spoken of reason that 
people who use it write rapidly. 

Many teachers think that beenuse i 
to wrile rapidly with nuscular movement the 
must have speed all ab onee 
speed. We have 
think all thats 


is possible 


and tram only for 
Class of teachers 


Vinh an pope 


Whe 


another 


HeCESSAEY bs write 


with the arm, no matter how slow and drawn oul 
the writhng may be. The ovel deve lop til 
speed facls beeause there os no lethea fora hie 
second way fails for the same reason that fi 
writing fails; thats, beestse no training 3 en 
for writing rapidly, anda serpbile ts the result 
Puroils must have a ool iden of Jelter Forma, 


coupled with a 


training. He should practice writting as tot as 
he expects lo have lo write ordinarily 
when the time comes lo write 1: iia his arin re- 
sponds with good le gible writing 

A pupil who has tried to wrile r ipidly and pro- 
duces poor work, has failed to keep Form : snd Prees 
dom together. This can only be done by the 
TO giving thought to the practice until writing 
becomes automatic. Practice that is thoug 


good fies movement gained by 


nicl flac MH. 


illess 





By George A. Race 


is worthless. Remember form and freedom go 
hand in dwand. 
‘Peachers who are following this course, 


gel discouraged. Tt tikes time te ly: 


do not 


‘COME A ood 


wriler, but itis worth it. Do nel expect perfect 
form of Jeter until yeu have perfect movement 
and oa correct idea of Jetter form. Strive for 
speed and legibility. Review often. Write sev- 


eral sels of capitals as aw hole nearly every day. 
Work for the month is as follows:— 





' mn ee ny 
t ' { / Sb af 7) Or ath 7 
Zia Si mates” mopar rd ‘.. le 


159. Count 6. 
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Make oval indirect, 
swing to 
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Wipe stroke. 


Mxerernse 160. Count 6. Start same as for 
capital | Atier qnakane dewn stroke make a 
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stroke curved, 


(3) No angle at left. 
direction. (5) ‘Too small loop. 
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Exercise 162, Count 8-6 on a line. 
463 1644 ’ 
f-6 ~“F oe 
Gf Gp peeed pete 
oF 6 VA 


Exercise 163. Count 8-6 ona line. Call al- 
tention to the a’? part of the letter, down stroke 
as for “eg only loop is on the right side 
and touches down stroke at line, finishing with a 
right curve, 


Scune 





Exercise 164. Count 8-7 ona line. 
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Fxercise 165. Count 6 Start on line wath 


® right curve, comme down with a compound 
curve crossing up stroke about half way. banish 
same as 160, 

Exercise 166. Count 8-8 on oa line. Cound 


0 for oval and then. without 


count of 2 make capital. 


raising the pon, al 
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Count 3-15 on a line. Up 
Long loop, down stroke, crossing 


Exer ise 167. 
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about half way. Lower part same as small “*s.”’ 
Finish same as capital I. 


. 3 WA e) Yok KN fer 
of pea Pies ee a 


Incorrect forms of Capital S: 

(1) Vertical and fingers. (2) ‘Foo sharp on 
the line. (5) Too straight upstroke. (4) Swings 
too far to the left. (5) Finishes too high. 


4of 70-—S~ 
ef y PY f 


Count 10-5 on a line. 














Exercise 168. 
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Exercise 169. Count 8-6 on a line. Start 
same as small **n,”’ small loop on the line. Finish 
same as for capital Z. 

Exercise 170. Count 8-6 on a line. 


OPH ACLZAZ 


Exercise 171. Count 6. Start same as capital 
S. Loop the same length. Swing to the right 
and stop, form the oval and finish same as capi- 
tal S. 

Exercise 172. 


166. 


LLLL LL 


c 

Exercise 173. Count 4-15 on a line. Curve 
up stroke. Keep long narrow loop. Up stroke 
and second down stroke are parallel. The second 











Count 8-8 on a line same as 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


and finishing strokes are nearly so. Letter finishes 
same as land S. This swing to right is for con- 
necting small letters. 


wh 2 EG 

Incorrect forms of Capital G: 

(1) Vertical and Fingers. (2) Up stroke too 
straight. (3) Loop too small, letter too wide. (4) 
Finishes too high. (5) Second part too high. 








instructions as given in No. 177. . Start near tho 


LLL 








ZL 


Incorrect forms of Capital L: 

(1) Drawn and vertical. (2) Loop too smull. 
(3) Down stroke too straight. (4) Second loop 
too large. (5) Last stroke swings down too much. 
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Exercise 174. Spell word as it is written—5 on 
a line. 
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Fxercise. 175. Count 8-6 on a line. Show 
that ‘'d’? is made by extending the up stroke of 
**a”? to twice its Jength. 

Exercise 176. Count 6-6 on a line. 
looped ‘‘d’’ is used only as a final letter. 


Exercise 177. Count 6-12 on a line. Start 
with a small direct oval, swing to the right and 
make loop same as **S”’ or **G,”’ come to the line 
with a compound curve same as S, with flat loop 
on the line. Finish same as for capital Q. 


Follow 


The 














Exercise 178. Count 3-15 on a line. 


= OEY ee 
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Exercise 179. Count 8-6 on a line. 
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Show how 
is made by doubling the length of small **i.”’ 
Practice on small *‘i’’ 5 ina group. Be sure let- 
ter is retraced. Crossing of letter should be half 
way between top of letter and where retracing 
begins. 

Exercise 181. Count 8-6 ona line. Call at- 
tention to this word as it has all three height tet- 
ters above the line. 

Exercises 182, 183, 184, 185. Review the capi- 
tal the sentence begins with, then word with this 
capital, followed by sentence. 


Exercise 180. Count 5-6 on a line. 


es is 


Seconp GRADE 


Practice exercises, letters and words for capitals 
R-B-J-I. Also see if arms are by now resting on 
the desk, and if they are able to make letters one 
space high without using the fingers. Other 
grades as outlined in the course. 

For criticisms and corrections’ address all work 
with return postage to Geo. A. Race, Bay City, 
Mich. 


Agriculture and Manual Training 


URING the past few years there has been a 
D marked improvement in the American 

school system, in the shape of instructing 
the child in new subjects foreign to the schools of 
the past. The branches to which I refer are agri- 
culture, domestic science and manual training. 

There is no question in any one’s mind as to 
their value. There may be, however, various 
theories as to why they are so quickly pronounced 
successes at so early a stage in their career 
as common school branches. ‘The whole secret of 
the matter is that within these special subjects we 
are able to “find”? the boys and girls; that is, to 
discover their natural inclinations and the things 
in life nearest to their individual natures. For 
there is no longer any doubt that each boy and 
girl has his own or her own characteristics with 
regard to things that are natural in this life. 

As early as the first year in school we see the 
child taking hold of some particular branch with 
ease, while in another he may be exceedingly 
stupid. ‘Lhis is not particularly his lack of ap- 
plication to the branch of study in which he is 
lax, but merely shows his instructor the channel 
through which he may reach the child’s under- 
standing with the least labor and worry to both 
himself and the child. 

In our courses of study of the past there has 
been little or no work with the hands. We have 
been working with children entirely in the ab 
stract. In other words: **We have had too much 
textbook.’’ The boy attended school and studied 
his reading, arithmetic, geography, grammar and 
all the rest indifferently,—out of books. He has 


By G. H. Isenbarger 


had nothing on which to lay his hands and noth- 
ing to actually see before his eyes. The teacher 
said: ‘‘John, the heart has four cavities,’’? or 
‘**John, a noun is a name,’’ or “John, twice two 
are four,’ and John swallowed it—on faith alone. 

Here, then, we find the trouble,—the reason 
for indifference on the part of the pupil in pre- 
paring his lesson. He has always been forced to 
atlend to his lessons rather than led to attend by 
first having his interest created. Not that teachers 
did not demonstrate the work at hand as far as 
was within their power, but rather because the 
common school branches required so little experi- 
mental demonstration, —they were nearly all 
taught in the abstract. 

For this reason we needed some subjects to bring 
forth in the child what was already there to be 
brought out: his natural desire for seeing things, 
not with his mind alone, but with the eyes that 
God had created for that purpose. Agriculture 
and manual training have accomplished this to 
perfection. In these subjects the bas or girl sees 
and actually handles the material. When the 
teacher in agriculture says: “‘John, humus is de- 
cayed vegetable matter,’? and John can see and 
handle the humus, he is going to “sit up and take 
notice”’ or he is a very peculiar Jobn indeed. 

This, then, is the idea. Get John’s interest 
and he will forget the dreary grind of study im 
his eagerness to find out things. He will uncon- 
sciously display to his teacher his natural inelina 
tions and the things he likes best. You may then 
be able to interest him in the other branches of 
the curriculum with Jess trouble, for he will be 


willing at first to take the branches that are dis- 
liked by him in order that he may enjoy what 
interests him, and the first thing you know he 
will be sprucing up in the branch distasteful to 
him. 

And even if he can not be interested in the 
other branches as he should, he may be pushed in 
his scientific work as far as his teacher cares to 
send him, and if he has inclinations to make a 
farmer, or 2 woodworker of himself, better to be 
started right in the common school, than to go at 
it haphazard as he would otherwise. The busi- 
ness at which he succeeds must needs be in har- 
mony with his tendencies at best, and the duty of 
the American school teacher is to see that he finds 
the channel best suited to his make-up. 

This has been the principal difficulty with the 
graded school, We have been trying to force all 
the different individualities of the different chil- 
dren through the same mold. We have been try 
ing to put them through the same mill, so to 
speak, with never a thought as to the possibilities 
of success with individuals in some particular 
line of work. 

‘Thanks, however, to the influence of the people 
who really think, we are at the point where we 
may soon see « bountiful. harvest reaped by reach- 
ing the child in making school appeal to his every 
day nature,-—by causing him to feel that school 
is the beginning of the life he is about to live in- 
stead of an unnatural drudgery; and so mold his 
character that he will be of some use to the com- 
munity at large when he becomes an adult. 
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How to Retain Health at-Home 


13) George R. Borden 


Supervisor of Physical Education in the Public Schools and Y. M,C, A, of Springheld, Ohio 


EK WHO takes daily exercise is a wise ani 
healthy nan. The true iden of physical 
exereise Js lo give health and not to devel- 

op large muscles. [fF we can keep our stomach, 

liver, kidneys, heart, lungs, ele., In working order 
the muscles will take care of themselves. 

The blood is the food carrier that 
nutrition to every part of the body, also tikes up 
the waste mnatertal and carries it off; 
we need a good circulation. 

The heart is the force pump and must be strong 
lo force the blood lowvery part of the body. Vhe 
lunes need lo he in vood condition in order todo 
their work In purifymy the blood on its return to 
the heart. 

The air we breathe purifies the blood = in 


carries the 


therefore, 


the 
lunys, so we must have pure air and breathe il 
deeply. 

Phe man who has dyspepsia and tikes two or 
more pills before his meals, then sits down to the 








fool. 
Or the 


mtn who ts lo take his medicine three times a diy 


table and ents till he nearly bursts is a 


OF course those pills will be of no use. 


and forgets and takes only three tines a week 
kick coming the medicme, Cer 
lainly nots he cannot expect it to help. Tt is 
equally true of CXCTCING. Just as sooh as We vel 
lazy and begin lo say. OP haven t the tine today 
jusl so soon will 


has no about 


lo vo through Uhose exercises,” 
they begin to lose their value. 
A man does not have to plav football or ran 
a Marathon « very clivy lo heep stroug. Some pro- 
ple have this idea, but it is not trae. ‘To over- 
System 


fellow 


exercise is worse than to under exercise. 

aud regularity is far more valuable. A 
went to” his physician and was given a four 
ounce bottle of cough syrup and the directious 
read: “One leaspoontull Lwice per day.” He saad, 
“Ta little will do good more ts betler,’? so he took 


itall. He died 


overdid it: lack of conmnon sense. 


Some people overdo exercise, strain their heart 
resull. The first 
Marathon runner dropped dead at the end of his 
; ‘Pen minutes of daily exercise is worth 
more than two hours exereise once per Ween. 

The following series of exercises have been care- 
fully selected) for home use and are suitable 
‘They require ouly about 
Chis first series starts with 
clomentury movements and each week will become 
more advanced and if carefully and regularly fol 
lowed will bring results. 

Take deep breathing im the open air, Sleep 
with a Chew your food well. 
Don toverheat. Tf time permits, it is well to take 
a towel rub after the exercise. 


or some other organ; same 


journey. 


for inen and women. 


len minutes each diay. 


window Open, 


‘Twenty-six Exercises for Hlome Use 
Repeat exch movement eight times. 
Exercise No. 1. Stand erect, bend 


(Coutinucd on page 58) 


forwarel 
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MARCH PICTURE STORY 


Nore: This picture is designed to be used in connection with language lessons or primary reading exercises, 
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Nature Study and Elementary Agriculture Outline. 


MARCH, APRIL, MAY 


Firsr Grape 
Plant Life— 

Buds considered as baby plants. Consider their 
coats and dresses, the skirt linings, etc. Compare 
the opening of buds with the opening of cacvons. 
How about the lining of cacoons? The lining of 
the bird’s nest? The covering in the cradle for 
baby brother or baby sister? 

Give some elementary work in story form about 
the plant baby. Its food and home. Soak some 
beans over night so that the halves will slip apart 
easily and find the little baby plant. 

Plant beans or corn in box of dirt or sawdust. 
(Saw dust may be obtained from the laboratory 
or some saw mill.’ Place the boxes in the win- 
dow of the schoolroom so that the plants can have 
sunlight. Observe their development. Call at- 
tention to the parts of the plants without giving 
them the terms. One is a dicot., the other a 
monocot. ‘These terms should not be used. De- 
termine as far as possible the office of each, 

Draw the conclusion that all life takes a new 
form, a new life and vigor under the influence of 
spring. (Spring, 9.) 

Encourage the pupils to make a small garden 
at home—planting lettuce, radishes, onions. 

Be able to recognize some of the common wild 
flowers-—the violet, spring beauties and dande- 
lion. (Bailey, 171.) 

Animal Life— 

Observation and conversation in regard to the 
return of the robin and the other spring birds. 
Bluebird. (Colored Key 182.) Robin. (Col- 
ored Key, 207, figure 671.) Where are these birds 
nesting? How do they build their nests? Habits 
of feeding their young. ‘The nesting period calls 
out the sonys of the birds. Why? Encourage the 
pupils to imitate the notes of the sangsters. ‘l'o 
imitate will require close observation and conse- 
quently the desire to frighten the birds away will 
be lessened. One of the most important values to 
the pupil in the observation of bird life and 
habits is the development of care in the pro- 
tection of the bird and its family. 

Cacoons and butterflies (Comstock, 187-250. 
This reading is for the teacher.) In connection 
with this study of butterflies and moths, let the 
teacher read good nature stories. 

Encourage the pupils to make homes for the 
wren and the bluebirds. (Hodge, 332. ) 
Inorganic Nature— 

Call attention to the spring rain and the warm 
winds, the direction of the warm winds and the 
color and shape of the clouds. ‘To the tempera- 
ture of the ground when the plants begin to grow. 
That the altitude of the sun is greater than it was 
during the winter months. 

Hygiene— j 

Review the work in hygiene for the first grade 
that they had during the fall and winter months. 
The teacher should make a record of her pupils 
upon the following points: Count the open 
mouths in your room. Are the mouth-breathers 
behind in their studies? Are they restless and 
troublesome? Havea talk with their mothers. 
What are adenoids? Find out all you can about 
adenoids. Oftentimes the dullness of the pupil 
is not on account of mental weakress but some 
physical weakness. Do your mouth-breathers 
have more colds than the others? Why? Geta 
Snellen test card for the examination of the eyes. 


Seconp GraDE 
Plant Life— 

Yollect lilac buds. Horse chestnutbuds. Hick- 
ory buds. (Bailey, 10 & 60, also Spring, 11.) 
These will show, as well, perhaps, as any others, 
the store of food for the plantlets, and the pro- 
tective care of the clothing. What part of the 
bud serves as clothing? What part of the dress 


serves as a niaker of food for the baby plant? 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


By M. N. Todd 


Superintendent of City Schools, Carlyle, Il. 


In the cherry bud note the flower. Purpose of 
the flower bud? Name several fruit trees. Have 
pupils bring twigs of the Pussy-willow for ex- 
amination. 

Flowers:—Note the first that appear. Learn 
their names if possible and describe the soil in 
which they grow. Learn the parts of the plant 
and their uses to the extent of the child’s ability. 

Dandelions :—( Bailey, 171 and Spring, 49-55.) 
Violets. (Spring, 35.) Spring beauties, shep- 
herd’s purse, peppergrass, buttercups and red 
clover. 

Have the pupils make a small garden for let- 
tuce, radishes and onions; also a flower garden 
for nasturtiums and sweet peas. Recognize the 
may-apple. Notice its early appearance. 

Plant beans and peas, corn and other seeds and 
place in the window of the schoolroom where the 
sun’s rays may strike them. See first grade’s out- 
line for germination of seeds. 

Animal Life— 

Birds:—The return of those that remain all 
winter. Watch their preparations for nest build- 
ing. Do any of the birds nest in April? Which 
ones? Can you give the note of the house wren? 
Encourage the boys to build houses for the wrens. 
It should be in the shade. Did you ever see : 
chickadee’s nest? Do you know the turtle-dove ? 
Describe its nest. How big is the nest? Place 
of building the nest? Read the story of how the 
dove learned to build her nest. 

Never mind the number of eggs, unless it can 
be found out other than by disturbing the bird 
and her family. After the young birds have ap- 
peared in the nest, a very close observation will 
not drive the mother bird away. In fact, if the 
mother bird finds that the children do not want 
to harm her little ones she will become quite docile 
and altogether free from embarrassment at the 
presence of her friendly visitors. Report upon 
the manner of feeding the young. How the little 
ones receive their food, how often fed, where the 
nests are built and the old bird’s care of the little 
ones on leaving the nest. These reports should be 
encouraged. 

Learn, if possible, the number of days for in- 
cubation, Number of eggs laid in one day. Does 
the bird begin incubation when the first eggs are 
laid? Does the male or female incubate the eggs ? 
Investigate as to the male incubating the eggs. 
Prepare a chart of location of bird’s nest. (Hodge, 
$21.) What are their enemies? (Hodge, 42.) 
Purpose of bell upon cats? Describe the method 
in which a bird takes a bath. 

Cacoons and butterflies:—Have the pupils 
collect cacoons. Note place on tree or fence from 
which the cacoon is taken. Note the material of 
the cacoon; its lining. (Comstock, 187-205. For 
teacher only. ) 

Hygiene—Teach pupils to play, it being one 
of the main essentials to good health. ‘Teach sev- 
eral new games. ‘These games should not be 
bossed, but can be legitimately supervised. 


Tuirp Grape 
Plant Life— 

Flowering plants. Learn the names of some of 
the common flowers of your school district, as 
violets, pansies, spring beauties, may-apple, ete. 

Notice the following points: (Apgar’s Trees.) 

(a) As to distinguishing marks in flowers, leaf, 
stem and roots. 

(b) As to habitat. 

(c) As to its struggle to maintain existence. 

Encourage the pupils to transplant some of the 
common wild flowers to their home gardens and to 
observe proper care in rearing them. 

Plant beans and corn in a box of dirt or saw- 
dust and place in a window where the plant can 
have the sunlight. Observe the development. 
Call their attention to the parts of the plants. 
Bring out the fact that one is a dicotyl, and the 
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Determine as far as possible 


other a monocotyl. 
Plant squash seeds and notice 


the office of each. 
the heel. 

Condemn the common practice of butchering 
trees. 

Condemn the Carolina Poplar as a shade tree. 

Learn the names of the native shrubs and dis- 
cuss their comparative value as ornaments for 
parks and lawns, homes for birds, ete. Recognize 
the red-bud, dogwood, persimmon, alder, etc. 
Anima] Life— 

Become familiar with the birds studied in the 
work of the first and second grades. What are 
their enemies? In this connection discuss the cat 
as to destruction of birds. Use of beli on cats. 
(Hodge, 42.) Note the birds that remain over 
winter. What enables them to remain over win- 
ter? Record the dates of the arrival of the spring 
birds. Study the chimney sweep. (Apgar’s 
Birds.) Hard-billed and soft-billed birds. (Agr. 
for Beginners, 254.) Name some of the birds 
that live upon insects. Some of the birds that 
live upon fruit, upon nuts, upon grains. Some 
of the birds that live upon seeds and grains. 
Mention the fact that the robin changes his diet. 
In the spring his principal food consists of worms 
and later in the season he changes to seeds and 
fruits. Did you ever see a robin eat persimmons? 
At what season do you think he would eat per- 
simmons ? 

Study the catbird as to size, color and song. 
Did you ever observe that the catbird has a cer- 
tain place to eat his food? This is his table. 

Bird’s nests:—Do any of the birds nest during 
April? Which birds make their nests first and 
when? Is the old nest or any part of it used in 
the construction of the new? Get reports on the 
whole process of nest building. Prepare a chart 
of the location of bird’s nests. (Hodge, 321.) 

Tell how a bird takes a bath. Does he take 
a sun bath? How many of the pupils have seen 
the hen take a sun bath? 

The crow :—What do vou know about the crow’s 
character? Is he of more injery than benefit? 
(Kellogg, 371.) Condemn the Illinois law pay- 
ing bounty on the heads of crows. Did you ever 
hear a crow that was trained to talk ? 

The frog and toad: —If convenient collect two 
toads, a male and female, in order to secure some 
eggs and to watch them develop into tadpoles. 
(Hodge, 276.) Do toads sing? So many people 
mistake the note of the toad for the croak of the 
frog. . * 

Insects :—- Ants. 
Kellogg, 225. 
Hygiene— 

Care of eyes. Sce outline of other grades for 
test for eyes. Call attention to the many un- 
thoughtful things done by pupils. Standing too 
near the board. Holding the book too near the 
eyes. Looking cross-eyed. 

Why should we breathe through the nose? 
Make examinations for the causes of mouth- 
breathers. 

Some contagious diseases of children and how 
to avoid them: Measles, whooping cough, diph- 
theria, chickenpox, itch and scarlet fever. Ex- 
plain to the children that their parents are liable 
to a fine if the children are sent to school with 
any of these diseases. Show harmful effects of 
use of tobacco. Of chewing and the habit of 
smoking cigarettes. > 

What makes corns? How can they be pre- 
vented? What colors are best for clothing in 
summer? In winter? How to care for chapped 
hands and face. 

Inorganic Nature— 

Note the weather and keep a diagram showing 
daily observations. In making the observations 
it will be necessary to make them at the same-time 
each day, stating whether-it is hot, warm, cooler, 


(Linville & 
Hodge, 86.) 


Kelley, 78. 
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cold; clear, cloudy, rain or snow; calm or windy. 
Be sure to write the date, as: ; 
Dec. 6—Warm—rainy—windy. 
This record should be kept at least one month, 
Fourrn Grape 
Plant Life— 
Learn the names of the common spring flowers, 
and review those that have been given in the lower 


giades. Be able to recognize the locust and the 
vansies, Encourage the pupils to make a pansy 


ved at home, Study the buds and twigs of avail- 
able trees. Special arrangement of leaves to ob- 
tain the sunlight. . Study the parts of the flower 
sepal, petal, stamen, pollen, pistil, nectar. ‘Tell 
the use of each in some simple, complete flower. 
The position of the parts of a simple flower should 
he the means of recognition, Cross-pollination. 
(Agr. for Beginners, 48.) Study the essential 
insect visitation as to the effect upon plants. 
Study the essential marks of the two large classes 
of the angiosperms-monocotyls and the dicotyls. 

Have the pupils plant watermelon, squash and 
cucumber seeds in chalk boxes and place in the 
schoolroom window so that they may be watched. 
(See references of other grades for germination of 
seeds ) For paris cf flowers see the following ref- 
erences: Agr. for Beginners, 44. First Prin. of 
Agr., 96. <Also the teacher may read Briley, 
130-200. 

Animal Life— 

A full report of the return of the migratory 
birds should be completed by this time. (See New 
Facts about the Migration by W. W. Cook, Gov- 
ernment Bulletin. ) ‘ 

Birds-habitat: Name some of the birds that 
catch their prey on the wing, or as they fly, such 
as swallows and the. purple martin, kingbird, 
nighthawk, whippoorwill. Get reports of each 
after nesting and feeding. Study the chipping 
sparrow. (Colored Key, 222.) ‘The song spar 
row. (Colored Key, 229.) Read Chapters 1, 11, 
Hit. Classify as to building their nests—ground 
builders, brush builders, tree builders, in hole in 
limb, box builders, in barn, bank or house. 

Purple Martin: (Apgar’s Birds, 105, Colored 
Key, 250.) What are polygamous birds? (Kel 
logg’s Zoology, 339.) Of these birds does the 
male work and sit upon the eggs? 

Learn something of the cardinal bird. 
ored Key, 172.) Limtate his call. 

Rabhit: (See Chapter VI in Uncle Robert's 
Geography.) Describe the rabbit's nest. Where 
does the rabbit get the hairs to make her nest ? 
Does a wet spring have anything lo do with the 
mortality? How many young do you find in one 
nest? Why can a rabbit run faster up ball than 
it can down? Namie its foods. 

Insect Life— 

Gather cocoons and study the butterfly or the 
moth that emerges from the case. In this con 
nection notice the habits of the insect ino making 
itself a morsel for the birds. Do these insects not 
try to protect themselves from the birds? How ? 
Compare the toad as an insect catcher with the 
birds studied. Which isa more valuable helper 
ona formorin a garden? Siudy the develop 
ment of the ‘Colorado potato beetle. (Hodge, 
222.) 

information for the Teacher; Hibernates in 
ground or under shelter as adull. Comes oul in 
April. Lays 500 or 700 eggs in groups of len 
or forty on under side of leaf. Hatches in about 
a week, larvae dark red, becomes lighter, double 
row of black lateral spots, anterior portions black. 
Grows two or three weeks, pupiates in ground, 
then beetle emerges from the ground in about a 
month after hatching. Sometimes three broods. 
Ives continue developing in ovary for about 
forty days. 

The Frog — 

His color. Is there protective coloration as we 
have with the toad? Which lias teeth, the toad 
or the frog? Explain that the tadpole of the 
toad will become a toad in about three or four 
weeks, and the tadpole of the frog will take at 
least two years. 

Hygiene— 

Fo 


r the work in hygiene for the fourth grade, 


(Col- 
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pages 114-170 of the little book called ‘The 
King and His Wonderful Castle.” 
Weather Reports— 

Alinospheric conditions in relation to plant 
and animal life, Do ants give warning as to the 
approach of rain? How about young lambs, 
pigs and calves? Any kind of animals? Do the 
leaves on trees have any behavior lo sink atmos- 
pheric conditions? How about barnyard fowls? 

Make a temperature report for at least two 
weeks as follows: 

Fen: 19... Ga. Mi. Id aim 

O()? al a 


SB M: 
+ a 


2 Ps Mi 
93° 
Soil Making: 

This should not be taken up the last of the 
spring term, but about the firstof March. (Tarr 
& MeMorray’s Primary Geography, Chapter 1.) 

Kirrit Grape 
Plant Life-— 

Study the opening of some buds. (Phe teacher 
should read the first chapters in Bailey’s Lessons 
on Plants.) Note purposes of arrangement on 
Note whether the early spring Howers, such 
as spring benuties, violets, cte., come from seeds 
or from underground stems. Compare the habits 
of underground stems with the hibernation sand 
migration Of animals; with man’s preparation 
for winter and spring. Wisdom of the plan may 
Review energy as applied lo heat 


slew. 


he discussed. 
and moistare, and the study of the importance of 
hight in its influence upon plant life. Does the 
omon or the potato store ap sturch for man or 
for its own use 2 

Classify the common plants on basis of useful- 
ness to man. Those that are diarntul to miu. 

Name the prostrate plants known as strawberry, 
dewberry, creeping vines. ete. , 

Other plants showing forms between tie erect 
Do the 
grapes grow on the old stem or the new? Do 
you see why il is necessary to trim: grape vines ? 
When? ‘Trees should never be trimmed when 
they bleed. “Phe sear should always be painted 
or covered with pitch. Do the people of your 
lown trim the trees at the proper time ? 

Learn all you can about the columbine, butter- 
cup and crowfool, (Bailey, 257 & 258. ) 

Cross pollination by bees, insects and winds. 


and the prostrate, as grape vine, ete. 


(Aig. for Beginners, bS.) ‘Phe teacher should 
rend these references and not read then to the 


pupils. 

Condenmn the common practice of butchering 
trees, 

The observation from the school window should 
he the potato, both Trish and sweet, (he Chinese 
lily bulb also. 

Gel a Chinese lily bulb and place on some stones 
insdish of water. In abouts month it will pro 
blossoms ius if il hive 
been planted in the soll. Where doves i vol its 
plant food? Will new Lilies grow From it next 
Mach bulb has enough food stored away 


duce as many lenves sand 


yenr? 
to form full grown leaves and blossoms, but not 
enough lO form new bulbs unless it 
plant food from the soil. 

Plant in good rich dirt ina chalk box or jurdi- 
‘Lhe potato is 


vels new 


niere other bulbs, as hyacinths. 
nol 8 bulb, hut is the thickened part of sn une 
derground stem. — [ts buds. Puta 
potato ina shallow dish of water in a sunny win 
dow; it will torn green like other branches, and 
its eves will pul forth doaves, 

Is the turnip a bulb, a branch ors rool 2 

Learn to recognize the following trees: box 
elder, bireh, mitple, syerinore, pine and cedar. 
(Apgar’s 'Prees.) Bring specimens of the maple 
friik to the schoolroom and notice the wines. 

The peach, wild cherry, black walnut, chestnut, 
maple and oak are among the trees that can be 
readily raised from seed. 
Animal Life — 

Birds-habitat: Those frequently seen in’ the 
upper half of trees, such as orioles, cedar birds, 
Get reports as to their 


. ae? . 
CVES ure 


viroes, crows, hawks, ete. 
nesting and feeding. ae. 

Birds most frequently seen in the lower half of 
trees, or in bushy shrubs, as sparrows, thrushes, 
summer yellow birds, cat birds, ete. 


“ay 


Birds of tree trunks, large limbs, as the wood- 
pecker, flicker, night hawk, ete.’ Their nesting 
and feeding. 

Birds that show preference to evergreens, as 
cedar birds, ete. Birds that are found feeding 
among the foliage and the terminal twigs of trees, 
as viroes, yellow warblers, flyeatchers, ete. Their 
feeding and nesting. f 

Birds that choose conspicuous perches, as the 
northern shrike, kingbirds, swallows, kingfishers, 
crows, blue jays, ete. Nesting and feeding. 

Birds of gardens or orchards, as robins, spar- 
rows, catbirds, wrens, cedar birds, blue jays, 
chickadees, ete. 

Birds of woods; as warblers, thrushes and wood- 
peckers. ‘Their nesting and feeding. 

Birds of shrubhery, bushes and thickets, as 
chickadees, cow birds, red-winged blackbird, ete. 
Nesting and feeding. (Consult Colored Key and 
also Apgar’s Birds.) What are altricial young ? 
What are precocial young? (The teacher should 
read bulletin'on Four Common Birds of the Farm 
and Garden Ly 8S. D. Judd. Free from the U. 
S. Department of Agr. ) 

How fast do birds travel? The homing pigeon 
can fly LOO miles an hour. 

Make a special study of the barn swallow, 
(Colored Key, 250. Apyar’s Birds, 116.) The 
heker. (Colored Key. 154. Apgar’s Birds, 
78.) The blackbird. (Unele Robert’s Geogra- 
phy. l 19.) 

Do you find any flies ina barn where there is 
a swallow’s nest? Why? At what temperature 
do eggs incubate? In how many days will bird’s 
eggs incubate? Hen’seggs? Have you ever seen 
the egg-tooth on the beak of the young chick ? 

Insects: Study life eyele so as to classify on 
the basis of harmfulness and usefulness to man 
Ilow can the laws or forees of nature be turned to 
the destruction of insects, and the propagation of 
the useful? Study very carefully the relation of 
birds to insects. . 

The Frog: Explain that the frog gets food 
only by reflex action, That he will starve in the 
inidst of a pun of food if it does not move, Ex 
plain the action of the tongue. Do you think 
thatit is possible for a frog to live in a stone for 
thousands of years without food or air and be alive 
when taken from the stone? Do you think that 
they can be frozen in iee and yet regain life when 
the ice melts by nattrat means ? 

‘Tell something of fossils. Get pieces of lime- 
stone that contain fossils and show to the pupils. 
Hygiene 

What sort of people sometimes have unwashed 
teeth? What does sucking the thumb and fingers 
do lo the jaws sometimes ? What disease 1s called 
the “White Plague?’ Be a soldier and help 
shunp out this disease. Plenty of fresh air and 
cleanliness are the weapons, Can you explain 
how the germs get into the lungs, bones and hips ? 
Some very good books upon this work of hygiene 


are Gulick’s Good Health, Allen’s Phvysies and 
Hlealth and Ritehte’s Primer of Sanitation. 
Tnorganic Nature 

Stars: Polarstar. The constellation of Ursa 
Majér. Meaning. Pointers. Mythological 


story of the bear. (Whittaker’s Planisphere will 
vive the exact location. ) 

SixtH GRADE 
Plant Lift 

Perfect and imperfect flower. (First Prin. of 
Agr., 101. Agr. for Beginners, +48.) 

Discuss the stems of plants. 

(x) Long and straight herbaceous stem, as sun- 
flower, corn plant, cane stalk, wheat, oats, rye, 
ete. Purpose of these long stems in struggle for 
existence, 

(b) The exeurrent stem, as pine, spruce, cle. 
Advantages and disadvantages in the struggle. 

(c) The deliquiscent stem, as the oak, elm and 
poplar, Advantage and disadvantage in the 
struggle. Compare those grown in the field with 
those grown in the forest. Why the difference ? 
How about the apple, peach and other orchard 
trees ? 

Continued on Page 38 











lor who the pleasure of spring shall tell, 

When on the leafless stalk the brown buds swell, 

When the grass brightens and the days grow long, 

And little birds break out in rippling song.’’ 

—Celia Thaxter. 
A GOOD SHOT 

(A Short Tale in Short Words for Boys Both Tall 
and Short) 

Once there was a boy who was a good marksman with 
a stone or a sling-shot, or a bow and arrow, or a cross- 
bow, or an air-gun, or anything he took aim with. 
So he went about all day, aiming at everything he 
came near. Kven at his meals he would think about 
good shots at the clock, or the cat, or the flies on the 
wall, or anything he chanced to see. 

Near where he lived there lived a little bird that 
had a nest and five young birds. So many large 
mouths in small heads, always open wide for food, 
kept her hard at work. From dawn to dark she flew 
here and there, over fields and woods and roads, get- 
ting worms and flies, and bugs, and seeds, and such 
things as she knew were good for her young birds, It 
was a great wonder what lots of food those five small 
things could eat. What she brought each day would 
have filled that nest full up to the top, yet they ate it 
all and asked tor more before daylight next morning. 
Though it was such hard work, she was glad to do it, 
and went on day after day, always flying off with a 
gay chirp, and back with a bit of some kind of food; 
and though she did not eat much herself, except what 
stuck to her bill after she had fed them, vet she never 
let them want, not even the smallest and weakest of 
The little fellow could not ask as loudly as the 
others, yet she always fed him first. 


them, 


One day, when she had picked up a worm, and 
perched a minute on the wall before flying to her nest, 
the good marksinan saw her, and of course aimed at 
her, and hit her in the side. She was much hurt and 


in great pain, yet she fluttered and limped, and 
dragged herself to the foot of the tree where her nest 
was, but she could not fly up to her nest, for her wing 
was broken, She chirped a little and the young ones 
heard her, and as they were hungry they chirped back 
loudly, and she knew all their voices, even the weak 
note of the smallest of ail; but she could not come up 
to them, nor even tell them why she did not come. 
And when she heard the call of the small one she tried 
again to rise, but only one of her wings would move, 
and that just turned her over on the side of the broken 
wing. All the rest of that day the little mother lay 
there, and when she chirped, her children answered, 
and when they chirped, she answered, only when the 
good marksman chanced to pass by; then she kept 
weaker, 


quite still. fainter and 


and late in the day the young ones could not hear it 


But her voice grew 


any more, but she could still hear them. 

Some time in the night the moither-bird died, and 
in the morning she lay there quite cold and stiff, with 
her dim eyes still turned up to the nest where her 
young ones were dying of hunger. But they did not 
die so long they slept, until their 
hunger waked them up, and then called until they 
And the next 
was very cold and they missed their mother’s 


soon. All day 


were so tired they fell asleep again. 
night 
warm breast, and before day-dawn they all died, one 
after the other, excepting the smallest, which was 
lowest down in the nest, and in the morning be 
pushed up his head and opened his yellow bill to be 
fed; but there was no one to feed him, and so he died, 
too, at last, with his mouth wide open and empty. 

And so, the good marksman had killed six birds 
with one shot—the mother and her five young ones, 
Do you not think he must be a proud boy? Should 
you not like to do the same? If you know him, please 
read this little tale to him, He may like to hear it.— 
Joseph Kirkland in St. Nicholas. 

HELPING THE ROBIN 


A dear little robin, 

One morning in spring, 
Came into my garden 

In search of a string 
To weave in her nest 

In the top of a tree, 
Aud O she was busy 
As busy could be! 
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Our Animal Friends 


By Marie B. McKinney 


I said, ‘‘ Little robin, 
I’d like to assist ; 
I’ve plenty of cotton, 
‘Twill never be inissed.”’ 
Quite plainly she chirped, 
As she flew from the ground, 
‘ll be back again soon 
When there’s no one around.’’ 
Some long strings of cotton 
I laid in a row— 
I knew she'd be back 
In a minute or so, 
And sure enough, children— 
Now what do you think? 
She snapped them all up 
Just as quick as a wink! 
Then up to the tree 
Flew the robin so fair, 
The strings all a-floating 
Aloft on the air; 
Though some were so long 
That she let them hang down. 
It made just the prettiest 
Nest in the town. 
As oft as she came 
I as often supplied 
The strings for the home 
Of this beautiful bride ; 
I ne’er saw a bird 
Show such vigor and zest, 
As this special robin 
In building her nest. 
With grass and with string 
She wove out and in, 
And soon ail was spick 
And span as a pin. 
[ see her no more— 
She stays on the nest-- 
Some other fine morning 
I'll tell you the rest.—dmanda Garver. 
PRINCK—A GOOD HORSE 

Prince was a beautiful horse, his smooth coat and 
long tail, his mane and ears were as white as milk. 

Stamp! Stamp! came a sound from the barn, it was 
made by Prince, if he had been a man he would have 
called, ‘‘ Master come, I am ready!’’ The saddle was 
on his back and the bridle on his head, and he was all 
ready for the fine trip he knew he and his master 
would have together, for they were fast friends. 

When the master came he led Prince from the barn, 
jumped on his*back, tonched him ever so lightly with 
the whip and cried, ‘‘On, Prince, my beanty! We must 
ride fast and far today.’’ 

Prince tossed his head, for he understood, raised his 
hoofs high and trotted along. By and by it began to 
rain, but the master did not care, for he had on thick 
clothes, and Prince did not mind, for his milk-white 
On and on they went, 
up and down hill and along smooth roads. Every 
time the master would say, ‘‘On, Prince, my beauty! 
We must ride fast and far today,’’ Prince would toss 
his head, raise his hoofs and trot faster. 

They took a path through the woods, 
On and on they went. All at once 
He sniffed 


coat was thick and warm too. 


On both sides 
were tall trees. 
Prince pointed his ears forward to listen. 
the air, and turned straight round toward home. ‘‘Go 
on, sir,’’ said the master. ‘* We still have far to go.”’ 
And he pulled on the rein and turned the horse about. 
Prince trotted on a little way, and then he pointed 
his ears forward again to listen, sniffed the air, and 
turned straight round toward home. ; 
This time the master touched Prince with the whip. 
“What do you ‘“We are not 
ready to go home,'’ And again he pulled on the rein, 


mean, sir?’’ he cried. 


and turned him about. 

But Prince only trotted on a little way, when he 
pointed his ears forward to listen, sniffed the air, and 
turned straight round toward home. This time the 
master did not try to turn him about. 

‘*What do you hear, good horse?’’ the master said, 
and he listened and heard a faint, roaring noise. 
‘‘What do you smell, good horse?’’ he said: and he 
smelled and noticed that there was smoke in the air. 

‘*Good horse!’’ said the master. ‘‘ The woods are 
afire, and you heard the roar and smelled the smoke. 
Good horse! Do your best now and take us home 
safely, before the fire reaches us.”’ 

So they started back home, Prince tossed his head 
and raised his hoofs high and ran like the wind, He 
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vrew so hot that his coat was wet, but his legs were 
strong and his hoofs went pound, pound, faster and 
The smoke grew thicker. The roar of the fire 
But Prince brought his master safely 


faster. 
grew louder, 
out of the woods. 

On the top of the hill they stopped. The master 
jumped down and wiped off Prince’s wet, milk-white 
He stroked his nose. Ile patted his soft sides. 
Thank you, my beauty!”’ 
Down below he could see the yel- 


coat, 
‘Good Prince! 
pered in his ear. 


he whis- 


low fire burning the woods, 

The master took off his hat and bowed his head. 
‘*Thank you, O God,”’ he said ‘‘for giving Prince his 
keen smell, and his sharp ears, and his strong legs, 


and his hard hoofs, so that he could bring us both - 


safely out of the woods. Amen.’’ 

While the master was making this prayer Prince’s 
nose was laid against his shoulder, as if he, too, wished 
to say, ‘‘ Thank you.’’—Aldapled from Lereau Graded 
Lessons. 

HOW THE CHIMES RANG 

An old legend says that there was in a city in Ger- 
many an old church in whose belfry were the most 
beautiful chimes in the world. No-man or woman 
living had ever heard them ring, but each one had 
heard his father or grandfather tell of their wonderful 
beauty. 

There was a belief among the people that the chimes 
would ring on Christmas Day if they brought their 
est precious gifts and laid them on the altar of the 
church. The king appointed the next Christmas for 
every man, woman, and child in the city to bring his 
gift. 

Kirst came the king and laid his crown upon the 
altar. The people gazed in wonder and sat waiting 
for surely no gift could be more précious 
But the chimes did not ring. 


expectantly ; 
than the king's crown. 
Then a soldier came and laid his sword upon the altar, 
but the chimes did not ring. A woman brought a 
beautiful dress, all of her own weaving and laid it by 
the soldier's sword, but there was no sound from the 
old belfry. A maiden brought flowers, planted and 
watered by her own hand, but the chimes did not ring. 

Now there was in a distant part of the city a little 
boy named Peter, who for weeks had been saving afew 
small coins for his gift. It had been very hard to save 
them.. But at last he was on his way with these, his 
most precious gift, to lay on the altar. He had nearly 
reached the steps of the church when a whine made 
him look down on the sidewalk. There in a doorway 
crouched a little dog with a broken leg. What should 
Peter do? It was getting late. If he waited to take 
the dog home and bind up his leg, the church would 
be closed and he would lose his little chance to make 
the beautiful chimes ring. But another whine came 
from the dog. Peter tcook lis hand from the pocket 
where the hard-earned money lay, picked up the dog 
in his arms and ran home as swiftly as he could. As 
he came to the door he called to his Brother Hans. 
‘*Hans, quickly, take the money and run back to the 
chureh. Quickly, Hans! it may be closed and the 
chimes have not been rung.’ 

Then he set to work binding up the dog’s leg. His 
The western sunlight 


’ 


little brother ran to the church. 
was throwing long shadows down the aisles as the 
people sat waiting, discouraged, hoping against hope 
as one gift after another was laid upon the altar and 
still the chimes were silent. Just as a few left their 
places to pass out, giving up hope, a tiny boy came 
panting, breathless, up the steps, down the long aisle, 
straight to the altar where he laid a few small coins. 

Suddenly from out the long silent belfry broke the 
most wonderful music—filling the church, the air, the, 
city, with glorious harmony. People fell upon their 
knees in joy and thankfulnes, men who had not prayed 
in years praised God, mothers held tieir little children 
more closely to their hearts. The whole city seemed 
caught up in heavenly melody and held close to the 
heart of God. 

And from a window in a distant part of the city little 
Peter's face looked out, its great longing changed into 
great peace. His own small gift had made the chimes 
ting out at last.—Sedected. 
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Puritan and Peacemaker 
(A Group Reading Play for Young People) 
By Constance D’Arcy Mackay 
PART I 
Nore :—As the snb-title indicates, this 
pliy is to be used for Group Reading as 


For Group Reading 


well as for acting. 
the teacher first reads the scene setting. 
Then list 


aloud, and each student 


the of characters is also read 


chooses (or has 
chosen for him) a part. To the lines of 
this part he adheres thronghout all the 
play, reading whenever it is his turn, 
In this way the play is taken as a lesson 
in Rnglish, the urge of the play-story, as 
it gathers impetus, making for clearer 
enunciation, Imagination is stimulated: 


speech becomes charged with meaning 
individuality. 


tovether of words should become an 


aud A slovenly ranning 
im- 


possibility. The teacher should see to it 


that each sentence is given its full mean- | 


ing and significance. The students taking 
part in the Group Reading should learn 
as muciit as possible about the times in 
laid. 
study the character for 
this 


story, 


which the play is 


whom they are 


responsible. In way 


voiny oon 


comes a kind ol 


mouth to month, a story in which they | 


are taking an actual living part. Inter- 
est should be stirred: How will the 
Merrymounters treat the Puritans? ILow 


will the Puritans treat the Merrvinonunt- 


ers? If it comes to a struggle, which 
ones will be likely to win?) Whieh ones 
would the boys and girls rather be? 
Vierrymount was a fascinating place in 


which to abide in suminer: but what of 
the long cold winter? Were not the 
Puritans better off by their snug hearth. 
stones? Snel questions should be dis- 


enssed, and they will be of value in imak- 


ing the life of those davs poignantly real, 


The play ean be acted in’ the school- 
room: but oan assembly hall wonld be 
ideal for it, if it can be liad, Tf not, the 


play can be given in the widest space 
Have preen curtains for a 
the 


screen or clotheshorses covered with green 


obtainable, 


background, and to form sides, or 


burlap. An upturned peach basket, cov- 


ered with vreen crepe paper, danbed with 


white and brown, makes a fine stump, 


For a log two vinegar barrels fastened 


ane 
the 


cCAn- 


covered with 


The 
Puritans can be fashioned of black 


together, and wreen 


brown burlap, costumes of 


bric, and those of the Merrymounters oi 


the same material in gay colors, Three 
or four yards of five cent material will 
make the vorgeous cavalier cloaks that 
did finery, and concealed 
what was worn beneath. After the play 
has been thoronglly memorized it might 
be given ont of doors, where a genuine 
Robin Hood-ish setting will appeal to 
the boys: and where a maypole dance 


for tattered 


will look charming if done by the girls, | 


It should be played with much spirit. 

Rach month a synopsis of the past 
mouth will be given, so that the play can 
easily be kept track of. 

Whether the play is given indoors or 
oul, the scene-setting should always be 
read, as it fixes the place and atmosphere 
firmly in the minds of the young people 
intetested. 


They should | 


the play be- | 
from | 





Nathaniel ILawthorne’s ‘* Maypole of 





thing! "Tis meagerly we’ve fared this 


! 
| Merrymount’’ and Whittier’s ‘‘ Margaret | Past forinight, But saved from the rest 


| ° 
| Smith’s Journal’? should be read in con- 


nection with the play. Also 


Knight of the Golden Melice.”’ 


{ 
| Study 
| good books on Puritan costumes, 


CAST 

Simon Searleu 

Sarah, lias sister 

Will Lackleather 

Mol) 

Nan 

Jock Ths 
Tid \ Re 

loan \ outlaw tolk 


ee of Merrymount 


Christopher Carmel 
(**Rat,’*) 

Mauneh 

Goody Gleason 

Bess 


Resolute Hndicott 
Gillian Pritelard 
hicht-for-Right Norcross 
Amos Warden 

Khenezer Matthews 
Fruyai Hilton 


) Puritans 


Scene, an open glade at) Merrymount, 
Mass. on a summer's day, 1020, Trees at 
righi, left, and background, In centre 
fof the stave aamaypole decked with 
}streuning ribbons that are somewhat 
taded., Tewards the left background, at 


| bed of pine bonghs sweet fern, suid moss. 
Not far from this bed, towards fore- 
ground, a tiny glimmer of fire, over 
Whose graying ashes 1s hung a small iron 
kettle, Seattered on the ground by the 
lire a goodly number of iron and pewter 
drinking cups, and an tron skillet for 
brewing, The play begins by the en- 


trance of Simon Searlett: from the lett, 
With a troop of Merryvmounters at. ltis 
heels, Pauneh, Nan, Moll, Tib, Joan, 


and Will Tackleather, All wear tattered 
finery: that of Simon's matehes his name, 


Searlett — Hither! Tlither! Come, 
Faunch the fiddler! Give ous another 
tune--one that will set the echoes of 


| Merrymount a-ringinyg, and make the lean 
Puritans in the valley to hold their cars. 
Ali—A tune! A 
Panneh--What tune will ye have, Simon 
Searlett? 
Searlett—Let it be a dance, Faunce 
the fiddler; tor yonder stands our may- 
pole, its ribbons beckoning us, See how 


tune! 


they flutter in the sunlit- air! Begin, 
jbanneh! Come, Tib and Joan! Come, 
Moll and Nan! Let's see ye foot it! 
Will Lackleather and I wall stand like 


Robin Ilood and Alan Dale of old, and 
Watel vour merriment. (The girls talk 
and laugh in pantomime near maypole 
While Fannel tunes his fiddle.  Searlett 
and Will Lackleather stand at one side 
in comradely fashion, their voices rising 
above the music. ) 


Lackleather—That's a true jest) you 
spoke, Simen Searlett. We are more like 
Robin llood and his merry men = than 


aught that lias since stepped out 0° Sher- 
wood, Only they were of the old world, 
and we are of the new, Sherwood was 
hundreds of years a-gone, while we— 

Scarlett—We are of the living present, 
we folk of Merrymount, whom the yrim 
Puritans call Thomas Morton's runagates 
because we wiJl not follow in Puritan 
ways, and are therefore outeasts, though 
our lives are as good as theirs, but lived 
with laughter. 

Lack leather—What 
will Morton be hack ? 


time, think you, 


journey to the black wilderness where 
he hath gone gaming, and the half o’ 
Merrymount with him. I do not look te 
see our elders back until tomorrow. 
| Meantime small game must do for us that 
| bide at home, Our traps are set on the 


| Searlett (easily)-—Oh, ‘tis a good day’s 
| 


“The | good free life of Merrymount, 


| Monnt the long-faced 


is a tankard of apple juice to whet our 
tongues that can still sing praises of the 


Jackleather (mimicking, witha laugh) 
—Merrymount, say you? Nay, Dagon’s 
Puritans eail it. 


| Faith, they’d give their ears to keep us 
| from Jaughing and singing ! 


Searlett—-They’d give more than their 


| ears to catch us and put us in the stocks! 


| of Merrymount. 


That they have declared they’il do if | 


they catch usstraying beyond the bounds 
Whoever they capture 
will be meet for the stocks and the whip- 
ping post. They've sworn that our capers 
shall cease, and that (imitates) we shall 
walk with a sober mien and a contrite ! 
Faith, to think of it makes my sides to 
ache with laughing! Merrymount tamed ! 
Simon Scarlett become a Puritan! 
Lackleather—Laugh an you will, 
Simon Searlett, yet it they cateh us twill 
he no jest! "Twill be the stocks and the 
whipping post and that without mercy, 
Searlett (with a dangh and ao shrug)— 


The stocks and the whipping post! Come, | 


from head ! 


about 


thonghis 
dance 


drive such 
look you, the 


your 
is to 
apple juice. 

Iackleather (as lie and Searlett join 
group abont maypole)—A cheer tor our 


_ brave up-standing Jock ! 


some distance trom the maypole, a forest | 








| hillside yonder, May Inuck send us some- 


Searlett--A cheer for our Autumn tank- 
ard! What can equal a eup of apple 
brew, mellow and keen and sweet? Cups 
for usall. Onuiek, Lackleather, a health! 
A health, my comrades! Down with the 
Puritans! Jong live Merrymount! IHlere’s 
to feet that will never be too old for dan- 
cing, and to hearts that will beat right 
merrily whate’erbefall! ILere’s to laugh. 
ing, not groaning. Ifere's to yladsome 
faces instead of sober ones ! Come, (turns, 
cup in hand). Where are we all? 

Tib—All here save Sarah Searlett who 
hides with Goody Gleason, and Bess who 
hath been away sinee dawn. Robin and 
Kit have gone to seareh for her, 

Searlett (frowning)—She’ll rue some 
day those straying feet of hers that are 
ever taking her beyond the confines of 
Merrymount, 

Tib (indignantly) —You know right 
well Simon Searlett that she never comes 
hack to us empty-handed. "Tis either 
rools for healing, or herbs for savoring 
or the treshest of cress tor eating that she 
brings us. Thy gran’am too, is ill, and 
needs a posset, so our Bess hath gone. 
There's nought can affright her. Not oa 
Puritan lony-face amongst them all ean 
equal lier for spirit. 


Searlett—Well, Bess or no Bess, the 
maypole is waiting, Play us a catch, 
good-tellow Fauneh! My heels grow 


rusty! (Ail dance save Lackleather, Nan, 
and Faunch. ) 


Nan (her foot) tapping)—What = rare 
spirit he puts in the music! 
Lackleather—Aye, trnly. If it were 


not for him our hearts would sometimes 
grow heavy, 

Robin (bursting in from right, fol- 
lowed by Kit Carmel)—Simon! Simon! 
You'll not dance so gaily when you've 
heard the news! Pat up your music, 
Fauneh! Give over your capers, Lack- 
leather! Our Bess hath been taken hy 
the Puritans. 


start | 
and yonder comes Jock with a tankard of | 


Mistress Norcross and Abagail Warren 
and that white-faced jade called Resolute 
Bndicott. Pest take me, ’twould have 
made -your blood run cold to see ’em. 
By noon our Bess will be in the stocks, 
'and then— 

Scarlett (passionately)—Our Bess. in 
tire stocks? Not while there's a pulse to 
beat for her here in Merrymonnt! What! 
Shall we let a pack o’ Puritans match 
their wits against ours? Shall homespun 
lord it over satin? Zonnds! Not while 
I’ve a hand to work mischief, or a foot 
' to stand on! Who follows ine? 

All—All of us! All! 
Carmel—Those knavish Puritans! 


Lack leather (tightening his girdle, aud 











clenching his fists) —There’ll be a rescue ! 


Faunch cis he follows them)—A resene 
made to musie! (All) disappear inte 
woods at right, the sonnd of their steps 


growing tainter). 


(70 be continued) 


Some Old-Time Visitors 
By Willis N. Bugbee 
(An Oliver Wendell Holines Kxercise) 
CHARACTERS 

Miss Dorothy, who receives the visitors. 

The Deacon, in ‘The Wonderful One- 
Iloss Sinmty.’’ 

The Sexton, in ‘‘ How the 
Won the Bet.’’ 

The Parson, 
tioned poems, 

Aunt Tabitha, in poem of same name, 

Grandfather, in ‘*The Gast Leaf.’’ 

Grandmother, in ‘* Grandmother's Story 
of Bunker Hill Battle.’’ 

Yankee Girls, any number for chorus. 


Old Horse 


in both of above-men- 


COSTUMES 
Dorothy wears ordinary dress 
(modern), All others wear very plain 
old-time costumes. The Deacon, Sexton, 
Parson, and Aunt Tabitha represent peo- 
ple of about fifty years; Grandtather and 
Grandmother, about eighty years; the 
Yankee Girls, about sixteen years. The 
Deacon and Parson may wear long black 
coats and high silk hats. Annt Tabitha 
appears very ‘‘old-maidish.’’ Grand- 
father and Grandmother are bent with 
age, use canes, have hair whitened and 
wear glasses. See poems for further 


suggestions, 


Miss 


Seene: An ordinary room, Miss Doro- 
thy is discovered sitting in an easy chair 
with book lying opeu in her lap. She 
recites her first speech as a monologue 
to the audience. : 

Miss Dorothy—I’ve just been reading 
in a book of poems that [ found in papa’s 
bookcase about some queer people who 
lived ever sO many vears ago, 1’11 tell 
you abont some of them if you care to 
listen. First of all. I read about was 
‘*Aunt Tabitha.’’ 


|} ‘* Whatever I do, and whatever I say, 


Aunt Tabitha tells me thatisn’t.the way; 


| When she was a girl (forty summers ago) 


Searlett (as all stop) —You’ re jesting, | 


Lad. 

Robin—’Tis no jest, Simon, "Tis bit- 
ter truth. Karly this morn our Bess went 
to hunt for eresses as her custom is, and 
strayed too tar. You know what the 
Puritans have sworn will hap to those 
who go beyond the bounds of Merry- 
mount, They’ve fairly caught our Bess, 
and Gillian Pritchard and the rest will 
make a lesson of her. "ic and I crept 
as near as we dared, and there stood Bess. 





on tlie Common with the folk a-gaping, 


Aunt Tabitha tells me they never did so.’’ 
Really, she makes me think of Rosa- 

mond Tucker's Annt Jemima (laughs). 

Then there was the old deacon who built 

the ‘‘\Vonderful one-hoss shay,”’ 

‘*Have you heard of the wonderful one- 

hoss shay, 

That was built in such a logical way 

It ran a hundred years to a day?" 

And just think of it! All to onee the 
whole thing fell to pieces aud the par- 
son was sitting in it, too, when it went 
allto smash. Wasn't that funny! (laughs). 


And maybe you've heard the story, too, 

About the parsou’s horse, ‘‘Old Blune,’’ 

**Scant-maned, sharp-backed, and shaky- 
kneed, 

The wreck of what was once a steed,’’ 

That drew the wondertul one-hoss shay 

Whenever thie | 


on went away, 


Well, one day he lent himp-te the 
tou to go to a junera) 


ee ee 


SEX- 
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‘A duneral—so the sexton said ; 
Ifisgnother’s uncle’s wife was dead,’’ 
but instead of that he went to a horse 
race andy if youll believe it that old 
carecrow of a hotse“actually won. the. 
race, (Laughs). 2 or Bip fem - 
-Then there was the dear old grand- 
mother who saw the battle of Bunker 
Hill from the old belfry tower and told 
about it to her grandchildren so many 
years after. How I wish I might have 
heard her tell the story. ’Twould be a 
good deal better’n reading it in history, 
for— j 
She ‘‘had heard the musket’s rattle 

that April running battle; 

ue ut % x oa 


of 


When a thousand men lay bleeding on 
the slopes of Bunker Hill.’’ 


And then there was an old, old man 
who lived until all the other folks of his 
own age that he was acquainied with 
were dead and gone. Mustn’t he have 
been awful lonesome. 





**And his nose had got so thin, 
That it rested on his chin 
Like a staff, 
And a crook was in his back, 
And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh.’”’ 


I’ll bet he looked some like Grandpa 
Briggs. If I could only see them all 
just as they looked then—the Deacon, 
andthe Parson, aud the Sexton and—yes, 
Aunt Tabitha, too! Wouldn’t it be jolly 
if they could only come and visit me 
right here in this room, now! Of course 
there were a good many more people that 
I read about in the book, but I can't 
think of them all now. Oh, yes, there 
were the ‘‘ Yankee Girls.’’? I wonder if 
they were so much different from girls 
now-a-days. I wonder if they used to 
sing ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.’’ 


~ ae - Oem ene WM omtee. 6 ise 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR’ 


1. What is that whis-pered? I 


Fairies of Spring. 


T. B. WEAVER. 








with my ear to 
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(‘‘ Yankee Doodle’’ may be. played on 
piano and Dorothy sings. Enter all 
characters except the Yankee Girls, sing- | 
ing as they enter. All stand in line or 
semi-circle at rear. ) 


Girl--Wh—why, who are you all, any- 
way? 

Sexton—Ho! ho! ho! I s'‘pose ye 
heard how the parson’s old hoss won the 
bet? Great joke’ that, eh, Parson? 
(Nudges parson.) 

Deacon—An’ my wonderful one-hoss 
shay,—I s’pose likely ye’ve heard of that, 
too. ’Twasa great piece of work if I 
dew say it. 

Parson—Of course you’ve heard how it 
all went to pieces just a hundred years 
after. | 

Grandmother—An’ you’ve heard ’bout 
the battle of Bunker Ilill, an’ how we 
clumb up in the steeple, haint’ ye? 





Grandfather 





‘‘They are gone!’’ they 


old 


are gone—all my companions, 
(Shakes head sadly.) 
‘*The mossy marbles rest | 


On the lips that Z have prest 
In their bloom, 
And the names / loved to hear 
Ilave been carved for many a year 
On the tomb.’’ 
Sexton—Yes, I guess ye must have 
heard of us, haint ye, little gal? 
Dorothy—Of course I’ve heard of you | 
all. Why, I’ve just been reading about 
you. Isn’t it queer and—and oh, you do | 
look so funny. (Laughs.) 
-Aunt Tabitha—What are ye laughing at, | 
girl? ; 
Dorothy—Oh, I can’t help it. 


‘*T know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At you here; — 
But the old three-cornered hats 
And the breeches, and all that 
Are so queer!”’ 


(Points to old-style garments. ) 


Aunt Tabitha~-Land sakes! Ain’t ye 
got any more manners than that? 


‘When I was a girl (forty summers ago) 
L'il tell you one thing, 1 never did so.’’ 


-Dorothy—There were a whole lot of 
things you didn’t do when you were 
little. You never used to telephone or 
telegraph to. your friends, nor ride in a 
trolley car-or an automobile, nor listen 
to a plionograph, nor go up in a merry- 
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With glad-ness and 
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go-round.; Oh, I’m glad I don’t have to 
do as you did. 
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““SONG—FATRIES OF SPRING | 

111 tite 

3 

Iu the meadows, the lambkIns engage in their 
play, ‘ 

Near the dear pussy-willows iu silver and gray ; 

While the robin.and Dlue-bird.ledd on the glad 
throng, 

And fill us ‘with’ chéer by 

song 


note ol 
Chorus 


“Aveet 


their 


lV : 
Let us open our lives to the joy and the cheer, 
Forget all that’s somber for spring-time is here * 
And join the glad chorus of life, love and praise 
| And worship with them One who loves us always. 
| : —Chorus 








Aunt ‘Tabitha—-Mercy sakes! .What’s 
the world comin’ to. I declare! Things 
keep gettin’ worse and worse all the 


time. 

Dorothy (to Deacon)—Please, Mr. Dea- 
con, won’t you tell me how you could 
build that wonderful one-hoss shay that 
made you famous. 

Deacon—Wal, 


‘*Now in building of chaises, I tell you 
what, 

There is always somewheres a weakest 
spot, 


Find it somewhere you must and will,— 
Above or below, or within or without,— 
And that’s the reason, beyond a doubt, 
| That a chaise breaks down, but doesn’t 
wear oul, 
But I built one shay that beat the town 
’N’ the keounty 'n’ all the kentry raoun’ 
It was built so strong it couldn't break 
down; 
Fur, don’? yew see, tis mighty plain 
Thut the weakes’ place inus’ stan’ 
strain; 
'N’ the way t’ fix it, uz I maintained 
Was only jest, 
T’ make that place uz strong uz the rest.’’ 


the 


Dorothy—But it did go to pieces after 
awhile didn’t it? 
Deacon-- 
You see, of course, if you’re nota 
dunce, 
How it went to pieces all at once,—- 
All at once, and nothing first,— 


Just as bubbles do when they burst.’’ 
Dorothy— 


And left you sitting on a rock 
‘*At half-past nine by the meetin’ house 


clock,’' 
didn't it, Mr. Parson? (Laughs). But 
sav! L've heard you used to preach 
awful long sermons. Did you really? 
And how long were they? 

Parson—That’s just as people think 
about it. Mine were only three hours 
long. 

Dorothy (to Sexton)—And so you really 


did win the race with the parson’s horse 
did you, Mr. Sexton? 

Sexton—Ho! ho! ho! Wal, ve see, I 
didn‘ t exactly do the drivin’ myself, but 
anyways we proved that 
‘*A horse can trol, for all he’s old.’’ 

Yes, 

| ‘*The parson’s old hoss won the bet 
But it cost him something of a sweat.’’ 
(Laughs heartily.) 


| Dorothy—And didn’t you know it all 
| the time, Mr. Parson? 

Parson—I rather suspected that— 

| ‘‘Tirat funeral must have been a trick, 
Or corpses drive at double-quick.’’ 

Dorothy—Now, grandma, will you 
please to tell me all about the battle .of 
Bunker Hill as you told it to your grand- 
children. 

Grandmother—My sakes! It’s an awful 
long story. We were up in that old 
belfry pretty much all day long watchin’ 
it. As for the battle— 


‘*Tt has all been told and painted ; as for 
me, they say I fainted, 
And the wooden-legged old Corporal 
stumped with me down the stair: 
| When I woke from dreams affrighted the 
evening lamps were lighted,— 
On the floor a youth was lying; 
bleeding breast was bare. 





his 


+ * * 4%. * 


Who the youth was, what his name was, 
where the place from which le came 
was, 

Who had brought him from the battle, 
and had left him at our door, 

He could not speak to tell us; but ’twas 
one of our brave fellows, 

Asthe homespun plainly showed us 
which the dying soldier wore. © 











4 


For they 
they gathered. .round him crying,— 
And they said, ‘O,, how 
him!’ and, 
do?’ 
Then, his eyelids just unclosing like 
child’s that has heen dozing, 
He faintly murmured, 
-—I saw his eyes were blue. 
Dorothy — 
‘*Why, grandina, how you’re winking’’ 
Grandmother— 
“Ah, my child, it sets me thinking 
Qf a story not like this one. Well, 
somehow lived along ; 

So we came to kuow each other, 
nursed him like a mother, 
Till at Jast he stood before ime, 
and rosy-cheeked, and strong. 
Aud we sometimes walked tovether 
the pleasant summer weather” 































































Dorothy— 
‘Please to tell us what his name 

Grandmother— 

Can't you guess, my little dear? 

rhere’s his picture Copley painted: 
hecame so well acquainted 

That—in short, that’s why [in grandma, 
and these children all are here,"’ 


was. *" 


‘*Auld Lang Syne.’’) 


OUR YANKEE GIRLS 


Let greener lands and bluer skies, 
If such the wide earth shows, 

With fairer cheeks and brighter eves, 
Mateh us the star and rose ; 

The winds that lift the Georgian's veil, 
Or wave Cireassia’s curls, 

Walt to their shores the sultan’s sail,— 
Who buys our Yankee girls? 


By every hill whose stately pines 
Wave-thus dark arms above 
Tie home whiere some fair being shines, 
To warm the wilds with-Jove, 
rom barest rock to bleakest shore 
‘ Where farthest sail unfurls, 
That stars and stripes are 
o’er, 
God bless our Yankee girls! 


streaming 


(During the closing chorus the girls 
hold a streamer of red, white and blue 
above their heads.) 


All—Yes, ye 


virls!’’ 


, God bless our Yankee 


Deacon—Mebbe yew’'d like to hear the 
rest of us sing, now. 

Doroth, —Oh, yes, do sing ! 

Sexton—Like enough ye thought 


conldn't, but we’ll show ye that we 
inake an attempt at it anyway. 


en 


(All sing last stanza of ** Union and 
Liberty’’) 
‘*Lord of the Universe! Shield us and 


guide us, 
Trusting thee always, 
and sun, 
Thou hast united us, who shall divide us? 
Keep us, O keep us the’ Many in One! 
Up with the‘banner bright, 
Sprinkled with starry light, 
Spread ‘its fair emblems from mountain 
“to shore, 
While through the sounding sky 
Loud finygs the Nation’s ery,— 
Union and Liberty! One evermore.’’ 


CUR 


through shadow 


TAIN, 


Notk:—The quotations are from the 
poems of Oliver Wendell Holmes pub- 
lished in complete form by Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., Boston, It has been neces- 
sary to arrange some of them to meet the 
requirements of the play, Such devia- 
tions from the original, however, 
dicated by italics.. The quotations have 
not been changed to the dialect form. 
This will Have to be assumed by the | 
speakers except in one or two instances 
where the original is given in dialect. 
{The tune to ‘Union and Liberty’’ is 
published by Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, 
Price 8c. ] . 


all thought he was dying, as 


they'll miss 
‘What will jis mother 


: | He stands in front of the room 


‘Mother !’—and 


he 
and 
tall, 


in 


we 


(She motions to the ‘‘ Yankee girls’ 
who enter at this time.) 

Dorothy (clapping hands)—Oh, isi’t 
this jolly! The real old-fashioned ** Van- 
kee virls!’? 

(The Yankee girls sing to tune ol 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





Game of the Sailor 
By Laura Rountree Smith 


childre 
and say 





The Sailor is chosen by the 
In iny row-boat who will vo? 
It is jolly tun to row! 
(Several answer, ‘‘I’ll go,’’ 
up beside him, 
If we do not row today, 
Can we ride no other way ? 
Sailor— 
My steamer waits for wind and tide, 
Oli who will come and take a ride? 
(Several betore and the re 
answer)— 


yo wp, as 


The Steamer is quite crowded, see, 
There is no room left for you or me! 
Sailor— 

I have left a light canoe, 

In that, there is room for two. 


snd ste 
Those in the seats sav, 





| See-Saw Game 
| By Laura Rountree Smith 


March 1912 











The Ugly Duckling 


(Adapted from Art Literature Series of 










ee : Readers) 

WH.) dhe chil lren choose Margery Daw. 

=: | She goes in front of the school. By Lena Dupree 
Margery Daw— ACT I \ 
I will take you for a ride, Mrs. Duck—It is glorious out in the 

. In e#rttato, side by side. country! The corn fields are yellow, the 

P| oals are green, and the hay has been 

| Children * put up in stacks in- the meadows. I 


you very kindly, 
Aw All not go! 
| Margery Daw! ou 
In my Air-Ship come with me, 
Many funny sights we'll see. 


| Thanl’ 
In w 


Me, 


st | 


Children— 
Thank you very kindly, no, 
In the Air-Ship we’ll not go! 
Margery Daw— 
Will you sail in my Canoe? 
There is room for one or two. 


) Children— 
st | 


Tw i ime < the . “ 1: 

(I vo go up this time and the re rhank you very kindly, no, 
say )-— A b ’ ‘ 

; ; , In the Canoe we will not go. 

We are looking fore and alt, 
But see nothing but a raft! Margery Daw— 

Sailor “i 78 ee bapee come and ride, 

' The board is very strong : isle | 
I have a sail-boat large and wide, ihe hoard ts very strong amd wide | 
In it, every one may ride, Children— 

(Those left in the seas now rise, they Thank you, yes, we all will go 
join the children in front of the room, On the Sea-Saw high and low! 
and they all line up in several lines, or i ae : 
march until they stand around the school (They all join hamds with those across 


They 


room, 
tro.) 


The 
Sailing 
Sailing, 


sailor sings— 

sailing on the blue sea, 

sailing, who'll come with me? 
The children all respoud— 

| Salilng, sailing happy and gay, 

We will sail in your vessel away. 

| 

) (They all return to seats and the 

| is ended, ) 


Sailor 


ROUNTREE SMITH. 
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all swiny their arms to and | 


vane 





the «aisle 
singing.) 


| 
| 


SHA-SAW SONG 


and «down, 
RO, 


Up and down, up 
On the Sea-saw 

Up and down, up and down, 
Forty in a row, 

Polly on the high end, 
Johnny on the low, 

Up and down, up and down, 
Up and down we go! 


Game. 
W. R. R. 
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See-Saw Game. 
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Children join hands with those across the aisle 


Legend of the Pussy Willow. 


‘In the good old town of York 

There lived so many cats, 

That the people were never bothered 
By very many rats. 

But the mayor was very cross, 
And chased them out of town, 

Over hills and mounds of inoss 
They ran; now up, now down. 


They tried to cross the river 
At the foot of the grassy hill; 


| But they found the stream was very deep, 
are in- | 


| Beyond the old sawmill. 


! The old eats swam across, ; 
But the young ones could not swini, 
Seeing a friendly willow tree, 


They crawled out on a limb. 


| 


And ever since that time, they say, 
When springtime rolls around, 
Upon the willows’ branches 
The pussies may be found. 
Helen M. Holt. 


sand swing arms up and down, 


Remembrance 


\ little blue violet looked up to the sky, 
\nd nodded and smiled—I asked her why. 
© little blossom, what would you say? 
Why do you nod so glad and gay? 


‘Tam telling of soldiers brave and true ; 


Come close, and I'll whisper it all to 


you,”’ 


A little brown wren with eyes so bright, 
Was warbling a song at morning light. 
{**O little bird, what is it you say, 
What are you singing all the day?’’ 
‘Oh, the soidiers did so brave a thing, 
| And that is why I love to sing.’’ 
| If some little child you chance to meet 
Who does not know why this day we 
greet, 
}**Oh little child,’? you all would say, 
|** We'll tell you why we keep this day ; 
| We give to the soldiers love and praise 
Who gave us thier lives in other days.’ 


— Selected. 


and swing anns up and down 


prmaenes pcos: TE 
car @ ;(e4 


_ shall soon find out. 





| 


wonder why the stork goes about on his 
long red legs and chatters that strange 
language which no one can undertsand. 

(Here someone represents the stork. ) 

This is a beautiiul place with its great 
forests and beautiful lakes. There. are 
those great burdocks so tall that the chil- 

|) dren can stand upright under thein, This 
one over iny nest is a very iarge one, 
How IL wish these eggs would hatch. 
I’m getting very tired, for few of the 
other ducks come to see me. They like 
much better to swim in the canals. 

Little Ducks—Piep! Piep! Onack! 
Onack! Onack ! 

Mrs. Ducek—That is right, little 
Took around as much as you like, 
green is good for your eyés, 

First Little 


ones, 
for 


Duck—low wide the werld 


is! 
Second Little Duck—I can stretch out 
my Wings now since I’m ont of that 


horrid shell, 


Third Litthe Dueck—O wiles how tar we 
can see! 


All—Onack ! Ouack! Quack ! 





Mrs. Duck—-Do you think this is all 
the world? It stretches far across the 
other side of the garden, quite sinto’ the 
parson’s field; but [I have’ never been 
| there yet. I hope you are all together. 
| No, you are not all ont of yonr shells 
| yet. The largest egy still lies there. 
| How long will it last? [ am really tired 
| of it. 

Grandmother Dnuek—Well, [I thougtst 
i] rom over to see you a few minutes. 


| How goes it? 


Mrs. Duck—It lasts a long time with 
that one egg. It will not burst. Now 
only look at the others. Are they not 


the prettiest little dneks one could pos- 
sibly see?) They are all like their father, 
the rogne, he never comes to see me. 
Grandmother Duck—Tet 
le which will not burst. 
[sure it’s a turkey’s 
‘cheated in that way myseli, and had 
| much trouble with the little ones, for 
| they were so afraid of the water, I really 
‘could not get them to go in, I quacked 


ine see the 
You may be 


egy. I was once 


3 


and | clacked, but it was no use. Tet 
me see the egy. Yes, that’s a turkey’s 
egg. Tet it lie there while you teach 


the other children to swim. 

Mrs. Duck—I think I will sit on it a 
little longer. I’ve sat so long now that 
[can sit a few days longer, 

Grandinother—Just as you please, but 
you'd better take my advice, for I'm 
much older than you. Quack! Onack! 

Ugly Duckling—Piep! Piep! 

Mrs. Duck—It's a very large duckling. 
None of the othe~s look like that. Can 
it really be a turkey chick? Well, we 
[t must go into the 
water, even if I have to push it in 
myself. 

First Litthe Duck—Mother, 
away from the. nest. The baby 
enoneh to leave the nest. 
than we are. 


AN—QOuack! Quack! Quack ! 


take us 
is large 
It is larger 


Mrs. Duck—Not today, dears. The 
baby is not quite strong enough. I will 
lake you to the canal tomorrow, if it ‘is 


a pretty day. 

Little Ducks—Quack! Onack! Quack |! 
Ouack ! 

Mrs. Duck—Yes, children, do be qniet. 
The sun is shining brightly and I will 
take you to the pond. I’m so anxious to i 
see if the baby can swim. Come aléng. ' 

First Little Duck—Come along baby, 

Inirry up. 

All—Quack! Onack! Quack 1 

Mrs. Duck—Jump itt 
swim as much as you like, — 
baby is ahead of you No, 
key. See how well it es 
and how straight it holds 
quite pretty, if one looks 


AN—Quack ! Quack ! VU ‘ 
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March Igi2 


ACT II - 
Mrs. “Duck—Come now; it is nearly | of ducks fall. Dog barks.) 
diuuer time. You have been in the First Wild Duck—The hunters are 


I hear the dogs too. 
fly away quickly. 


water long enough. Come, and I will | around us. 
lead you out into the great world and I | 
will introduce you into the duck yard, 
but you must keep close to me, so that 
ne ove will step on you, and Jook out poor mother? (Wild @ 
for the cats. | Ugly Duckling hides 

Hirst Farmyard Duck—That's my eel’s 
head. I found it first. 

Second Farmyard Duck—You did't. 
I saw it just at the time you did and TIL, 
have it. 

Cat—Meow! Those who quarrel lose 
everything, I'll settle this quarrel and 
take the ecl’s head myself. 


take him away. 


Dog—Bow-wow- . ow. 
smicHed another duck 
| guess it’s gone, Be 
Ugly Duckling—O, 


rought 


WwW. 
ven be thanked, 


like to bite me. 


(unter in the distance. 
boom !) 


Boom, boom, 


Mrs. Duck—Scee, that's how it goes in Ugly Duckling—I think the hunters 
the world. I wish we had been a little | have gone away vow. I’ve lain here 
earlier, for L might have found that cel’s (until Um stiff. I shall start but the 


storm is dreadtul. 
ACT V 
(Woman, cat-and hen are in the 


head that the cat is running away with. 
Use your Jeys. Bustle about and bow 
vour Leads to Grandmother Duck. She's 


the grandest of all here. She has a red little 


raz around her leg. That is something | lint. Woman seated. Cat and hen near 
very fine, and shows that the farmer does ler). 

not want to lose her. Shake yourselves, Ugly Duckling—ITow the wind does 
and dow’t turn in your toes. A welk bred | blow. I shall live to stop and sit down. 


©, I see a little hut. If 1 could only get 
inside, There is a hinge off the door, 
and there is a crack. I'll slip right in 
out of this storm. 

Woman to Cat—Come here Sonnie. I 


duck turns its toes out, just like father 
and mother,—so. Now bend your necks 
and Quack. 
Litthe Ducks—Ouack ! Ouack! 
Hirst Parmyard Duck—lLook there! now 


Quack ! 


fly away, | 


| Our litle swans 
have been fortunate in not losing oue of | 
aroume’ here, but I | 












we muSt have these ducks hanging on, 
as if there were not cnough already. 
Fie!—bhow that duckling youder looks. 
We won't statid that! 
at the Ugly: Duck ling.) 

Mrs. Duck—Let it alone! 
harm to anyone. 


It does 


First farmyard Duck —Yes, but it’s too 


large and: queer, aud so it must be put 
down. -. . ; 

Grandmother Duck—Those, are pretty 
childrens Mrs. Dueck las tiiere ; all but 
ope. It scems-to be unlucky: 

Mrs."Duck—I ktiow one: of iny- duck- 
lings is not pretty, but it lias a good dis- 
position ‘aud’ swims as well as any other. 
Ves, it even swims better. I think it 
will grow up pretty, in time, aud. he- 
come staller. It has Jain too long in 
the egg and so is not well-shaped. It is 
a drake, aud so it does not make much 
difference. TI think he will be very 
streng., He gets about well already. 

Grandmother Dueck—The other duck- 
lings are graceful enough. Make your- 
sclves at bome and if you find an cel’s 
lead, bring’ it to me. 

First Farmyard Duck—It is too big! 

Turkev—-Gobble! Gobble !Gobble! 

First Lite Duck—O, | 1 wish we didn’t 
have that big ugly baby. 

Secoud—If only the cat would catch 
you, you big ugly ercature, 

Mrs. Duck—Yes, it seems that nobody 
likes you. If only you were far away. 
ACT III 

Varmer’s Daughter—I’m coming with 
the corn fer your supper. Chick-c-e. 
Chick-c-c, Chickie! Shoo, get away, you 
biv ugly duckling! You eat too fast and 
too much. 

(Corn is scattered and fowls pick it up, 
while Ugly Duckling steps out of the 
farm yard, ¢ 
seats, leaving Ugly Duckling alone on 
slige.) 

ACT IV 

(Wild ducks quietly assemble in one 
corucr. ) 

Ugiy Duckling—O, where shall I go? 
What shall I do? -It is all because I am 
so usly. I will go into the moor where 
the wild ducks live. 

Hirst Wild Duck—What sort of a one 
are vou? (Ugly Duckling bows.) 

Second Wild Dueck—You are remark- 
ally ugly, but that is nothing to us so 
lofiy as you do not marry into our family. 

Ugly Duckling—O, dear! [ only want 
to He among the reeds and drink some 
of the swamp water. 

First Wild Duck—Listen, friend, you 
are sougly that Llike to look at you. 


Will you go with us and become a bird | 


of passage? There is another moor near 
bere where there are a few sweet, lovely 
wild geese, all unwarricd, and all able to 
say ‘‘Rap,’’? You've a chance of making 
your fortune, ugly as you are, 


Hunter and dog appear.) 


(Jimups and pecks 


no 


4 huck’s eggs. 





‘iruly. 





Children then quietly go to | 





want to hold you in my lap and rub your 
fur backwards and see the sparks fly. 
You are a-wouderful cat. Now Chick-a- 
Liddy Shortshanks, nobody called you. 


Just keep your place in the corner as a | 
You lay fine cyys and | 


nice hen should. 
I love you, but you must sleep now. I 
thought I heard a noise at the door, 
(looks around but Ugly Duckling has 
slippped inside and hidden.) 
(Time changes to next morning.) 

Woman—Sounie, Chic-a-biddy Short- 

shanks, here’s vour breakfast. (She finds 


Ugly Duckling). What’s this,? Well, 
this is arare prize. Now I shall lave 


L hope it is not a drake. 
Hen—What a funny thing! Can you 
lay cyps? 

Ugly Duckling—No. 


Chick-a-biddy —Then will) you hold 
your tongue? Cluck. Cluck. 


Cat—Can you curve your back and purr 
and vive out sparks? 

Usly Duckling—No. 

Cat -JIhen will you please have no 
opinion of your own when scustble folks 
are speaking. 

Ugly Ducklins—Mrs, Hen, I have such 
a strange longing to swim on the water. 

Ilen- What are you thinking of 2 You 
have nothing to do, that’s why you have 
these fancies. Lay eggs or purr and then 
you will not care about the water, 

Ugly Duckling—But it is so fine 
swim on the water. Itis fine to have thy 


water close over your head and to dive | 


down to the bottom. 

Hen—Yes, that must be a great pleasure 
I think you must have gone crazy. 
Ask the cat about it. Ile is the wisest 
animal I know. Ask him if he likes to 
swim on the water, or to dive to the bot- 
tom. Ask our mistress, the oid woman, 
no one in the world is wiser than 
Do you think she wouid like to dive and 
let the water clese over her head? 

Ugly Duckling—You don’t understand 
me. 

Hen—We don’t undertsand you, 
pray, who is to understand you? You 
surely don’t think yourself wiser than 
the cat and the woman—won’t say any- 
thing of myself. Don’t be conceited, 


she 


child, and thank your Maker for all the’ 
| kindness you lave teceived. 


have 
froin 


You 


found a warm home, and friends 


| whom you can Jearn something, but you | 


are a yreat talker aud not very pleasant 
company. Tam saying unpleasant things 


to you, but I speak tor your gourd, as a | 


true friend should. Only take care that 
you learn to lay eggs, or to purr, or to 
give out sparks. 


Ugly Duckling —I think I will go out 


into the wide world, 
Hen—Yes, Jo yo. 
ACT VI 
(Swans are on one side of stage). , 
Jgly Duckling—Autumn has come. 
The leaves in tie forest have turned yel- 
low aud brown. 





| frightened, 


| ding. 





to | 


Then} 


| swan—just like those. 


The air is very cold. | 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Hunter—Boom! Boom! Boom! (Ove | The clouds hang low, heavy with bail 


and snowllakes. 


Raven—Caw, caw, caw. It is so cold. 


Let us | Caw, caw, caw. 
They have killed our 
| dear brother and the dog is coming to} sumer. 
How shall we tell our | 


Ugly Duckling—I have passed a lonely 
Kvery creature has shunned 
me. IJ am very sad. 

Kirst Swan—Are all of our flock here? 
are all) grown and 


our number, We must make prepara- 
tions for our departure to warmer climes. 
Our dazzling white coats must not have a 


I am so ugly that even tie dog does not | speck of dirt to spoil our appearance. 
| Are all ready? 


(They fly away.) 

Ugly Duckling—O, those. beautiful 
white birds, with such lony slender necks. 
[I wish Lo had known they were here. 
Now they are gone, but I love them 
more than I have ever loved anyone. I 
wonder if I could imitate their strange 
cry. (Attempts and succeeds.) Well, I 
did.The winter is cold, cold. I imtst 
keep swimming or the water will be all 
frozen over, The ice comes nearer and 
nearer every night, 

ACT VII 
(Peasant, wife and children at home.) 


Ugly Duckling —At last Pn frozen fant 
into the ice. Now L shall die. L shall 


} Close my eves and calinly await my sad 
} fate. 


(ound by peasant.) 
Peasant—Weel, weel. Dis ish too bad, 
A poor thing trozen to death, alinost. 1 
Vil simust take ry wooden shoe aud break 
the ice crust to picces and carry itshome. 
Peasant’s wife—Wilheluina, be in a 
hurry to get the milk put awav. Don’t 
leave the pan onthe floor. You are so slow 
William, put the cover on the butter- 
tub. Move the meal barrel around in 
the corner. I see your father coming. 
Wilhelmina (clapping 
Father has something. Poor creature. 
We will have such a pretty pet. It is 
There it goes in the milk- 


her hands)— 


pan. 
(Ugly Duckling flies in pan, tub, and 
flutters all about the room.) 


Mother—I('s) spattering milk over 
everything. Put it out of the house. My 
butter, my butter. In the meal barrel 


now. William I told you to cover up the 
meal barrel. 

Williamm—You said butter-tub, mother, 
but I foryot it. 

Mother—I'll see that it gets out of the 
house. (Takes broom and chases it out. 
Then to peasant.) 
bring a live towl into the house. 

ACT VIII 

(All return to seats except Ugly Duck- 

Swans and larks now come 


stage. ) 


Ugly Duckling—L have lain among the | 


reeds all winter. The sun has begun to 


shine, and I hear the larks singing. 
(Larks sing.) Ilow strong my = wings | 


have 


are. Now [ shall fly far away. I 
stopped in a beautiful garden. flow 


pretty are the long green branches of the 
trees here by the water. There come those 
same lovely roval birds. L will fly to 
them, aml they will beat me, beeause I 
am sougly. But it will make no dilfer- 
ence. Better to be killed by them than 
to be chased by the ducks, or beaten by 
the fowls or pushed by the girl. or, to 
suffer hunger in winter. 

‘Rill me,’’ most beautiful birds. 
What do I see in the water? My own 
reflection, and Tam no longer a clumsy, 
dark gray bird, ugly to look at but a 
O, l’mso happy! 

(Children come to the pond. ) 

lfirst Child—There’sa new swan. Yes, 
anew swan has come. (Clap lands.) 
Let us teil mother and father. 

Second Child—The new one is the most 
beautiful of all, so youny and so hand. 
pome, 


Ugly Duckling—I never dreamed of so | 


much happiness when If the 


Duckling. 


Little Baby Pussycats 


Litthe baby Pussveats, 

Round and furry, smooth and fat, 
Tell ine how you came to be 
Sitting ona little tree— 

Wh your coats of pray and white 

Keep so close and ft so tight— 

lussy, Will’ou? 


Was Usly 


—Séelecled. 


we | 








It's strange you'll | 


upon 





March 
The hills lic pasting in the noonday suu, 
But frozen lie beneath the midnight: 


blast. 
Now southern breezes gently ‘toss the 
boughs, 
Now clouds of snow and sleet go flving 
past. 
The mellow morning ygilds the dormant 
mead, 


And: wakes the brooks to melody ayain, 
The east winds, white and swift, shut off 
their sony, 
And seatter myriad jewels in her train. 
And yet, old) March, go: bluster..as you 
will, 
And strive to cheat us with your chany- 
ing woods, { 
Already April waits to take your place 
And bring the fern and cowslip to the 


woods. 
And so, faint heart, remember in the 

storms 
That it was ever thus, through all the 

years, 
That storms must come before we tos 


in calms 
And brighter blossoms grow from’ April's 
tears, 
—Lhila Buller Bownian 


Robins 


Ilow do robins build their nest? 
Robin him-elf has told me. 
How do robins build their nest? 
Robin himself has told me. 
First a wisp of yellow hay 
Round « pretty ring they lay; 
Then some threads of duwny floss, 
Feathers, too, and bits of moss, 
Woven with a sweet, sweet song, 
This way, that way, sure and strong; 
That's what Robin told me, 
That is what Robin told me, 


Where do robins hide their nest? 
Robin jimself lias told me. 
Where do robins hide their nest? 
Robin himself has told me, 
Safe among the leaves so deep, 
Where the sunbeams rarely creep, 
Long before the winds are cold, 
Touy before the leaves are gold, 
Brizht-cyed stars will peep and see 
tuby robins, oue, two, three; 
That's what Robin told me, 
That is what Robin told me. 


The Call of Spring 


| Voices of sprinyg-time are calling, 


Calling me back to the hills, 

jack lo the green fields aud meadows, 
Rack to the brooks aud the rills; 

Calling ine back to the orchards, 
Vrayrant in blossoming trees, 

Back where the sweet-smelling lilaes, 
Nod to the kiss of the bees; 


Calling me back to the sony birds, 
Killing the morn with their joy, 

Back to the old country farm-louse, 
Back where L plaved when a boy. 

Voices of spring-time are calling, 
Calling me back to the hills, 

Hose trom the noise of the city, 
{fome to the brooks and the rilis. 
—-HWill 2. Suvder im New tLenuglana 

Llomestead, 


Pussy Willow 


Kre the springtime, pussy willow 
"Woke from sleep ote day, 

Heard the chilling wits a-blowing, 
elt the branches sway. 


Then she stole out very softly, 
In her dress of gray; 
sunbeams shining 


Saw the gentle if, 


Saw the children play. , 


O’er the gaily smiling river, 
Jovously she swung, 

While the blucbirds, blithe and merry, 
On the branches sung. 


Spring Beauty 


So bashful when L spied her, 
So pretty, so ashamed! 
So hidden in her leaflets 
est anybody find. 
So breathless when I passedther, 
So helpless wheu I'turued, 
And bore ‘her, struggling, blushing, 
Hef simple haunts beyond!, 
For whom I robbed the diugle, 
lor whom betrayed the dell, 
Manv will doubtless ask me 
But L shall never tell. 
— Dickinson. 
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“pe Braye Mohumeers:" 


Upoii a bratich* some little birds were 
sitting in a row, 
All¢chittering and twittering as hard as 
«they could go; 
When suddenly abird 
Said, ‘‘ Well, upon my word! 
I’m sure there is’ a ‘fire in” the 
flown below!’ —_ 
And all the birds said, “Oh! We see the 
lurid glow! 
There surely i 
below.’ 


valley 


a fire in the vailey down 


The syuirrels told the rabbits who told 
the coons in turn 3 


The features of the creatures expressed 
extreme Concern, 
They said, ‘‘ There is no doubt 


That fire anust be put out. 
There’s a village in the valley 
must’ not let it burg t”’ 
No indeed!’’ cried each 
faces.sad and stern ; 
The véibiage in the valley must 
allawed to burn !’’ 


Then they flew around like madmen so 
excitable were they ; 
Phey hurried and-they flurried and they 
scurried every; way } 
When they heard a great stampede, 
\nd at fearful rate of speed 


aud we 


in turn with 


not -be 


Came the Volunteer? Department of the 
Sears of Precinct A! 
Then they all cried out, ‘‘Hooray! they 


Will surely; save.the day ; 
Give three cheers and hip, hurrah, boys, 
for the Bears ot Precinct A!’’ 


The Volunteers sped o’er the road as fast 
as fast could be; 
Though lumbersome and 
they httstled eagerly. 
They rent-the air with wells 
And they sounded horns and bells, 
\nd said, “*We’ll put the fire out as vou 
shaH quickly see.’ 
And they laughed aloud in glee to think 
how cleverly 
They’d reach the fire and put it out and 
get back home tor tea. 


cumbersome, 


gut what d’you think those Bears found 
out when they their goal had won 
\nd babbling and scrabbling they came 
upon-a rune 
The lurid glow had faded 
\nd the village tolks said, thew did, 


That there was no fire! It was only the 
setting of the sun! 

But the Bears said, ‘‘We had 
very pleasant run, 

And, as you thic 
our work is done, 

It's sucli a lot of fun to put out a setting 


fun and a 


fire is out and so 


see, 


sun’: 
\nd, as you see, the fire is out, so, now, 
our work 1s done !"’ 
Carolyn Wells in St. Nicholas. 


Birds’ Music 


Fhe leaves upon the trees, 
\re written o’er with notes and words, | 
The pretty madrigals and plees | 
Sung by the merry minstrel birds. 


Their teacher is the wind, I know; 
For while they're busy at their song, 
He turns the’ musie quickly, so 
The tune may smocthly move along. 


So all through summertime they sing, 
And make the aud imeadows | 
sweet, | 
\nd teach’ the brooks, soft murmuring, 
Their dainty carols to repeat. 


woods 


And when, at Jast, their lessons done, 
The winter brings a frosty day, 
Their teacher takes them, one by one, 
Their music, too, and goes away. 
—hKrank Dempster Sherman, 


The Wind-Mill 


Did you ever see a wind-mill 

Whirl its arms around and round? 
Oh! it goes so very quickly, 

And it makes a creaking sound. 


I will play that I’m a wind-mill j 
Standing firm upon the ground: 

Now just watch me while I make 
The great big wheel go ‘round, 


Hold arms horizontal in tront of body, 
and slowly turn them around and back. ) 


Now slowly—-se—theu very fast, 
The preat big wird-mill goes, 

But it will never move at all, 
Unless a strong wind blows, 

—M. M. G. 
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«<a; Spring Babies 


i 


“In tiny brown cradles fast toa 
tree 


Are furry gray babies as still as can be. 


grown 


But soon the warm sunshine will 
a few. ts 

They’ll push back their covers and softly 
peep thru, 


Down uuder the water, where live the 

old frogs, 
thousands 

polly wogs. 


Are and thopsands of wee 


They’re. swimming and diving’ when 
daylight begins, 

These queerest of babies in shiny black 
skins. 


You’d think they were fishes, but when 
they all grow 

They'll look like their mothers, like 
froggies you know. 


Now out in the stables, well hidden 
from sight, 
Are ten fluffy babies in shell cradles 


white. 


A feather-clad mother keeps watch while 
they sleep, 

And listens and listens to 
“Peep!” 


hear a faint 


She knows when they’re ready they'll 
pop out their heads. 


I fear they will shatter 
cradle-beds! 


their white 


Then feather-clad mother will spread out 
her wings 

And, cosily nestle the downy, dear things. 
clnna Sanford Thompson in Kinder- 

garten Review. 


Little Buttercup 


I'm called Little Buttercup, 

Dear Little Buttercup, 

All of the children know why. 
They laugh and they chatter 

And make a great clatter 

On seeing my bright yellow eye. 

[ come in the spring-time 

The first of the spring-time. 

I come when the grass still is brown; 
To gather my posies, 

Lixe wee yellow roses. 

The children all run up and down. 
For I’m called Little Buttercup, 
Dear Little Buttercup, 

All of the children know why. 
They laugh and they chatter 

\nd make a great clatter 

Ou seeing my bright yellow eye. 


Pussy Willows 


I have some dainty pussies here, 
\ll dressed in soft gray fur; 
But you might listen all day long 
And not once hear them purr. 


Nor do they run and frisk about 
These pretty living things, 

But closely round a slender twig 
Kach tiny pussy clings. 


All through the winter’s storms and cold 
These furry babies swung, 

In cradle beds of shining brown, 
On willow branches hung. 


’ 


The rough winds sang their lullaby, 
And rocked them to and fro, 

And all about their sleepy heads 
Drifted the cold white snow. 


But by and by the sunbeams warm 
Peeped into each small bed, 

And said, ‘‘Come, pussies, waken now 
Kor winter days are fled.’’ 


So bravely come the pussies forth, 
Though still the cold wind blows, 

And up and down the long, brown stems, 
They cling in shining rows. 

But, when the days grow lony and bright, 
And breezes not so cold, 

They’ll change their dress of silver tur 
For robes of green and gold. 

—Mary £. Plummer. 


Morning Gates 


Kach golden dawn presents two gates 
That open to the dav; 

Through one a path of joy awaits, 
Through one a weary way. 

Choose well, for by that choice is willed 
If ye shall be distressed 

At eventide, or richly filled 
With strength, and peace, and rest. 
—from ‘The Girl Wanted’ by Nixon 


wakeu | 


! Nature Study 
(Continued from page 29) 


| (d) Creeping or trailing stems, as 
‘strawberry, etc. Advantage and disad- 
vantage in the struggle tor existence. 

(e) Climbing vines. (Bergen, 73.) By 
means of roots at points along the stem. 
By means of tendrils. By twining about 
a support. By coiling of petiole. 

(f) Underground stems, as Solomon's 
seal, common fern, may-apple, sarsapa- 
rilla, potato, cotton-yrass. 
| (vg) Stems as store houses for food, as 





bulb of hyacinth, Chinese lily bulb, 
| onion, 
| (li) The tuber, as the Irish potato. 


Other forms may be mentioned, but in 
| all cases discuss the merits of each in the 
struggle for existence, 

Learn to recognize Jack-in-the-pulpit. 
| Its roots, soil, flower. It is commonly 
|called the Indian turnip. Butter and 


egys. Trillium Question: Resolved that 
| lowers are of more benefit to man than 
| birds. Girls take the affirmative and the 


boys the negative. The pupils of this 
grade should know the following trees: 
Locust, arbor vitae, pecans, weeping 
willow, crab apple, and tle hedge apple. 
(See Apgar’s Trees of North America. ) 
Animal Life :-— 
The wild pigeon, so numerous at one 
time, now extinct. The domestic pigeon: 
| Habits as to nesting, rearing of young, 
method of feeding, homing, etc. Con- 
struct plan, diagram, etc., for pigeon 


| houses. The pigeon is a barn yard orna- 
;}mient, the raising of pigeons for the 


|market, prices and cost of feeding. 
| (Hodge. ) 
Birds:—Note tliose feeding on the 


| ground, assparrow, meadow larks, robins, 


blackbirds, grackles, flicker, indigo bird, | 


| crow and the dove. Note the method of 
nesting and the feeding of the young. 
Birds of the roadside and fences, as 
sparrows, bluebirds. Birds of marshes, 
as marsh hens, red-winged blackbird, 
| rails, mud-hens, stake driver, herons, 
/snipe, etc. Nesting and feeding. 
Birds found near creeks, rivers 
| lakes, as kingfishers, water thrush, snipe, 
| plover, swallows and ducks. (Colored 
| Key.) 
Bird houses, attracting birds by feed- 
,ing, by water and furnishing nesting 
material, 
pupils are very successful. Each pupil 
by this time should know at least twenty 
of our native birds and most pupils will 
know inany more. 
Many exercises should be given in just 
naming birds from pictures and speci- 
mens. Is the bat a bird? Do they make 
j}anest? (The teacher should read, ‘Some 
, Common Birds’’ by Beal. Free from the 
| Agr. Deparment.) 
Make a list of birds on basis of size. 
(a) Smaller than the English sparrow. 


(b) About the size of the Englis!: 
sparrow. 

(c) Larger than the Knglish sparrow | 
and smaller than the robin. 


(d) About the size of the robin. 

(e) Larger than the robin. 

Mae a list of birds as to color. 

(a) Conspicuously black. 

(b) Black and white. 

(c) Dusky, gray and slate color. * 

(d) Yellowish. 

(e) Red or any shade of red. 

Karth worm. (Darwin.) Bees. (Ilodge, 
228 and Jordan & Kellogg.) It would 
he well if each of the pupils could ree- 
ognize each of the following insects at 
siglit: Cricket, June beetle, potato beetle, 
water bug, dragonfly, damsel fly, tent 
caterpillar, plant lice, lady beetle, 
bumble bee, mud wasp and paper wasp. 
Hygiene :— 

Did you ever see a mad dog? He has 
a disease called lydrophobia. Where 
does the dog catch this disease? What is 
the treatment of dog bites? Did you 
ever hear of a mad-stone? Do you think 
there is any truth in the story of the 
mad-stone? 

How can fainting be prevented? De- 
scribe the ways of relieving cramps, Give 
some of the ways of stopping hiccoughs, 
Tell how to prevent sunstrokes, What is 
the difference between sunstrokes and 
heat prostration? 

Should a person learn to swim? What 
is the maiu thing to remember if you 
should fall overboard? Study treatment 
of persons who have been under water 





Waterman, 


and | 


Trips, on Saturday, with the | 


March 192° 


is there in fearing lightning? ..How can 
you cultivate habits of bravery and 


courage? 
Inorganic Naturé :— 

The spring time is a very good time, to 
study the stars as it is not too cold to be 
out at night and the atmosphere is free 
from dust, Study Ursa Minor. Locate 
Capella, Pollux and Arcturus. 

SEVENTH GRADE 

In the seventh and eighth grades there 
should be some work done in elementary 
agriculture for this reason—it is our duty 
to put the child in intelligent touch with 
the lite around him. And again there 
is a tendency for the young men to drift 
toward the large cities, away from farm 
life, because they do not know some of 
the pleasant things avout it. 

You will find the outline very full and 
it will probably be impossible for you 
to do all the work, Only one period a 
week should be given to this work. 

ant Life :— 

Note the following plants and = shrubs 
in order of budding. Consider light re- 
lation. Walnut, buttercup, catalpa, 
sumac, mulberry. Call attention to the 
fact that some mulberry trees do not have 
fruit upon them. Why? Recognize the 
white oak, swamp oak, sometimes 
| called post oak, red oak, the real swamp 
oak, bur oak. 

Roots of Plants:—tap roots, the root 
| system, fibrous roots, fleshy roots, air 
| roots, brace roots, buttresses, root-hairs 
| and not hair-roots. (See Bergen’s Botany, 
| Hodge or Bailey.) What do these several 
| root forms do for the plant? Discuss the 
| relative in the struggle. Note that some 
| roots serve as anchorage to the soil, also 
to exert an active downward pull upon 
the plant. Roots absorb the water and 
j}shun the light. Prove by experiment. 
| Why do roots of a house plant seek the 
sides of the pot? Examine one. Why 
do roots of a willow pass through drain- 
age pipe joints? Through brick walls of 
an old well or cistern? Do corn roots, 
tree roots, or plant roots of any kind 
adapt themselves to the dampness or dry- 
ness Of the soil? Where is the active 
part of the root? 

Arrange three vessels for plants, one an 
earthen ware, another a common box 
and the third glass, all of as nearly equal 
size as possible. Plant the same kind of 
seeds in each vessel filled with the same 
amount and kind of dirt. Treat them all 
alike for one month and note difference 
| in health and vigor of plants. Account 

for the difference. 

Classify on basis of duration and adap- 
tation to climate. 

(a) Annuals:—Naime the!common ones 
of the monocotyls, such as corn, wheat, 
cane, grasses, etc; of the dicotyls, such 
las the bean, pea, buckwheat, morning 
glory, ragweed, etc. 








(Continued on page 38) 
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| / For the restoration of energy; 

{ the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, and to give one a 

good appetite there is nothing’ so 

beneficial as 


Horsford’s 

| Acid Phosphate 
\ \ Rumford Pe se dence ,R I. 
| a 
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4 Treatment-of-snake bites; -What> good: 
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May we show you all of 
Spring’s New Styles? 


Will you write today fer your 
“NATIONAL” Style Book ? 


This advertisement gives you an opportunity to secure 
clothes of greater be: auly and becomingness than you have 


ever bouglit before. 


It gives you an opportunity to know all of Spring’s fasci- 
nating new styles, to see what is wern in New York, and to 
select from everything new the fashions best suited to you. 


And above all—it presents an opportunity to save money. 


All of 
“NATIONAL” 


these advantages are 


yours — through 
Style Book—which shows for your advantage 


the 


200 pages of new fashions in all kinds of apparel at 


“NATIONAL”? 


Read again the advant: age one “NATIONAL” 


prices. 


Style Book 


offers - pay the full measure of pleasure, of economy, 
of personal salist: action it oMers—and write for il loday. 


Tailored Suits $12.50 to $30.00 


Made to Measure 


Samples of Materials Sent Free 


These 
you for writing? 


the customer's measure. 


als to choose from. 


fered you in the selection of your Spring 
perfecl-titling garment aud your entire satisfaction 


guaranteed. 


So in wriling for your Style 
wish samples of materials for **Nvrionan” 
we will send you free 
weaves 


request, 
cluding the new spring 
mixtures. Remember, 


only when asked for—and they 


beautiful Made-lo-Measure Suits 
for your Style Book. 
And there are 


Book be sure 


and 


r Suit. 


fabrics 


while samples are sent g 


alone would amply repay 
Kach suit is cul 
all the new Spring materi 
Nowhere in the world is equal opportunity of- 


and -made to 


And remember, a 


to state 

Tailored Suits. 
a liberal assortment of samples, in- 
and the 
rladly they are sent 
are well worth ‘asking for. 


are absolutely 


whether you 


Upon 


new mannish 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


We prepay postage and expressage on all our goods to 


any part of the world. 
** Guarantee 


the “NATIONAL 


Every “NATIONAL” garment has 


Tag attached. This tag says 


that you may return any garment not satisfactory to you 
and we will refund your money and pay express charges 


both ways. 


National Cloak & Suit Canney zn | 


May We 
Save You 
Dollars on 
Your Spring 
Apparel? 

We mean just t 
we save you dolla 


spring apparel?” 
This brief and 


dex serves to show the range of 
prices—but values can be judg- 
ed only when the 


Write for your St 
important saving 





Made- gman Suits...... ee to $30.00 HouseDresses. .... . $1.25 to $3.49 . 
Waists. .. $98 POtICORES...-.------rercrerrecenersnrreS? “S598 This Coupon 
ial ci scsesinnctcscenacstend es * ie ER ers 5.00 Will bring you your 
Lingerie and Wash Dresees... 2.98 “ 15.98 Underwear i. Dees - 
Silk Dresses .. ee BEB SR tarrcenccicrcseccsncnciai nine 13“ 8, “NATIONAL” Style Book 
Reeay-taes Suits. OF Ts cane sacumnsonszenniile tls 5.9% | 
Hats... = on Neckwear ......-. éslha staan as Ls !' NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
" Scarfs and Veils.........-----+--- ere 234 West 24th Street, New York City. 
te . - , 
# Pr ~ and Purses.......---.++--+++- = “ a ' Please seud me free my copy of the “NATIONAL” 
“Si Gb ~~ seatemeanmaneeions oe gy [Spring Style Hook you have reserved for me. 
Lingerie and Wash Dresses for Misses and Small Women.. ~ r tg $ 8.98 ' 
Silk Dresses for Misses and Small Women.............-.....<.-<c0:-ccsseees 11,98 | GWG cnc ccbaathasivatccecetoucesadansbsuntcvdtesetesehant 
Coats for Misses and Small Women............-......2:ccc0cscseeeeeeeeeeeeees x 4 “ 10.98 ' 
Suits for Misses and Small Women..... cavondinuesascensernncoseaccetons 9.98“ 15,98 ' 
Junior Dresses and Coats................. ....... bsicase 9.98 | AMUPONS. cee e reece eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeceneeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeenes 
Dresses for a seseseseee-co 4.9% ' 
Children’s Coats... 4.% ' 
| AEE TES TRON 349 | nsec reeeeee cee ee eee nese eset eee see ee seen esses ss eeseeeee es 


Boy’s and. Young 


No. 234 West Twenty-Fourth St., 
































































































hat. 
rs on 


**May 
your 


incomplete in- 


superiority of ‘“‘Narionan” gurments is seen. ---...---2-2222222222- ane 
yle Book, compare prices, and see for yourself the | Your copy of the “NATION Ar.” Style Book “will be 
th » *NaviowaL” offer ’ 1 seut you free by return mail if you will fill in and 
hi ATIONAL Offers you. return this coupou to us—now. 





If you wish samples of the beautiful new Spring Matert- 
als for Made-to-Measure Tailored Suits, state here 
the colors you prefer 





Men’s Clothing. 





NOTE~If you do not wish to cut your Instructor, 
just write us for your Style Book aud Suit Samples, 


New York City 
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' It’s Baker's 


and 


It’s Delicious 
Made by a 


perfect me- 
chanical 
process 
from high 
grade cocoa 
beans, sci- 
entifically 
blended, it 
is of the 
finest quality, full strength 
and absolutely pure and 
healthful. 


Sold in 1/5 Ib., 1/4 Ib., 1/2 Ib. and 1 Ib. 
cans, net weight. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 

















Our Great Skirt Offer! 


A GRAND SPECIAL BARGAIN 
FOR IMMEDIATE ACCEPTANCE 
a 
Silk Em- $ 50 
broidered 
al 
Dress Skirt 
Your Choice of Black, 
Navy, or Medium Gray. 
Postage Extra............250¢ 
Latest popularstylein Dress 
Skirts, made of ‘@ genuine 
Amorkeg or Bausher All-Wool 
Panama Cloth skirtingin plain 
oresty!owith panel front and 
yack, Thefront gore is hand- 
somely embroidered in silk as 
shown, ‘Thisisasensible,sty- 
lish Skirt having handy pocket 
onthe richtside, The waist is 
high girdle,and the bottom of 
skirt has a deep hem, For 
splendid merit and money-ay- 
ing possibilities thisSkirt can- 
not be surpassed by any other 
® house, Size 22 to 80-inch Skirt 
band, and 37 to 43-inch front 
length. Wesellitto youata 
low Wholesale price to make 
ou better acquainted with 
he kind and quality of our 


\WOMEN’S APPAREL 


of which we now have a very 
large and complete line. 
15NC377—Leader Si:irt, ea.. $2.50 
We have thousands of inter- 
esting bargaing just like this which will save you 
from one-fourth to one-half your money, 


A ' Send for our New 
Women sApparel Catal pohahenot tories 
Styles in everything for Women’s Wear, Read y-to- 
Viear, including Millinery, Children’s Garments, 
Women’s and Children’s Bhoes. We ean su ply 
anything you need. Ourprices are wholesale aire t 
to the consumer, The protit you make on each pur- 
chase cannot fail to save you money, 


JONES, POST & CO. 


910 Hickory Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
w 


THs complete stencil outfit is the biggest bargain 


STENCIL OUTFIT 


ered since the popular and fashionable revival of 
stencilling began, The Grape, Butterfly, Rose and exclusive 
papseeepe me are big 'y llers for the new Mission and L’Art 

ouveau and other types of interior decoration. These stencils 
are ali included iv this outfit. 













































The ontfit con- 
sists of eight cut 
Stencilson oil 
board, as illus- 
trated, and asa 
Spec ial induce- 
ment we give 
you 20 extra sten- 
Ccils on Bond pa- 
mee six tubes of 

ost Assorted Oil 
Colors; two Sten- 
Pas cilling Brushes; 

a) — 8 Thumb Tacks, 
and complete “tons, making stencilling so simple that a 
child can do it, Our price Tie (postpaid to any address in the 
United States). The 28 Stencils sold separately, 35c per sef 
This is a bargain to introduce {The Fancy Needle Worker.” 
Dealers write today for our money-making proposition. Parisian 
Embroidery House, Dept. 262 .2210 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





















BOYS! This Ball Glove and 50c¢ 
The Boys’ Magazine (6 mos. ) 


We will also include, without extra cost, 
a book entitled ** Fifty Ways for Boys to 
Earn Money.” Walter Camp edits 
The Boys’ Magazine, Hach issue | 
of this magazine is filled with 
clean, fascinuting stories and in- 
structive articles, of intense interest 
toeveryliveboy, Departments devoted 
- she Sor ~~ Electricity, Mechan- 
ice, tics, Photogra rpentry 
Stamps and Goins, Colona eovere ap 
beautifully MNustrated toroughout, This ficider's glove is made 
by ene of the foremost American manufacturers, of Gnest tan 
feather, felt padded, leather lined, web thumb, deep pocket, 
Guaranteed, Satisfaction, or money refunded. Order today. 
The Bcott F. Redfield Co,, 930 Main Bt., » Pa. 
The Boys’ Magazine ab ait news-stands, soe a copy. 
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Nature Study 
’ (Continued from page 36) 


(b) Biennials:—Name the common 
ones, as tree plants, that spring up from 
fleshy root stalk, Indian turnip, trillium, 
Sclomon’s seal, etc. 


woody plants. (Apgar’s Trees 11.) The 
pupils should know the following flowers : 
Bloodroot, shepherd’s purse, pepper grass, 
whiteheart (known here as dutchman’s 
breeches) pokeweed, and poison ivy. 


wild flowers they know and have learned. 
Each specimen should have roots, stem, 
leaves, and flowers. 

The following should be taken up as 
found in First Prin, of Agr. pp. 17-56, 
62-66, 96-100, 131-136. 201-208, 

Animal Life :— 

The teacher should read for her own 
benefit, Food ot Nesting Birds by S. D. 
Judd, free from Agr. Deparment at Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Give dates when birds begin to set, 
when they begin to hatch, period of in- 
cubation, number of sittings in one 
season, percentage of young birds to the 
whole number of eggs in each incubation. 
Note the number of young birds that 
leave the nest fully prepared to fight 
life’s battles. Note the number of deaths 
in babyhood and determine the cause if 
| possible, whether from disease, rain, cats 
or other enemies, or from starvation. 

Note the open nests on the ground, as 
the quail, meadow-lark, fish-hawk, night- 
hawk, bobolink, and some sparrows. 

Make a list of open nests in the woods 
and thickets, as quail, dove, whip-poor- 
will, ete. 

Make a list of covered or arched nests 
on the ground, as some ot tie sparrows, 
meadow-larks, etc. 

Make a list of open nests in 
warshes, reeds and low bushes. as_ red- 
winged blackbirds, and marsh sparrows. 

Nests in bridges, buildings, walls, 
rocks, banks, among roots, brush heaps, 
and in holes in the ground, as certain 
hawks and owls, kingfisher, chimney 

| swift, brown thrush, marsh wren, pewee, 
and barn Swallows. 

Nests in holes, in trees, stumps or logs, 
as certain hawks, sparrows, woodpeckers, 
owls, bluebirds, chickadees, flickers, etc. 

Ilanging nests, as red-winged black- 
bird, viroes, orioles. 

Large nests in trees, 
crows. 

Nests in trees, bushes or vines, as dove, 
catbirds, chipping sparrows, kingbirds, 
indigo birds, 

Make a collection if possible of last 
year’s nests or take a trip to the woods 
and name the trees. 

Resolved: that the blue jay should be 
destroyed, as he does more harm than 
good, ; 

See First Prin. of 
201-208, 

Be able to mention end locate all the 
stars studied in tire outline for tiie lower 
grades and also Cassiopeia, Algol—ex- 
plain its dark body. Tell something of 
Halley’s comet that appeared last year. 





as hawks and 


Agr., pp. 147-148, 


EIGHTH GRADE 
Plant Life :— 

Learn the common name of the spring 
fiowers, also study shrubbery and give 
names as far as possible. Study the 

| struggle for existence, and adaptation for 
| such struggle. All specimens should be 
collected by the pupils. By this time 
| the pupils should know all the following : 
Bitter sweet, Solomon’s seal, Cyntha or 
dwarf dandelion, butter and eggs, mul- 
lein, stick-tights, witchhazel, milk- 
weed, knot-weed, peppermint, corn 
cockle, cardinal flower. 
| Landscape Decoration ;—This discussion 
should lead to a more artistic arrange- 
ment of trees in our school yards, door 
vards, along our streets and alleys, and 
our vacant lots. 

What should be done with our door 
yards and immediate surroundings? What 
sort of trees should be planted? Kind 
of shrubbery? Selection of trees for the 
streets. 


Distinguish between herbaceous and | 


Encourage the pupils to mount all the 


the | 


Condemn the Common Practice ot 
Butchering Trees. 
Condemn the 
Shade Tree. 
The Leaf:— 

(a) The foliage leaf. 

(b) The duty of green leaves. 

(c) Leaves as spines. 

(dy As braces. 

(e) As sepals and petals. 

(f) As stamens. 

(g) As bud scales, 

(li) As pappus in dandelion. 

(i) As bulb scales. 

(j) The blossom end of an apple. 

(k) Tendrils. 

Explain how the tendrils behave and 
how the bean finds its pole, Turn a 
tumbler in which a bean is growing on 
its side for a day or two. In which 
direction does the beagw stalk now grow? 
Turn the tumbler upright again. What 
does the bean do now? In which direc- 
| tion does the stem always grow? In 
which direction does the root grow? 
Does the position of planting a bean make 
any difference with its coming up? Does 
the bean twine around a pole in the same 
direction in which the hands of a clock 
turn or in the opposite direction? In 
what direction does a hop vine twine? 
How does a pea vine climb a bush? How 
does a grape vine support itself? How 
does the ivy hold fast to the wall? 

Most of the work found in Agr. for Be- 
ginners may be taken up as the teacher 
sees best. A large amount of this work 
has been given in the lower grades and 
will only be a review. 

Life on the Farm, Chapter I. Arg. for 
Beginners, 23-33, 77-88, 204-211, 268-283. 


Carolin. Poplar as a 





per acre: corn, rye, Oats, wheat, millet, 
clover, timothy, etc. Give successtul 
ways of testing grain for planting. Ac- 
/ count for the sweet taste of germinating 
| corn. 

Why should orchards be cared for in 
| years when no crops are borne? Did you 
ever hear of the San Jose scale? Name 
other things that might harm an orchard 
or crops. 
| Sow Origin :— 

(a) Surface of eartit thought to have 
; been solid rock originally. 

(b) Disintegrating forces and condi- 
tions of soil formation with rock as the 
base, 

1. Heat and cold. Explain and illus- 
trate expansion and contraction, 

2. Running water. 
sand-bars, Soil in gutters after a heavv 
rain. 

3. Glaciers. Show the action of gla- 
ciers. Tell of the work done in the 
northern part of the United States. 

4. Weathering, or the joint action of 
air, moisture and frost. 

5. Plants with two kinds of action, 
The roots corrode and break up the sur- 
faces of the rocks and particles of soil; 
the plant decays and adds its tissue to the 
soil, ‘ 

6. Transportation is another factor that 
must be studied. By water, snow, ice, 
and winds, 

Information on chemistry of the soil, 
The three elemenis upon which the far- 
mer most largely depends for his crops 
are nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, 





inches of soil there are over 3,000 pounds 
of nitrogen, nearly 4,000 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid, and over 17,000 pounds of 
potash per acre. 

Show how nature maintains the fer- 
tility of the soil, Show that common 
elements are needed for different crops 
and that the intelligent farmer under- 
stands this. 

Moisture :—The importance of moisture 
to growing crops may be shown best by 
showing the amount of water used by 
some of the common crops in their de- 
velopment to maturity, It is estimated 
that corn, fifty bushels to the acre, re- 
quires 1,500,000 pounds of water; that 
potatoes, 200 bushels to the acre, require 
1,268,000 pounds of water; and that oats, 


(Continued on page 58) 








The Year’s Entert ainments. 


An invaluable aid to teachers. 


month of the school year. 


A set of ten entertainment 
books, one for each 


Endorsed by over one 


thousand county superintendents of schools after a personal examination of them, 
isc per volume, any two 25c, any five 60c, The complete set, to volumes, $1.00. 


Special Spring Program in the March number, 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., DANsvILLE, N. Y. 


’ Day Programs iu April, 





Easter, Arbor Day and Bird. 


It is claimed that in the surface eight | ; 
| each day in the year. By using it your tardiness 


March 1915 


For Teachers 


Best Helps ana students 


Qutlines in United States History.—ELMrR 
s cy S.LANDES. A book of 
| ae pages containing a 

omplete Outline in U. 
S. History, 777 Ques- 
tions and Answersinu U, 
S. History and Civil 
Government, also a 
brief History of Politi- 
cal Parties, together 


with Tables, Nick- 
t names, etc. A book 
that both teacher and 
student can use inclass, 


Price 25 cents. 


New Practical Or- 
thography.— ELMER 
S LANDES. A text 
book for use in Rural 
Schools, Grammar Schools and lower Grades in 
High Schools, In addition to the regular textit 
also contains an extensive list of ‘‘County and 
State Examination Questions, Answered.”’ Prac- 
tically indispensable in preparing a class for 
special or teachers’examination and for raising 
your own grades in Orthography. Price 15c. 


Library Method in American History. — 
GEORGE R, CRISSMAN, A complete reference. 
outline from the discovery of America to Roose- 
velt’s second administration. It tells you ex- 
actly where you will find a treatment of every 
topic on American history,. Ittakes allt ne tedi- 
ousuess out of history and makes the Library 
Method most delightful and absolutely practical. 
It is especially prepared for Highth Grade (or 
strong Rural Schools) and High Schools, Con- 
tains over 4,500 topics, suggestions and questions, 
and 14,000 references. Simple, practical, com- 
plete, thorough, usable and tothe point,itisa 
deservedly popular book, 231 pages. Price 25c, 

Practical Lessons in United States History. 

By JOHN RANKIN—This is a complete course in 
United States History, given in one hundred 
twenty lessons of twenty questions each, 
The book can be used with any good text-book in 
United States History, but the references given 
are especially to Barnes’ School, Eggleston’s 
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Give the time of sowing or planting each | 
of the following and the amount of each | 


New Century, McMaster’s Brief, Moutgomery’s 
Leadiug Facts and Morris’ School Histories. Ar- 
ranged topically, answers are easily found in 
most of the texi-books. Supplementary Reading 
references are given for such as desire. A book 
based on experience, and careful study and a 
wonderful help in the study of history. 25 cts, 


Practical Lessons in Geography—By Joun 


RANKIN, SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND EN- 
LARGED, Contains one hundred twenty lessons 
of 


tw my | questions each, with references on 
each to five leading Geography texts—Natural 
School Geography, Maury’s New Complete Geog- 
raphy, Morton’s Advanced Geography, Roddy’s 
Complete Geography and ‘Tarbell’s Complete 
Geography. Can be used wita any good Geogra- 
phy text book. Questions are arranged under 
subject headings, and answers located in any 
book used. A wonderful aid in the teaching of 
Geography. Price 25 cents. 

Outlines of English and American Litera- 
ture.—JOHN EK. MCKEAN, A book that will help 


| teacher and student alike to a mastery of the 


Notice bottoms and | 





history of English and American Literature, 
May be used with any text or with notext,asa 
guide for library study. A splendid help for rap- 
id reviews preparatory to examination, and an 
equally helpful guide to the teacher in planning 
lessons for regular classes. Price 25 cents. 


Practical Outlines in Physiology.—JOUN E. 
McKrAN. Kveryday 
Hygiene and Physiology [—= 
adapted to modern F eg e 
teaching aud modern Ph) opracticar 








A a mmm ay 


life. A twentieth cen- PP GUTLiINnes in 
tury product for twen- PRYSIQLOGY 
tieth century teachers, ‘ : 
Nothing dry or unin- 


terestingin it. No pade 
ding; nothing essential 
omitted. Modern,sciene 
tific data bearing upon 
the human body,in a 
nut shell. It will help 
you teach the subject 
and pass the examina- 
tion for a higher grade 
certificate, Price 25c. 
Opening Exercises for Schools.—THOMAS 
BK. SaANveRS, Author of “Management and 
Methods,” ‘‘An Outline Guideto the Study of 
Civil Government,” ‘An Outline of Arithmetic,” 
etc. The book hundreds of teachers have been 
wanting. Something new, something fresh, 
something interesting for the opening of school 




















will decrease, your interest will increase. A 
book indispensable to rural teachers, necessary to 
grade teachers, helpful to principals, suggestive 
to superintendents, Price 25 cents, 

Outline Guide to Civil Government. — by 
THOMAS E, SANDERS. Containing Suggestions 
to Teachers, text of the Constitution of the 
United States with two hundred questions upon 
it; an Outline Study of Civil Government; Ques- 
tion upon Civics, Civil Government and History; 
Outlines for study of State Constitution and 
Questionyon State Government, A great help 
in the presentation of the subject. Price 25 cts. 


Study of the Song of Hiawatha.—By Nevviv 
McCaBE, A book thatshould be owned by every 
teacher. Has no equal for class use in the study 
of this great classic. Contains the poem com- 
plete andillustrations, with Biographical Sketch, 
How to Study the Poem, Suggestions as to 
Composition Work, Nature Work, etc. Sugges- 
tive and Explanatory Readiugs, Glossary aun 
Pronouncing Vocabulary. 190 pages. Price 25c. 


Outlines, Devices and Recreations in-U. S. 
aphy.—INezN.McFrr. One of the most 
practical and helpful Manuals on Geography 
ever published. It contains Outlines and Class 
Plans, Directions for Map Drawing and Model- 
ing, Readings, Valuable References, Devices 
aud Recreations, Subjects for Composition, 
Search Questions, anda great fund of informa- 
tion notto be found in any one Geography. 
150 pages. Price 25 cents. 


F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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English | 


(Continued from page 17) 
Men in Chorus—Yourself, good mas- 
ter. (Robin Hood sings.) 
Men—Applaud and shout for more. 
Robin Hood—Nay, I will sing no more. 
Hark, methinks I hear some one coming 


this way. 

Allen-a-Dale — Appears, quietly sob- 
bing. 
Robin Hood—Halloa! Why art thou 
weeping, poor boy? Come, join this | 
merry band and tell us thy trouble. 


Perchance we can help you. A fine feast 
is cooking. Thou wilt be our honored 
guest. 

Allen-a-Dale—Who art thou who speaks 
so kindly to a poor troubled wretch? 
Methinks thou art the great Robin Hood. 

Robin Hood—Men do call me by that 
name, Dost thou know, knave, that those 
who feast with me must pay for what 
they eat? Hast thou a full purse with 
thee, fair stranger? 

Allen-a-Dale—I have no .purse nor 
money. All I have is this gold ring, 
(drawing the ring from his pocket.) 

Robin Hood—Ha, it is a wedding ring ; 
and how cam’st thou with that? 

Allen-a-Dale—Ah, a sad tale it is, it 
would not please a merry fellow to hear 
it. 

Robin Hood—You have wronged me, 
gentle knave. Tell me thy trouble. But 
first, what is thy name? 





‘NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Allen-a-Dale— My name is Allen-a- | 
Dale. 

Robin Hood—Alien-a-Dale, that name 
does not sound strange to my ears. 
How old art thou? 

Allen-a-Dale—I have seen twenty sum- 
mers, 

Robin Hood—Thou art too young to 
be in trouble. Go, my merry men, and 
get the feast ready. Willand Little John. 
stay with me. (Men leave.) Now Allen- 
a-Dale, tell us thy trouble. 

Allen-a-Dale—My tale is one of love. 
A minstrel am I, who travels about sing- 
ing. In my travels I met the finest lady | 
ever the sun did shine upon. We love 
each other and she has promised to be 
my bride. I have bought this ring, and 
today was to have been our wedding day. 
My love’s father discovered that I was | 
only a minstrel and he said that his, 
daughter would have to marry the man | 
he chose for her. Hechose for my pretty 


| 
| 


sweetheart an old man who has much 
money. She is to marry him anon. Ah! 
woe is me! (Weeps.) } 

Robin Hood—That is a sad tale. It is | 


no wonder thy true love loved you. 
Little John--By my faith, I feel like | 
giving that old man a taste of my stout’ 


| 

cudgel. | 
Will—Methinks thy lass should not | 
marry another man if she truly loves | 
you. | 
Allen-a-Dale—Nay, do not wrong her. | 


I know her better than you. If she mar- | 
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The 
ordinary tooth brush 
merely brushes / 
the surfaces - 
ee ee, 


9590 for the 


best 25 words 


| When the teacher gets cross, 





acta 


Cole) daw olaviciawa-y-NI bY, 
ol (YNatom ola (Aa 


the teeth 


What 


tooth brush is it? 


@ Most people will recognize at sight and know 
by name the one Tooth 





between the teeth. 


100 PRIZES 


ist Prize . $25 
2nd Prize . $10 
15 Prizes $1 each 
82 Prizes of a 
Pro-phy-lac-tie 
Tooth Brush 


ceedin 
Tooth 
what we claim it todo, 


“Do yo 


find of fnterest and profit. 


60 Pine Street 














@ We are anxious to know your opinion as to why 

this—The Pro-phy-lac-tie Tooth i 
best Tooth Brush inthe w 
the prizes as specified for the best answer, not ex- 
25 words, which includes the name of the 
rush and gives the best reasons why it does 


@, To every one who replies, even if they do not 
win a prize, we will send our complete booklet. 
brush or Clean your Teeth,’ 


Florence Manufacturing Co. 


Floren 
Sole makers of Pro-phy-iac-tlo Tooth, Hair, Military and Hand Brushes. 





RULES 


Your letter must not 
exceed 25 words and 
must contain the name of the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
Write only your con- 
test reply, your name 


rush that really cleans and your complete address, 


Letters post - marked 
later than May Ist, 
1912, will not be entered 


in the contest, 


Brush—is the 
orld—therefore we offer 


Announcement of 

prize winners will be 
madein the June issue of 
this magazine. 

No questions can be 

answered in this con- 
test. 


which you'll 


ce, Mass. 














| As if he and the lesson 





ries that old man she will die of a broken 
heart, my own true love. 

Robin Hood—Methinks we can help 
you. 
be a follower of Robin Hood? 

Allen-a-Dale—Aye, merrily will I. 

Robin Hood—Ellen-a-Dale shall be thy 
wife. Trust Robin Hood for that. At 
daybreak on the morrow, Little John, 
hasten thee to Ancaster town and buy us 
some Lincoln green. 


have a suit, and, knave, see that 


hurry back and make no stops on the | 


way. 
Little John—Aye, good master, what 


ever thou say’st I will obey. But my 


friends, by my word, I do smell some- 
| thing good. 


Hubert—The feast is ready, (coming 
in from the bushes.) 
Little John—Oho! but haven’tI a good 


scent. Letus make haste for my stomach 


doth cry out from hunger. (Men leave.) 


‘“‘When the Teacher Gets 
Cross’”’ 


When the teacher gets cross, 
brown eyes get black, 

And her pencil comes down on the desk 
with a whack, 

We chilluns in class sets up straight in 
line 

As if we had rulers instead of a spine. 

It’s scary to cough, and it’s not sate to 
grin, 


and her 


| When the teacher gets cross and the dim- 


pies goes in. 


When the teacher gets eross the tables | 
all mix, 

And the ones and the sevens begin playin’ 
tricks; 

The pluses and minuses is just little 
smears 

Where the cry-babies ery all their slates 


up with tears, 
figgers won't 
like sin, 
When the teacher gets cross and the dim- 
ples goes in. 


The add, and they act up 


the readers 
gets bad, 

The lines jungle round till the chilluns 
is sad, 

And Billy boy puffs and gets red in the 
face, 

were rimning a 
race, 

Till she hollers out 
a pin, 

When the teacher gets cross and the dim- 
ples goes in. 


‘* Next!’ as sharp as 


When the teacher gets good, her smiles 
is so bright, 

The tables gets straight and the readers 
gets right. 


| The pluses and minuses come trooping 


along, 

And figgers add up and stop bein’ wrong, 

And we chilluns would like (but we 
dassen’t ) to shout, 

When the teacher gets good and the dim- 
ples conies ont. — Selected. 


Pussy Willow’s Secret 


Pussy willow had a secret that the snow- 
drop whispered her, 

And she purred it to the south wind 
while it stroked her velvet fur; 


' And the south wind hummed it softly to 


the busy honey-bees, 


| And they buzzed it to the blossoms on 


the scarlet maple-trees ; 


| And these dropped it to the wood-brooks 


brimming full of melted snow, 

And the brooks told Robin Redbreast, as 
they chattered to and fro; 

Little Robin could not keep it, so he 
sang it loud and clear 

To the sleepy fields and meadows, ‘‘ Wake 
up! cheer up! Spring is here! 

— Selected. 


Piny woods a-singing, 

Doors and shutters swinging, 

Dry leaves up and dancing, 

Bridget’s clothesline prancing, 

Young folks gayly chasing 

Hats before them racing, 

Sky now black, now sunny-— 

Aren’t these March winds funny! 
—Selected. 


Will you join my merry band and 


Allen-a-Dale must | 
thou | 
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—— may already have seen 
and used our booklet “Oral 
Hygiene.” If not we will be 
glad to send you copies. 

Give one to the Superintendent of 
schools, supply also the members of 
the School committee. Urge them 
to take advantage of Colgate & Com- 


pany’s offer of free Pledge Cards and 
Trial Tubes of 


COLGATE’S 


trae QQ BBON «~ 
DENTAL CREAM 


Look up the old copies of your 
“Normal Instructor” and clip the 
coupons from our advertisements. 
Advise your fellow teachers to use 
these coupons, as you have done to 
help in your hygiene instruction. 

The copies of “Oral Hygiene” will 
be of assistance, and if you can dem- 
onstrate to other teachers the success 
which you have had with the Col- 
gate Pledge Cards and Trial Tubes 
of Ribbon Cream, you will have 
done a bigger service to the Children 
of your schools. 

Fill out the coupon below and mail 
it today. 

Colgate & Co,, Dept. 7, 
199 Fulton St., New York. 


Please send me without charge ten 
(10) copies of “Oral Hygiene.” 


PN idan sckvescess 
Addrets........ 
OWES ésc500003 


County. State.. 














Che Awakening 
‘* Dear old Mother Karth,’’ 
drop said, 

Lifting up the covers of her cozy bed, 
‘‘Do you hear the children crying for 
the flowers 
Sleeping in your 

wintry hours? 


a little snow- 


bosom through the 


‘*Give me my white bonnet, tie its rib- 
bons green ; 


Send me on my journey, though the 
winds are keen; 

Bid me haste and tell them every blossom 
fair 


Soon will waken, smiling, in the soft 
spring air.’’ 


—Mira Clarke Parsons in The Cutlook, 


What March Does 


In the dark silence of her chamber low, 

March works sweeter things than mortals 
know. : 

Her noiseless looms ply on with busy 
care, 

Weaving the fine cloth that the 
wear ; 

She sews the seams in violet’s queer 
hood, 

And paints the sweet arbutus of the wood, 

Out of a bit of sky’s delicious blue 

She fashions hyacinths, and harebells, 
too ; 

And from a sunbeam makes a cowslip 
fair, 

Or spins a gown for a daffodil to wear. 

She pulls the cover from the crocus beds 

| And bids the sleepers lift their drowsy 

heads. 


flowers 


—Mary Riley Smith. 


‘*March! March! March! They 
coming 

In troops to the tune of the wind; 

| Red-headed woodpeckers drumming. 

| Gold-crested thrushes behind; 

Sparrows in brown jackets hopping 
Past every gateway and door; 

Finches with crimson caps stopping 
Just where they stopped years before.’' 


are 
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Use the Sheldon Method 
30 Days at Our Risk. 


‘OU need not venture the loss of a penny. No matter how 
serious your case, no matter what else you have tricd, the 
Sheidon Method wili help you and probably wholly overcome 
pour affliction. We are so sure of this that we will make a Shel- 


to suit your special condition and let you decide, 
after whether you are satisfied. We make this unusual 
offer simply ~ause the 16,000 cases we have treated al lutely 
prove the wonderful benent the Sheldon Method brings to spinal 
eufferere, young and old 
There is no need to suffer longer or to bear the torture of old- 
fashioned plaster, leather or steel jackets. The Sheidon Appli- 
ance gives an even, perfect and adjustable Suapers to the weak- 
ened or deformed spine and brings almost immediate relief 
even in the most serious cases. It is as easy to put onortake 
off as a coat, does not chafe or irritate, is light and cool. The 


on ee 


rice is within reach of all who suffer. You owe it to yourself, or 
he afflicted one in your family, to find out more about it. Send 
for our book free at once, 








PHILO BURT MFG, CO., 


297, 15th St. Jamestown, N.Y. 











HOTFL PLANTERS 


CHICAGO 


CLARK AND MADISON STREETS, 
FRANK S, MURPHY, Manager. 


A new and strictly modern European plan 
hotel, Absolutely fireproof. Unsurpassed 
equipment and service. In the business 
district, centrally located to all theatres 
and railway Rates reasonable. 


foremost 


stations. 


restaurants in 
unexcelled service at 


One of Chicago's 
connection, offering 
moderate 


In the Heart of the City’s s Activities 
RATES 


prices, 








Rooms, one person 
bath detached 
$1.50 to $2.00 


Rooms, one person 
with private bath 
$2.00 to $3.50 





Rooms, 
bath detached 
$2.50 to $3.50 


two persons 


Rooms, two persons 
with private bath 


$3.00 to $4.50 














. 
A Happy Marriage 
Depends largely ona know! 
edge of the whole truth about 





self and sex and theirrelation 
to life and health, This 
know ledee does not come in 
telligently of itself, nor cor- 
rectly from ordinary every- 


day sources 


Sexology 





by William H, Walling 

imparts in a clear, wholesome way, 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Kunowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Womau Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 

All in One Volume, Klustrated, $2 Postpaid. 


Write tor Other People's Opi le of Cont 


Puritan Pub. Co., 758 Perry Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1. Al 














The Secret of Youth 


lies in your looks- Your gray, streaked and 
faded huir is the greatest te litale of advane- 

ing age, If you want to look youthfal and 
improve you rappearance , write for our book 
telling about*Theddeal” Comb, the new and 
wonderful invention of Prof. Hoffer, the 
well-known dermatologist of Berlin. This 
comb restores your hair to its natural color 
nad youthful appearance by simply combing 
withit. The > process isso simple and results 
80 pe rfect that it is called one of the great- 

est inventions of the Century. Write for 
this Free Book now before you forget about it, 
HL. D, COMB 0O,, Dept, L, 118 BE, 25th St, N.¥, 


















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Teachers’ Help-One-AnotherClub 


This Club is open to all teachers, for interchange of devices and ideas found 
helpful in school-work. There is no fee. And all are cordially invited to con- 
tribute their best “hints” and pupils’ “Funny Sayings.’ 

Every teacher whose manuscript is accepted for this department will receive 
cash remuneration forit. Letters should be shert, as our space is limited, and 
we want to give every State an. opportunity to be represented, Limit each 
manuscript to 200 words—the shorter the better—except in “Travel Club,” where 
the letters may be somewhat longer, each teacher taking up the most interest- 
ing historical or geographical feature of his or her section suitable for sup- 
plementary work in History and Geography or for use in the State 
Booklets. 

All material intended for this department should he addressed to the 
dent, Mrs. Jean Halifax, Alstead, N, HH. 


classes, 


Presi- 


‘’ 
Gems for March 
First week:—‘‘Do not worry, eat three square meals a day; say 
your prayers; be courteous to your creditors; keep your digestion 
good ; exercise; go slow and easy. Maybe there are some other 














things that your special case requires to make you happy, but, my 
friend, these, I reckon, will give you a good lift.’’ 
Second week:—‘‘Our world is a college, events are teachers, 


happiness is the graduating point, character is the diploma God 


gives man.’ 
Third week :— 
‘The secret of life, it is giving; 
To minister and to serve,’’ 
Fourth week :— 
‘‘Are you awfully tired of play, little girl, 
Weary, discouraged, and sick? 
I’1] tell you the loveliest game in the world,— 
Do something for somebody, quick !’’ 


Chosen by four girls, now at college, fitting themselves for 
teaching, ) 
Club Exchange 
1. My English classes from the third to the ninth grade, for the 


benefit of their study in letter-writing, would like to correspond 


with classes in any contrasting section of the United States or its 
dependencies, or in a foreign country. This is a rural school on 
the prairies. Address Frances Goree, Knox City, Texas. 


2. Miss Minetta M. Neer, Box 358, Londan, Olio, wishes to 
exchange Ohio view post cards for post card views elsewhere— 
especially marines 


3. Mr. Ernest Kline, Route 1, Carpenter, South Dakota, wishes 
to exchange scenic cards—no ‘‘comics,’’ 


4. Miss Cora White, R. R. 1, Fayette, would like to ex- 


change postcards with other teachers, 


Iowa, 


5. Miss H. M. Miller, Principal, Greenville, Pa., would like to 
find the right proportions of salt and flour for inzking salt relief 
maps; also how to make relief maps from shredded newspapers. 


Will some teacher who knows kindly send directions? 


6, Jolin Wagoner, R. R. 3, Rosalia, Wash. would like to ex- 
change postcards with other teachers, 
7. Miss Lettie Wagoner, R. R. 1. Oakesdale, Wash. would like 


to exchange view cards with other teachers, 

8. Martha C. Brood, Anoka, Nebraska., would like to exchange 
posteards, letters and products of her pupils of the fourth and 
fifth grades with pupils of the same grade, of Eastern and Western 
schools. 


From the Far Northwest 
An Apple Pit 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I wish you could be with me and watch them open the pit. Last 
fall they picked the apples and put them in barrels and boxes. 
These they placed ina hole about two feet deep that had been dug 
ona side hill in the orchard, After they were all packed in tight 
they covered them over with straw. Over this they spread sacks. 
In the center was pluced a stove pipe for a ventilator. Some straw 
was put in the top to keep out the snow. Over the sacks was put 
a thick layer of dirt. This was the pit. It was opened on a warm 
day about the first of March. A few of the apples had to be 


thrown out, and all had to be wiped off and placed in apple 
boxes. These were carried to the cellar. ‘More luscious apples 
could not be found and they will keep fresh for months. This is 


the way apples are kept in Western Washington.—L. S. PULLMAN, 


Washington. 
An Indian Day School in Montana 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Not having seen a letter from this part of our country, I venture 
to add my mite to our club, Iam teaching in what is called an 
Indian Day School on an Indian Reservation in Montana, This is 
my first experience in this of a school, having come here 
from Michigan, where | taught six years in the public schools. 
We have only sixteen pupils at present, but there will be some 
more, perhaps twenty, when all are enrolled, The school grounds 
consist of forty acres,—a nice little farm it would make in the 
Kast. Here it is only a small tract, as each pupil in the school 

of Schooi Souvenirs, 


New and Handsome Styles shown in an advertise- 


iment on page 59. These are splendid gifts for Close of School or | 
for any special occasion, Highly appreciated by the pupils, not 


=Ort 





alone because of their beauty, but because they contain their 
names. Photograph of teacher included when desired. F, A. 
OWEN, PUBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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The Five Cent Books  fitcratare’ series 
furnish the very finest sort of Supplementary Reading for all of 
These books are being adopted and used in thousands 
Have you tried them yet? 


the grades. 
of schools with great acceptance. 
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Heaby Satin Ribbon Book Marks 


With beautiful sentiments. 
- Adapted for all grades 


-At Close : 
Of School 


The teachers find these 
gifts com plete,and if order- 
ed once will be again; our 
experience for ten yrs. has 
been that. Sizes 25,.x9 and 
14. x9 inches—Send 15 cents 
for2 samples and new cat- 














Over 170 titles, classified and graded. See full list on another page. 





Prices 10c and 53g¢ each when one doz, are ordered. 2c 
40 sentiments to select from, 
Dansville, N. Y- 


alog, 
and 6¢ each when less are ordered, 


Brown & Brown, Dept. E. E. 


Discouraged About Your 
Complexion ? 


Cosmetics only make it worse and do 
not hide the pimples, freckles, black- 
heads or red spots on face or nose, 


Dr. James P. Campbell’s 
Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers 


will purify your blood, cleanse and 
beautify the skin, and give you a fresh 
and spotless complexion. 


Use these absolutely safe and harmless 
wafers for 30 days and then let your mirror 
praise the most wonderful be sautifier of the complexion and figure 
known to the medical profession. Used by beautiful women for 
27 years. $1.00 per box. (Full 30 day treatment.) 

We guarantee as freshly packed and full strength, only when 
boxes have Blue Wrapper, bearing our printed guarantee. ‘Sold by 
all reliable druggists or sent by mail prepaid in plain cover from 


RICHARD EINK CO., Dept. 68. 415 Broadway, New York City 


Write for free booklet and tcstimonials today. 


COMPLETE STENCIL OUTFIT BARGAIN 


Extra 
large Sten- 
eil Outfit 
for all 
home dec- 
orations. 
Consists 
of 20 cut 
stencils on 
oil board. 

tubes 
best oil 
colors, 
2 brushes, 9 thumb tacks. Also book with full directions, chart of 
colors, hundreds new designs. FREE with outfit: -Handsome 
stencilled Aberdeen Crash Pillow Top, 20x20 inches. Stencils can be 
used many times. Especially suited for beginners. No drawing or 
tracing necessary. he oom plete outfit prepaid cor special price, 
$1.00, FRENCH ART STENCIL CO., Dept. A60, 133 West 23 St., New 
York Oity. Send for our FREE, new, large, Fancy Work book. 


MARRIED « FEMALE: 


YOUNG*OLD....! 
obaerss PLAIN | 4OME"TALK 


MEDICAL SOCIAL sa ENUAL SOIBACE 


THs enthralling orgy is certain to awaken 
thought in every reader. It contains more 
truths, vital facts and valuable advice than 
your doctor would give you for $1 It an- 
Swers in plain language 1001 questions that oc- 
cur to the minds of men and women, young and 
old,—questions of so delicate a nature that they 
are difficult to mention, even to a physician. 
Chapters are devoted to numerous subjects con- 
cerning marriage, which makes this great peck 
a superior guide to the conduct of men. 124 
pages and 330 illustrations, besides 80 litho- 
graphs in 5 colors; cloth bound. Regular price 
2 y TO-DAY jor our 3l-page FREE 
descriptive booklet, with table of contents, opinions 
“ and other interesting matter; also for uP 


SPECIAL PRICE OFFER 
nani Hill Pub, Co., 129X East 28th St., N. Y. 
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SHORTHAND © 
» IN &ODAYS 


6 abs: y guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 

v, & . thirty days. You can learn in spare timein yourown 
home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
as with old ~ peer oyd’s Syllabic System is easy to 
learn—easy to write— ay, Se to read. imple. Practical. 
Speedy. Sare. No valed ines—no positions—no shading 


as in other systems. No long lists of word signs to con-f 


fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the en- 
tire English language as yout absolute command. The 
best aves for onrenes ors, 3 pereese secretaries, news- jf} 
paper reporters and railro Lawyers, ministers 
teachers, physicians, ed folk ‘and business men an 
women may now learn shorthand for their own use. Does 
not take continual re ie as with other systems. }} 
Our>graduates hold grade eee everywhere. 
Send to-day for ay Son als, ete. : 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
hicago Opera eons Block, Chicago, Ill. 
a 








You Can Pay 17 Cents a Day 


The largest typewriter concern in 
the world offers you the best type- 
writer in existence for 17 cents a day. 

This certainly places a premium 
on pennies! It recognizes honesty 
as a commiercial asset. 


Printype_. 
VISIBLE WRITER OL. IVER 


CATALOGUE FREE Typewriter 
Its Record Has Never Been Equaled 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 





THESTANDARD 





310 Broadway, New York. 
oPN-bgtolo) ina $25 to $100 
ILLUSTRATORS A WEEK 


We teach vou by mall. Bl. Pree hockiet. eg Drewes, tele) how 
gives proof. Nat'l Press Association, Dept. 106, Indianapolis, Ind . Z 
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has three hundred twenty acres of their own that has been allotted 
to them by the Government. Of course they do not get a full 
title unil they are of age, but they have possession as soon as they 
wish to take it. All the pupils ride on horseback to school, turn- 
ing their horses out to pasture on’ the school grounds during school 
hours. There is a barn here to furnish shelter for the horses in 
inclement weather. The children are to stay in school and study 
their books one half of the time and the other half they are to do 
any work that may be required of them. The boys work out on 
the farm or cut wood while the girls sew, cook, clean house, etc. 

There has been little done in the way of farming here on the 
school grounds. In fact, there is little real farming done on this 
Reservation. We will try some experiments to see if we can de- 
termine what kinds of crops will thrive here. Ido not know and 
I find no one that does. As this is a prairie country, I think we 
will try growing a few trees. There is not one in sight and I miss 
them very much. We are close to the forty-ninth parallel of 
latitude with an altitude of about 4400 feet, so do not expect to do 
much forestry. Any suggestions from any of the club members as 
to what varieties of trees to plant will be gratefully received. 

There is a house on the grounds and my wife and I live in it. 
She gives the girls instruction in sewing, cooking and general 
housekeeping. The schoolhouse is furnished with a kitchen and 
the school girls serve lunch for the pupils, the Government fur- 
nishing the provisions.—J. H. H., Browning, Montana. 


[I am sure you find the Indian an interesting pupil, I have 
taught among the Indians myself—chiefly among the Cherokees— 
and am very much interested in the work.—PRESIDENT. | 


" An Interesting Window-Farm 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

The spirit of spring will soon be with us again, and I want to 
tell you about our work in agriculture. Last year the most inter- 
esting period of the entire session came with the advent of the 
planting season. 

I was very fortunate in having two spacious windows on the 
sunny side of the house. We began to get building materials to- 
gether, just after the holidays, and interest increased with each 
article obtained. A large flat box was slipped under one window 
and the portion outside was enclosed with glass, set in a sub- 
stantial frame; this formed a protection for the room, but also 
acted as a sort of hot house for the plants. The inside part was 
used for the house, and other necessary buildings. All farm 
animals are represented by toy figures; the house and barn were 
constructed of cardboard. Flowers are grown on the lawn and the 
house nicely furnisbed with things made almost entirely by the 
children, during the manual training periods. One side of the 
house is removable, in order to place the furnishings in the room 
easily. When the time came for planting seeds, which the children 
brought, they were tested and put in the little plots. As soon as 
they were large enough each child was given a few to plant in the 
school garden outside. They take great pride in growing large, 
thrifty vegetables. 

Another window could be arranged with a box devoted to grain 
and pasture for the iive stock. A mirror could be transformed into 
a lake, also a few trees, in miniature, placed to form a shelter in 
bad weather, would help out in realism, which means so mucli in 
the general effect. 

After one such experiment, teachers will find no end of interest 
in the subject of agriculture. The work done at home, reading 
and research work, will be extensive and very helpful.—A. M. D., 
Washington. 

The Pathfinder Dam 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I am a rural school teacher in Wyoming and I have enjoyed 
reading the different suggestions in the Help-One-Another 
Colunins, for teachers can not get together very often here to ex- 
change ideas as it is quite a distance from one school to another. 

Wyoming is not a mineral State entirely, as is supposed by many 
people. Where it is not irrigated the hills are covered with sage 
brush, greasewood and grass, although the grass is not very thick. 
In the east people would not think there would be enough grass to 
furnish food for cattle and sheep, but here they have a large range 
and get very fat from it. The ranches along rivers and streams 
are irrigated and large crops of hay, alfalfa, grain and vegetables 
are’ raised every year. A large quantity of hardy fruits is raised 
also. The soil is rich and all it lacks is moisture, atlhough in 
some parts of the State they are practicing dry farming and were 
vrey successful this year, 

A few weeks ago I visited the Pathfinder Dam, which dams the 
North Platte River. The government began the dam in 1905. A 
large part of Western Nebraska and Eastern Wyoming is irrigated 
from it. The dam, of cement, is ninety feet thick and eighty 
feet across the chasm at the base; at the top, 218 feet above the 
base, it is twelve feet thick and 432 feet acruss the chasm. There is 
an iron railing on one side of the top and a granite wall about 
three feet high on the other side. The granite was quarried near 





Entertainment for Every Month 


And with several complete programs for each month. This is the 
plan of The Year’s Entertainments. It does not suggest pro- 
grams merely, but furnishes the songs, recitations and exercises 
necessary to carry them out. Under our plan of sale, you can get 
any one month for 15c, any two for 25c, any five for 60c or the 
entire ten for $1.00. In combination with our other publications 
it can be had at even more favorable price. See adv. elsewhliere. 
Spring and Arbor Day Programs in March and April numbers. 

: (liberal commissions) for securing subscrip- 
Cash P aid tions to Normal Instructor, Primary Plans, 
Pathfinder, Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans and The 


Year’s Entertainments. We desire an active representative in 
each locality and prefer the services of a present subscriber. 
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The Chief Safeguard of the Stu- 
dentis the Skill of His Instructor 


There is a vast difference between occasional efforts at home study without the assurance that you are proceed- 
ing correctly and our well planned courses offered under the guidance of thoroughly equipped, enthusiastic instrue 


tors. In the first instance but little is usually accomplished; in the 
second, every expectation may be realized. It is well known by the 
best schoolmen that few colleges in the United States engage better 
equipped teachers than those we employ. A lower grade of in- 
struction we can not afford to offer. Our accredited relations with 
a large number of the great schools of the country indicates clearly 
the fact that we teach thoroughly everything that is attempted- 


OUR COURSES ARE 


TEACHERS’ COURSES 


The Interstate School isthe Teachers’ Correspondence School : 
let this fact have its proper and weighty influence when you select 
the school with which to study. No other institution of the kind 
inthe world is organized to serve teachers as well as they are 
served here. Our tuition fees are justas low as they can possibly 
be put, in justice to the interests ofthe student, and the cost ofa 
course may be met in small monthly installments. 

Strong Normal Reviews, thorough Academic Courses, the best 
courses in Methods of Teaching ever offered. Write us today. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 
625-631 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 


ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 





NORMAL DEPT. - STRONG REViEWws 





ONE OR MORE BRANCHES IN A COURSE 
Arithmetic Physics 
Elementary Algebra U. 8, History 

bra Civil Government 


digher Algebr: 
Bookkeeping 
Plane Geometry 
Grammar and Analysis 
Reading 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Am. and Brit. Literature 
oe og History 

ic 





RA 

edagogicsa ard Methods 
History of Education 

di 1 Psychology 
Physiology and Hygiene 
Geography 
Physical Geography 
Elementary Agriculture 
Drawing Botany 




















ACADEMIC DEPT. - EACH SuBJECT is A COURSE 





Arithmetic First Year Latin 
Elementary Grammar cond Year Latin 
English Grammar Practical Rhetoric 
Rhetoric and English Eng. and Am. Literature 
Composition 
Elementary Agriculture 
Algebra Ancient History 
Geometry Med. and Modern History 
SPECIAL COURSES |_ United States History 


Physics 
Botany 








Pharmacy COMMERCIAL DEPT. 
Primary Methods Business 
Intermediate and Gram- Shorthand 

mar School Methods Typewriting 
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VILLAGE OF TREE DWELLERS IN THE PHILIPPINES 
the Mills BY EXPRESS. 
is dead. 
more of these wonderful books will ever be printed again, 


Sets must be sold at once, and to make a quick clean-up sale these Sets 


will be sold at LESS THAN COST, 


Our Istanps Anp Trem PEopLe 


Consists of two sumptuous, royal quarto volumes 12 x16 inches and contains 1,200 wonderfu 
photographs taken expressly for this work by America’s foremost Outdoor Photographer, 
Walter B. Townsend, on that famous Expedition through the wilds of Cuba, Porto Rico, Isle 
of Pines, Hawaiian Islands, Samoa, and the Philippines, which occupied more than a yeas’ 
Besides these marvelous photographs the work contains 800 pages 
of interesting narrative and descriptive matter of these far away islands, written by the noted 
Author and War correspondent, Jose de Olivares, under the supervision and direction of our 
Editor, the late Major-General Joseph Wheeler. The subject matter is written in Mr. Olivares’ 

ly portrays the manners, customs and characteristics of 


time and cost over $35,000. 


most fascinating style and accurate 


these peoples, and recounts fully the vast natural resources of the Islands themselves. 
Philippine Islands are 20,000 square miles larger than Great Britain and Ireland put together 
vand,” so wonderfully rich are they in natural resource, 
400 years Spain tried to civilize the Philippine Islanders, but henefforts had little effect on that 
How Uncle Sam will deal with the Philippino problem must 
be decided by the voters of the United States, and in order to form a correct opinion, every 
American citizen should have at hand the best source of information regarding our Island pos- 
sessions, Now is your opportunity. No more of these books will ever be printed again. 


ONLY 1/3 REGULAR PRICE 


The regular price of this great set is $15.00, and over 400,000 
sets have been sold, but now the plates are destroyed and to 
muke a quick clean-up sale the remaining sets will be sold 
at one-third the regular price—ONLY $5 PER SIT. Fill 
out coupon and mail it to us and we willsend you the 
books for five days’ free examinationin your own 


and are @ veritable “promised 


vengeful and treacherous race, 


home. PP er 
| SHIPPED FREE A 
OU mF We do not ask you for any deposit, any WS4 Send me for five days 
guarantee, orevenany C. O. D. payment. 4 "7 ofigetrsmination. one set of 


ISLANDS 


FOP with them I wiltsend you with! 
PEOPLE ation, with transportation charges /¢+/ ay. ji as fest vastent ond 
prepaid. Thenif they are satisfac- < month for four months thereafter unt 
tory send $1 a mouth for five O* * pec Se eee ' 
» > / lo not wish to keep the books, I wi 
months. If they are not, return te. notify you within five eocehe arrive 


them at our expense. 


Sets are gone it will be for- 
ever impossible to buy a 
Set anywhere at any 


rice, They are going 
ast. Mail coupon 
ay. y, 


Biccrst BARGAIN 


IN THE HISTORY OF 


This wonderful and interesting Set of 
Books has made the high 
in book selling, over 400,000 sets being 
sold in a period of less than 5 
time. 
from the very start. The orders poured 
in so fast that 
f were swamped and 
had to telegraph car- 
load orders of paper 
to be shipped from 
Now the editor, Major-General Joseph Wheeler, 
The plates have been destroyed according to agreement and no 


Just send the Coupon and we will sh!p the ©’ 7 PEOPLE, with transpor 
books to you for five days’ free examin- SY /_shargo prepaid, If Lams 
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ber, when the few remaining 
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5 years’ 


It was a tremendous success 
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Original SIEGEL COOPER & CO., Chicago 


Spring Catalogue Resa, 


Be sure to write TO-DAY for your 


FREE COPY fashions “at chicsgs “prices 


Fashions at Chicago Prices 
This $4.00 Panama This 50c 
Skirt for $2.50 


Brassiere 
25¢ 

Made of 

ty Panama Cloth 


that will keep its 
color and give the 
best of satisfaction, 
















good quali- 


Skirt is very smart, 
five gored, designed 
in popular tunic of 
overskirt style and 


is richly trimmed 
with French — silk 
cord embroidery as 
pictared Back of 


skirt has straight 


panel-like gore ar ] 
ranged down center j 
Below tunic section ¢ 
at front and = sides 
model shows 
ir ! ! ofki It 
plait tthe 
' : " < 
wit wn fullne 
aut tk part 
Hook i l ' 
i f back pane 
Come in BLACK 
NAVY BLUE, OR A 
RICH BROWN 


Size 22 to dU Inches 
waist. Measure 87 to 
44 front length 
Price, Delivered free 
0 Ch « 

from yonne 9200 


to your home 
‘ N 


This 50¢ 
Brassiere 25¢ 


Brassiere made of 
good quality lawn 
trimmed with em 
broidery inserting 
in yoke, lace trim 
med top and arm- 
holes, fits perfectly. 
Sizes 82 to 46 bust 
mensure me nt. Order 
by No, 29P Price 
Delivered ‘RI 


fromCHIc bbge' 


to your home 


FREE 
Delivery 
From 
Chicago 
to Your 
Home 


This $2.00 Waist 


for $1.00 


This % 
Waist ° 
$1.00, 

Worth 
Double 


A Lingerie Waist made of a beautiful fine sheer grade of 
Batiste with fancy pointed yoke and trimming of handsome 
genuine linen ¢ ‘luny Lace elow yoke, front is entirely 
covered with the dainty new ‘shadow embroideries now ex- 
tensively used. Well-shaped high co!lar all made of Val 
and Cluny laces. Three quarter tucked and lace trimmed 
sleeves. Buttons visibly down back where it is tucker 
down each side. White only. Sizes 32 to 44 inches bust 


measure, The most wonderful waist ever sold at the fig. $1 00 
ure, Price, Delivered Free fiom Chicage to your home . 












Order by No. 55 P68 
$3.00 “sik HENRI” PUMPS FOR WOMEN 
Now the popular standard of fa t 
pu mate offere a aeeer ae wa 


Patent ¢ it ‘kin, (3) Rue 
White Canvas. (6 ) Binck Ve 
me lets 1 made over 1 





21.2 u 
or FE wi athe Bes ogre v 
ever offered Price delivered 


FREE from CHICAGO $3 


to your home. 


Order by No. 12P06 





OUR GUARANTEE 
If you are not pleased ‘(more 
than satisfied) with any article, 
return it at our expense and we 
will refund your money as 


cheerfully as we accept it. 











Address Dept, P for FREE 153-page Catalog. 


. SHE ORIGINAL 
The Big Store Chicago's Economy Center 


-=CHICAGO= 
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Pathfinder, Wyoming. At the bottom of the dam are two head- 
gates, which let most of the water through. It pours througit 
these headgates with great force, causing the water below the dam 
to be covered with foam and making a spray rise far above the 
dam, There are some tunnels in the sides of the Platte Canyon 
and some of the water comes through them. One is partially 
closed by rocks atd is several feet from the bed of the river so 
that the water coming through forms a fall, which is very pretty 
in the sunlight. 

The reservoir of water held back by this dam is forty miles in 
circumference and in the spring when the water is high, it is 
somewhat larger. —C. B. A., Casper, Wyoming. 

{We welcome Miss A. to our invite her to ‘‘call 
as such items are what we want—not ‘‘fancy writing,’’ for 
rnetorical effect, given,— 


PRESIDENT. | 








circle, and 


again,’’ 





but useful information, concisely 


Dutch Children 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Let me te]] you how I make a stormy day pleasant for my ‘‘tiny 
tots,’’ or how they did it, for it was through them that the idea 
came to me. 

A bundle of sale bills was left to be distributed among the chil- 


dren. When each had one tiere still remained several dozen and 
how pretty the pink and white and green papers were! When I 
returned from dinner each boy wore a soldier cap with the points 


in back and front and each girl wore hers with the fronts on either 
side. When I inquired what they were playing they said, ‘‘We 
are Dutch children.’? Some one made a cap for me and we looked 
the part of true Hollanders. 

An idea occurred to me. I drew on the board, -a Dutch wind- 
mill fora drawing lesson, Our Language work consisted of a con- 
versation lesson on Holland, its boys and girls, their quaint dress, 
dikes and canals. Of course they wore their caps while I 
told and illustrated the story. How quiet they were in order to 
licar every word! When it was over each drew a sigh of regret 
and for a day or two after they talked of nothing else. One little 
virl said, ‘‘I*’s so much fun to go to Holland.’’ 

This was carried farther and used for Busy Work, Construction 
Work and Thanksgiving Work.—An Idaho Teacher, 


houses, 


A Miniature Farm 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
May I come and tell you of my little school? 
so many good ideas from you that I wish to contribute my ‘‘imite.’’ 
First I wiil tell you of our ‘‘Model Miniature farm.’’ We 
started by finding pictures of different kinds of farms, but this was 
not satisfactory, so we decided on the real. We selected a space 


I have received 
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GOVERNMENT 


POSITIONS 
45,837 
APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil Service 
places during the past year. 
Excellent chances for appointment this 
year. Noinfluence of any kind re- 
quired, Only a common school 
education is necessary. ‘These are 
excellent positions for young people. 
For 13 years we have imade a spec- 
ialty of training people by mail for 
these exaininations, and so success- 
ful have we beenthat thousands wliom 
we haveiustructed are now in the 
Government Service at salaries from 
$840 to $1,800 per year. 

Our Civil Service announcements 
contain letters from over 500 per- 
sous who state that they owe their 
positions to our courses of training. Do 
not attempt any Government ex- 
amination without seeing our Civil 
Service annouucement containing 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold- 
ing the examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

We also have the following depart- 
ments which give excellent courses : 
Law, mene: Stenography, Bookkeeping, Literature, Jour- 
nalism, Penmanship, Letter Writing, and Agriculturc. 

The Law Department isin charge of Hon. Chas, A, 
Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 

Write at once for one of our catalogues. It will be 
sent free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell 
and leading colleges. 

Academie and Preparatory, Agrieuliural, Com- 








EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 
EVERY STATE 























on the school ground about three rods square. Next came thie 
fencing of it with suitable gates where we might enter. These 
were all planned and discussed, and finally we decided on woven 
wire witha very fine mesh so that rabbits could not get through. 
We chose willow posts because they were the easiest to get. Next 
we selected a building place and are now having the plans made 
for the house. We have induced the school board to get usa 
medium-sized set of tools, and as soon as these come, we will go 
to work in earnest for we are all enthusiastic about it. 

While the boys are making the plans for the house, the girls 
are planning the furnishings of the same, and are even now sten- | 
ciling curtains for the windows. Our house will be five feet high. 
It will probably be only a wooden trame house made of boxes. 
But it will give the boys a chance of displaying their skill. We 
will also put in a miniature system of irrigation and plant a small 
orchard and some shade trees, but not until Spring. A lawn and | 
flower garden will also be forth-coming, and a great many other 
things not planned out as yet. If we succeed [I will send you 
pictures of it all in the Spring. At present there is little to show 
but the fence which we made from old window screens, with a 
board two inches wide at the bottom and a barbed wire at the 
top. —M. B., Idaho. 


Irrigation in Idaho 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

While teaching in Soutiiern Idaho a year ago, I observed the 
interesting process of reclaiming desert land.+ Only a few years | 
before, the mighty Snake River had known no greater duty than 
to wear deeper and deeper the canyons on its course, and the great 
surrounding valley had been a home for coyotes and rabbits. But 
when the reclamation work began, about seven years ago, it was 
pushed forward with vigor. The Department of the Interior segre- 
gated large districts of the arid land to be developed by home- 
steading, and save other-vast stretches to incorporated companies. 
These agreed to-do the construction work necessary for watering 
the land. A dam costing one-half million dollars was built by 
the government, five miles south of Minedoka Station. Snake 
River water was turned out of its course and by canals distributed 
for irrigation. The water power of the dam now germinates 
electricity, which is used for pumping water into canals of higher 
elevation, and to light the thriving new towns on the project. 
About twenty-five miles below this dam, another has been built by 

THE YEAR’S ENTERTAIN- 


se 
March and April MENTS contain just the material needed 


A fine Springtime Program in March; Easter, 
The two numbers for 25c. Bet- 
or in connection with 





numbers of 


for those months. 
Arbor Day and Bird Day in April. 
ter to secure the full ten numbers for $1.00, 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR at $1.60. 


Blackboard Stencils come to be regarded as al- 


most indispensable by most teachers. We note with pleasure that 
teachers who commence using them reorder frequently—the strong- 
est possible endorsement of their quality and utility. 
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mercial, Normal and Civil Serviee Departments, 
Preparation Jor College, Teachers’ aud Civil 
Service Examinations, 
250 page Catalog free. Write to-day. 
Prof. Genung THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
glish Dept. 205, Springtield, Mass, 
University Methods Special offer.Easy 
Theory and terms. All bocks 
— com- free. Catalog free. 
‘Three courses, gem . Business and Banking Law. 
Indorsed by Bench —_s ar. We GUARANTEE our 
University Law Course will prepare you for Barofany State. 
STANDARD NCE SCHOOL OF LAW 

1497 East s5sth Street, Chicago, Illinois 

by including them with your order for 

Normal Instructor or Primary Plans at 

the low combination rates offered below : 
Woman’s Home Comp’n ,*20, ) Both one year 
Normal Instructor si. « year) Only $2.00 


The American Magazine ics Both one year 
Normal Instructor s1.00 « year f Only $2.00 


Pearson’s Magazine ,°)20, Both one year 
Normal Instructor s1.00 « year { Only $2.00 


Etude s1.50 » year ) Both one year 
Normal Instructor s1.0 « year} Only $2.00 


Current Literature Mag. ,*sca. ( Both one year 


Normal Instructor $1.00 « year § Only $3.00 


Review of Reviews ss.00 » year ) Both one year 
Normal Instructor s.0 « year | Only $3.00 


Cosmopolitan s:.50 a year |) Both one year 
Normal Instructor si.00 « year | Only $1.95 


Primary Plans may be substituted for 
Normal Instructor in any of the above com- 
bination offers at the same price. 

Send us your order to-day and it will 
receive our immediate attention. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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a corporation, at the cost of one million dollars, The huge canals 
carry water to thousands of arid acres and by means of great locks 
the water is under perfect control. In some places these canals 
have been blasted out of solid rock, and the work is enormous. 
Here, also, the waterpower germinates electricity, and the well- 
illumined streets give a dignified look to all the surrounding 
villages. Below this, and perhaps the most famous of the entire 
section, is the Twin Falls country. At the age of five years the 
thrifty little city of Twin Falls had a population of six thousand 
and it shows continual growth. The numerous. acres so success- 
fully cultivated here, are likewise, watered by the Snake River. 
The soil of all the described section is mainly corroded lava and 
voicanic ash, exceedingly fertile. The crops grown here are mar- 
velous. Reclaiming desert land has becore a matter of great im- 
portance and all available water is used for irrigation. It means 
an inexhaustible source of wealth to the states of the plateau 
reyion.—H. M. L., Idaho. 
{This isa model letter ; 
Geography. And it is net too long. 
contribute a similar one. —PRESIDEN”. | 


for it adds an up-to-date item to our 
I wish every teacher could 


Hints from Washington 


Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 

In order to stimulate interest towards the close of the term, I 
made a large star of cardboard, cutting numerous slits in it. Then 
I asked tiie children to bring postcards relating to Independence 
Day. The star filled rapidly, delighting the children besides sug- 
gesting many pleasant conversations on topics of historical interest. 

A nice addition to the usual decorations for closing exercises 
may be obtained by cutting flags and Liberty bells from stiff card- 
board, through which the stems of flowers are thrust until they 
are covered with the desired colors. 

A few bird cages, borrowed from the parents of the children, 


make a cheerful addition to the general air of festivity.—M. I., 
Washington, 
Who Am I? 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
I have pupils who have always thought history dull and unin- 


teresting, so have used the following game to hold their interest. 

One pupil is allowed to leave the room while the rest of the 
class choose some historical character. When he returns, he asks 
any question of any member of the ory he wishes to, provided 
the question can be answered by ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no.’’ Ff the pupil he 
asks cannot answer it, a second pupil is dale’ upon, but, if any 
question is incorrectly answered, the teacher calls attention to the 
fact and the one making the mistake can take no further part in 
the game until a new character is chosen. When the correct 
answer is given, the questioner chooses another pupil to leave the 
room, and thus it is continned during tle time given to the game, 

I sometimes vary tilis game by having the whole class question 
one pupil. In this case only the one pupil and IT know whom he 
has chosen. As I have several grades, I do not have time in class 
for this but have it while some other class las written work or 
during opening exercise time, giving the other pupils something 
that can be done on paper.—J. P., Wyoming. 


Little Foreigners 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

A writer has spoken of ‘‘a thorn of experience.’’ It we have 
been successful in our plans may we not call that a‘‘rose of ex- 
perience?’’ Perhaps the following account may aid some teacher 
who has not been able to attend a Normal school yet, as in my 
case, 

My work was to be thie first three grades in a community com- 
posed largely of Finns and Swedes. I had as yet little experience 
with Primary work alone, so the anticipation was mixed with some 
dread, for I knew that among the foreigners many of the little 
folks when first sent to school cannot speak English, and under- 
stand very little of it. These were the ones which concerned me 
most, for I wished to build the foundation of their new language 
well, and also, to help them to enjoy school and its work. 

During the summer I made a collection of pictures, as large as 
I could find, of common objects. These were tu aid in teaching 
the relation of word to object—that when I said ‘‘apple,’’ or 
pointed to the word, they would soon comprehend that ‘‘apple”’ 
in the new language was something with which they were quite 
familiar. At Institute that fall, I gained an idea which helped 
me to make double use of those pictures, and, as was afterward 
proven, made the work mucli easier and pleasanter. 

The first five sounds used by our Keader are, a, ”, é, Z, 7. 
Therefore 1 pasted my pictures—apple, nut, cap, table, Indian— 
each on a cardboard ot proper size, and was anxious for my ex- 
periment to begin. At last the day came, and in taking inventory 
I found a class of fifteen beginners, besides about thirty others in 
the rooms. (Oh, inexperienced teacher, do you wonder I almost 

You will want to pre- 


Souvenirs for Close of Schoo sent your pupils some 


souvenir or remembrance at close of term. A large majority of teach- 
ers do this, and itis a very pleasant feature of school life. We have 
made a specialty of furnishing Souvenirs for this purpose for six- 
teen years past, and have supplied them to hundreds of thousands 
of schools. We have a large variety of styles, and the designs are 
the handsomest and workmanship the best. On all of them we 
print the names of the teacher and all the pupils, and it is this 
feature which has made our styles so popular. We also put pho- 
tographs of teacher or school when desired. See full description 
on another page. F,. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co. 








your subscription to NORMAL 
When Renewing INSTRUCTOR feabote Every Day 
Plans, The Year’s Entertainments or Seeley’s Question Book 
at special rate of $1.60. Q. Any Two of these and NorMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR one year $2.20, the THREE $2.60. 
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make good. 


Dickson 


America’s fore- 

most authority on 
Memory Training 

and Principal of the 
Dickson Memory School,\ 
Auditorium Bld. ,Chicago 















which anyone can readily understan 


think on 


It explaius cléarly the course that 
raised thousands. 
successes. My free book is the first s 
Don’tdelay. Age,education,vocation or p 
of residence makes no difference. 
Mail the Coupon or Postal T 


and master, 


of men from failure to great 


our feet—io overcome self- consciousness and bashfulness. 
training has transformed thousands of failures into successes—it will make you ‘‘forget proof.’ 


De Luxe Book of Facts, “How 
to Remer er”, Absolutely Free 


has 


tep. 
lace 


Write 


Forgetfulness—the Cause of Man’s Inefficiency 
Perfect Memory—The Key To Success 


A man’s best possessionis a perfect’memory because the 
secret of business success depends quite as much upon a well 
developed ability to retain a vivid memory of perceptions and 
experiences as it does upon 
‘ memory is the fundamental pre-requisite to brillancy inconver- 
sation and the confidence of our acquaintances. 
is the stepping stone to responsible, honorable, 
sitions, and without the ability to remember, you can never hope to 
A g00d memory, however, is not a gift—peculiar to some 
few—it is the result of training—you can acquire it. 


The Dickson Method of Memory Training 
Will Make YOU “Forget Procf” 


Ten minutes a day of your spare time will give you this 
training and not interfere with your work in any way. 
My course is not a theory, but a purely and absolutely scientific method of easy practical home lessons 

G It is the result of many years of personal contact 
with thousands of students as their instructor in leading schools and colleges, searching their de- 
veloping minds for means of strengthening their memories. 
ables you to classify impressions, ideas, names, facts and arguments without effort—trains you to 


My 


How To Get A Free Copy 
of This Valuable Book. 


“How to Speak in Public.’’ De Luxe edition 
handsomely illustrated, richl 
suited to meet the needs of the man or woman 
who desires to be a successful public speaker. 
The price of this 1912 de luxe edition is $2.00. (- | 
y and learn how to obtain free copy, £ 


“hustle.” 


My method of memory training en- 
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particulars how to 


Good memory 
high salaried po- 
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Mail Coupon! Before You Forget 
“*How to Speak.’’ 


Prof. HENRY DICKSON, Principal, 
Dicksoa School of Memory, 791 Auditorium Bld., Chicago 
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THIS NEW WORK is use 


Every day in your talk and reading, on the street car, in the office, shop, and school some new 
question is sure tocome up. You a 
up-to-date information, 


WEBSTERS NEw INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY - THEMERRIAMWEBSTER: 


will answer all your 7 with final authority. 
by the State Supreme Courts as 
the standard, which can be said of no other dictionary. 


———— No matter what your occupation, 
: trade or profession, the New Inter- 
NMA Zalional willtell you how the best 
MMA authorities define all its terms. 
Mat, An architect, builder, clerk, ma- 


Dr. C. H. PARKHURST writes : 
of every man who either reads or writes, 


400,000 Words De fined; more than ever before appeared between 


two covers. YO Pages. 6900 Illustrations. Cost $400,000, 
The only dictionary with the new divided page. A ‘‘Stroke 
ot Genius,’’ 


WBITE for specimen pages, illustrations, etc. 
pubiication and receive FREE a set of pocket maps. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
“Please send me ‘sample 
e “conse. Include a se 
o “FREEmaps,as per advt.in Normal. 


uick, accurate encyclopedic 
W CREATION : 


chinist, merchant, banker, doctor, 
clergyman, each will find his de- 
artment treated by a master. 
he man who knows, wins success. 


“An indispensable feature of the library 
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/T GROWS W/TH YOUR L/BRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Endcrsed ‘The Best’? by Over Fifty Thousand Users 


Made under o 
duction is sold d 
offer them ats 
product of vears 
Book — sectious 
DOORS aud ar 
styles and finish 

Ww 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. 


Manufac 


ur own pateuts, in our own factory, and the entire pro- 
irect to the home and office, That is the reason we can 


uch reasonable prices. Our Sectional Book Cages are the 
of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture. 

have NON-BINDING, DISAPPEARING GLASS 
re highly finished in SOLID GOLDEN OAK,>: Other 


es at Correspondingly low prices. 
RITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE NO, 214. 
CO., LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


‘turers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 


New York Office: Flatiron Building 









. 
Bookkeeping 
private commercial schools in the world.’’ 


You can get a position as soon as c ompetent. 


LEARN AT'HOME 
* 
Salesmanship 
** Brown’s is the largest and MOST SUCCESSFUL system of 
~—CHICAGO TRIBUNE, 
We command the best positions in 20 cities where our Colleges are. 
Mention course you 
prefer and write today for FREE Home Study Book and full particulars, 


BROWN’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL, 500 Brown Bldg., PEORIA, ILL. 


Shorthand 





















Dr. Campbell 
Principal 


NORMAL COURSES 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers prepare 
for Certificates of every grade 

Special courses in Pedagogy, Psychelagy, Primary 
Methods and Kindergarten. 

We axsist in securing positions. 

Over one hundred Home Study Courses ander 
Professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornel] and lead- 
ing colleges. 250 page catalog free. Write to-day 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 115, Springtiotd, Mass. 











Emeriss TAUGHT BY MAIL 


MSS, revised and sold. Free hooklet, “Writing for Profit,” tells how, gives 
proof. NAT’L PRESS ASSOCIATION, Dept. 106, Indianapolis, Ind 


Writ 
Busir 





ELECTRIC 


House Lighting Plants, Telephones, Dynamos, Fans, 
Lamps, Engines, Motors, Meters, Batteries, Belts, B-!ls, 


TEACHERS, Take Chaffee’s $10 Shorthand 


Course by mail while 


MGR., 


teaching. 


e E. M. WOLF, OSWEGO, N, Y., for 








Books. Catalog 3c. Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, Ohio 


cents, 


1ess School News, 
First class in every respect 


Sheet Music Sample copy and catalog 6 
P. A. Miller, 1sv2 National Ave,, Dayton, 0, 
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LET US SEND YOU 


HAIR GOODS 


ON APPROVAL 


We will send you this 
switch or any article you 
may select from our large 
new catalog without a 
cent in advance. Our 
immense business, the 
largest of its kind in the 
world, enables us to quote 
surprisingly jow prices. 
Goods listed 
below are 
extra short 
stem, 








° ° made 
Biscuit svete | 
splendid 
This piece isone of the quality, 
most satisfying of the selected 
season’s creations im- hu man 
parting a pleasing effect hair, 
of fullness to the face. It and to 
is made up from our 3- match 
strand 26in. wavy switch, any or- 
selected quality, which dinary 
may also be dressed in shade. 
any other style desired. 
Price, $5.95 
1, o4., 18 in. Switch $0.95 
2 oz., 20 in, Switch 1.35 
2 oz., 22 in. Switch 1.75 
2': 0z.. 24 in. Switch 2.75 
3 oz., 24 in. Switch 3.45 
20 in. Wavy. Switch 1.95 
22 in Wavy Switch 3,00 
24 in. Wavy Switch 4.00 
26 in. Wavy Switch 5.95 


» Wavy Switch 8.00 


Featherweight Stemless Switch, 22in. Nat’rl Wavy $4.95 
Coronet Braid, 3's oz. Selected Wavy Hair = 4.98 
200 other sizes and grades of switches 50c to $50.00 

4 7 $5.00 to $50.00 


Vigs, Ladies and Men’s - 
~ Ihe “‘Double 8 
\ Coiffure” 

\ This is one of the newest 
and most popular Parisian 
modes of hair dressing, suit- 
able and enhancing to every 
style of beauty. The piece 
is made from 2} oz. of 26 in. 
Double Strand Selected 
Wavy Hair. Price $5.95 


Ladies’ Full Wig 


a la pompadour 





To secure the soft and charming 
effect as shown in the illustration, 
only selected long French wavy 
hair can be used. 


Price, $30.00 ) ¥ 
Our Wig Making Department 


is one of the most important brauches of our business, and 
itisin charge of the best Master Wiz Maker we know of in 
this country, We furnish complete directions for taking 
all measurements. We make Wigsand half wigs, Transfor- 
mations, Toupees—in fact everything in the Wig Line—to 
order for men and women,and guarantee fit, color and price. 


’ ° 
Don’t Waste Your Combings 
We will make youa nice switch. Psyche Knot, Cluster of 
Puffs or Pompadour of your own hair for $2.00. Send us 
your hair with $2.00 and full instructions—we will make it 
up and return it to you promptly, 
W > $ Send long sample of your hair 
hen Ordering cut near the reots, and tell us 
what to send you, and we will then forward same prepaid, 
On Approval, If you find it perfectly satisfactory anda 





good bargain, Zen send us the price. 

If not, return the goods at our expense. 
and gray shades are a little 
estimate, 


Rare, peculiar 


more expensive; ask for 


Write us today. 


Mail coupon for this new 


' HAIR 
BOOK 


This book, just off the press, is 
the largest and handsomest we 
ever published. We want every 
Woinan to write for it. Beauti- 
fully illustrates all the latest 

Paris Fashions in Hair 


Also contains yaluable instructions on “Beauty Culture at 
Home,”’ clearly illustrated so that every person can under- 


stand, 
Dept. 193 


PARIS FASHION Co. 209 State Street, Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the Wortd 
PARIS FASHION CO. ————————— 
Dept. 193, 209 State Street, Chicago 


Please send me FREE copy of your 64-page book on 
Hair Styles. 








Name PY ES) ESN 


Address 
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trembled)? Fortunately they were not all scared little foreigners, 
so the few Ruths and Roys soon helped the Ollis and Rudolfs to 
feel more at home. 

This is the way I began phonic work. Calling a class to the 
front, I showed my picture of an apple—if colored it adds to the 
enthusiasm. ‘'‘Whatis this?’’ ‘‘Apple,’’ answer those who know. 
‘*Now, all say apple with me. Listen while I say very slowly 
apple. Again, apple. What do I say when I begin app/e?’’ Thie 
observing ones liave discovered, and answer quickly—‘‘a’’ (shiort.) 
**Now, I will write on the board the letter which says a. Let us 
find in the book the printed a. (Printing on board beside the 
other. ) 

‘*Again what does this letter say?’’ ‘‘Nevercall it ‘‘a’’ until 
all the sounds are very familiar. ‘‘ Write @ in tie air with me.’’ 
The little Ollis and Rudolfs wiil watch the Ruths and Roys and 
soon comprehend what is being attempted. ‘‘ You may ail write 
a’s at your seat.’’ 

Later, if advisable, I give them sets of printed letters from 
which to find printed forms of the letter whose sound has been 
studied. This lielps them to recognize the printed form of my 
letter written on the board and thus connects the board work and 
the book. Soon more than one sound was presented at a lesson, 
sight words and finaily word building: can, man, fan. 

It was surprising to me the progress those little people made 
during their first year of school, and I feel happy in the assurance 
that those future citizens have the foundation of their knowledge 
well laid. Also for a few months at least they knew the pleasure 
of work well done. The seeds of industry, trutii, and honesty 
which I endeavored to plant wisely, I leave to the Master of the 
Harvest and prey that the truit may be worthy his reaping. —MARy 
E. STEBBINS, Caimas, Washington. 

H. O. A. Clubs for Housecleaning, etc. 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Having received a great deal of help from this club I want to 
heip some one else, if I can. 

Our school is large and the teacher’s work heavy, so we have 
formed the pupils into ‘*‘ Help-One-Anotlher’’ clubs, Club No. 1 
consists of the oldest girls, each of whom is responsible for the 
appearance of one window in the room, Every other Friday the 
windows must be washed, though of course oftener, if needed. 
Corsequently our windows are always clean. No. 2 consists of 
the smaller girls. It is their duty to keep the tea-kettles filled, 
and the wash-hasins and blackboards clean. We have two tea- 
kettles, both donated; one for tle boys, and one for the girls. As 
there is alwavs warm water, beside soap and towels, there is no 
excuse for dirty hands. No. 3 consists of the smallest boys and 
girls whose duty it is to keep the erasers clean; No, 4 of the larger 
boys, who carry the water, us we have no well; and No. 5 of the 
largest boys, who bring in the coal, chop the wood, etc. In order 
that there may be no shirking, all the clubs, except No. 1, are 
divided into committees of two. One committee serves one week, 
another the next, etc. 

I have written on heavy wrapping paper with colored pencils, 
the number ‘of each club and the names of all its members, ar- 
ranged in committees, so there can be no confusion. The work is 
not hard on anoyne. It has been entered into with great interest 
and is a wonderful help to the teacher, as it is arranged so that she 
can depend on its being done.—lowa. 


From North Dakota 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Let me add my little mite to the many helpful suggestions found 
in this department. 

How many have tried using bristol board, cut in narrow strips, 
for picture frames? Such pretty pictures as we find on tablets and 
paper covers soon tear, and are unsightly, if put up without 
rames; half inch strips of bristol board will preserve them for a 
long time. I use brass-headed tacks to put them up with, and 
have some framed in this way that I have used for two years and 
they are still good. 

I color the Picture Stories from the Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans and use them for decorating the schoolroom. 

I have found a plan that interests my pupils in composition 
writing. I have them write stories for each month and illustrate 
them. For October I used pictures of a bear, a rabbit, squirrel, 
ant, grasshopper, maple leaf, aud different nuts, and wrote a story 
telling of preparation for coming winter. I have them reproduce 
the story, re-writing it until it is the best they can do. They 
color the pictures, and when finished, I post the compositions in 
the room, This encourages each one to do the best possible work, 
and some ve:y neat papers are handed in.—North Dakota. 

This designation can truly 


Books for Everyday Use be applied to our Every 


Day Plans. This is not a periodical or magazine, but a set of 

books consisting of three volumes for Autumn, Winter and 

Spring. Price $1.00, or the three volumes in one cloth bound 

volume for $1.50. Strongly recommended by all teachers who 

have used it. 
The three volume set can be obtained in the following com- 
binations: 

With Normal Instructor one vear, for...... 
‘¢ Primary Plans one year, ‘‘ 
‘* Pathfinder one year, rae 
“ ‘The Year’s Entertainments (10 Vols. Complete) , for 
$6. Seelag’s Question: Book , FOF... .sesoenccpasrersssscsscessssoesenss 

\gFer description of Every Day Plans, see advertisement else- 


where in this number. 

° with some fresh new books 
Stir Up Your Classes The Classics and Supplementary 
Readers of The Insfructor Literature Series afford the best means 
for doing this. See the full list elsewhere in this issue. 
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Stain Your Hair 


A BEAUTIFUL RICH BROWN 


*“*You’d never think I stained my hair, after I 
used irs,‘ Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain The 
Stain doesn’t hurt the hair as dyes do, but leaves 
it nice and fluffy, with a beautiful rich brown color”’ 


Send for a Trial Package. 


It only takes a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. Potter’s 
Walnut-Tint Hair Stain with your comb. Dosen’t rub off, it_is 
free from lead, sulphur, silver and all metallic compounds. Has 
no oder, no sediment, no grease. One bottle of Mrs. Potte1’s 
Walnut-Tint Hair Stain should last you a year. Sells for $1.00 
per bottle at first class druggists. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Send your name and address and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) 
und we will mail you, charges prepaid, atrial package, in_ plain, 
scaled wrapper, with valuable booklet on hair. Mrs, Potter’s 
Hygienic Supply Co., 1500 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 











COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You 
can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week 

as illustrdtor or cartoonist. My practica 

system of personal individual lessons by 
mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 
years successful work for newspapers and 
magazines qualifies me to teach you. Send 
me your sketch of President Taft with 6c 
in stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate, also collec- 
tion of drawings showing possibilities for TL LUSTRATING 

OF ILLU! 

The Landon School ory tikrooxina 
1452 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0, 
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GLOBES 


For Teachers and Schools 





This Globe is one of the latest and most up- 
to-date globes on the market, is over three feet 
in circumference and is mounted on a stand 
of oak, weathered finish, instead of the old 
style heavy iron base. Lithographed in ten 
permanent oil colors. 3 

We offer this at the following low Combin= 
ation Prices: 


NEW PEERLESS GLOBE AND 






Normal Instructor 1 year. .-+-...+-::seceerreee enaone cod $2.75 
Primary Plans “ “ .. .75 
Pathfinder oF os 2.75 
Every Day Plans. set 3 Vols. 2.75 
Year’s Entertainments, set 10 2.75 
Seeley’s Question Book, cloth 2.75 





Globes are securely packed and are shipped by ex- 
press, transportation charges payable by recipient. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Why Will You Suffer 


when nature can afford you prompt relief 
without drugs or medicine? 

You can be strong and free from pain. 

You can have a good circulation. 

You can be vigorous and full of life. 

You can have strong nerves and 

plenty of reserve energy. 

You can do your work with pleasure. 

You can really become a new being, if you 
will supply to your system the magnetic force 
needed to give tone to the sympathetic nerve 
system and thus make the blood circulate more 
vigorously, which will overcome congestion, 
soreness and pain. ‘*The blodéd is the life of the 
body’’ but magnetism is the life of the blood. 


The accompanying cut shows one of the many 
magnetic garments we make for all parts of the 
body. This is called the abdominal and kidney 
shield and it fits the body like a glove, taking the 
place of the corset and giving perfect support to the 
back, kidneys. stomach and abdomen, filling this 
part of the body tull of magnetic force, giving 
strength and power to every organ in this region 
as magnetism penetrates the body through and 
through for nothing can insulate the powerful life- 
giving streams of magnetic force. “They reach 
the deepest nerves and tissties supplying power, just 
where itis needed. This shield in medium size con- 
tains over 150 powerful magnetic batteries guaran- 
teed to hold their power and is so durably made it 
will wear for several years with proper care. 





Serious Complications of Lungs, Stomach and Kid- 
ney Troubles—A Marvelous Chicago Recovery. 


Dr. Thatcher: 

Dear Sir—It.gives me great pleasure totestify to the per- 
fect health I have gained by using your wonderful Shields. 
After suffering fifteen years with stomach trouble, although 

doctoring the greater part of the time, I kept getting worse 
until L was the victim of the severe complication of stom- 
ach and kidney trouble, which a year and a half ago all 
seemed to go to my lungs. * * My friends and family thought 
I could not live for another, month. I was getting tired of 
tuking medicine, * So_just one year ago today I put on 
your wonderful Magnetic V eat, Leggings and Insoles.» The 
result was a miracle, for in two days I felt re slieved, in a 
week, very much better, and in three weeks, entirely cured, 

Words cannot express how thankful I am to you for 
your kind advice; also for the treatment to which I owe my 
life. May you live long for suffering humanity’s sake. May 
your great and sure cure be known a great deal better than 
it is today, Yours respectfully 

MRS. U. RAY, 3252 Hirsch St-, Chicago, Tl], 

We have hundreds of letter: ‘ike the above, stating 
what marvelous results have bee iined in cases that 
were considered inousenre s in stances. Do not be 
discouraged, Do not giv , even if you have been 
told your trouble could athe, cured, as many cases are re- 
‘enue where medicine has failed to give beneficial results, 
as shown by indisputable proof that we will supply you. 
tavesiente our claims, for i is a duty you owe yourself. All 
we ask is for you to write us and send a complete description 
of = case and let us prove to you the truth of our claims 

We willsend you FREE OF CHARGE our new book. 
“A PLAIN ROAD TO HEALTH.” by ©. 1. Thatcher, M. 
and will advise you just what application of Magnetism wii 
be required for your case. Write us fully to-day, 


WARM FEET 


If you want positive evidence on your own body 
try a pair of Dr. Thatcher’s Magnetic Foot Bat- 
teries—the greatest life protector known; inake the 
blood circulate and prevent cold, damp feet. For 
thirty years they have cured Cold Feet, Cramps, 
Chilblains and other foot troubles. $1.00 per pairor 
3 pair for $2.00. Give size when ordering. 


Thatcher Magnetic Shield Co. 


Incorporated. 


Suite 293, 110 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued | 








How I Improved My Reading Class 
Dear Ile] p-One-Anothers :— 

Ilaving received so many helpful suggestions from the Club 
members I desire admittance to voice my experience in arousing 
interest among my poor readers of the Seventh Grade. 

I found the class incapable of satisfactorily understanding the 
Literature assigned them for the year’s work. As outlined in the 
Manual one of the selections for study was ‘‘ The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow.’’ Their reading aloud was very poor and they at ounce 
gave me the impression of not grasping the thought or thread ot 
the story. I took the amusing description of Ichabod Crane, 
which they had read without a smile, put it on the board, under- 
lining such words as coguomen, inapplicable, person, lank, dangled, 
etc., requiring them to place in their stead synonyms or groups of 
words of similar meaning. When completed, each read his or her 
copy in class, causing much merriment and arousing a great in- 
terest in the story. 

Throughout the year I frequently repeated tliis exercise; for 
while aiding them in their study of Literature it was teaching a 
valuable lesson in Grammar,—that of paraplirasing, and at the 
same time increasing their vocabulary.—M. L., California. 


Acrostic Devices 
Dear Help-One-Anotliers :— 

Am sending two devices that have been of use in our school- 
work. In fact, two of the eighth grade examination questions for 
Idahoin March, were answered by them. Tie first, ‘‘ St. Wapin iC, 
taken successively, letter by letter, gives the order of the Cabinet 
offices. (State, Treasury, etc.) 

Another device, authorship unknown, gives very aptly the presi- 
dents in order. The first letter of each word is the first one of the 
president’s name. ‘‘ Washington aml Jefferson made many a joke. 
Van Buren had trouble plenty to find. Voor banknotes let) Jolin- 
son vo home, vreatly astonishing clever Harrison, celebrated Me- 
Kinley, reasoning Talt.’’—C. K. Hoyt, Idaho, 


Saving Time 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I wish to tell you of some of the ways in which I allowed my 
pupils to assist me, in the work of a Grammar grade, where they 
ranged in age from ten to eighteen, and the work required more 
time than I had at my disposal. 

Blackboard work was all erased, in the mathematics, as soon as 
I saw that it was correct, unless it was a problem that someone in 
the class could sot solve. Such work was left until the pupils 
were all seated and then used for expianation. I also erased all 
my Own work as soon as I was through using it. This saved the 
time required to erase work between classes, and left the board 
always clean for the chance visitor. Then I gave a couple of boys 
nearest the door, permission to answer when anyone knocked, and, 
if it was a call for someone in the room, the pupil spoke the name 
auietly and resumed his place while the pupil whom he called 
went to the door. If it was a visitor, he invited him into the 
room, politely, and I left my work to greet him. In this way, as 
many as five or six interruptiofis were avoided during a single 
session, and the pupils enjoyed the responsibility of carrying on 
a part of the work without my attention being diverted from the 
class. 

When the last period of the day came, it was a restful exercise 
to allow the pupils to remain in their places for spelling, instead 
of calling them to the frout of the room, So, I often used spell- 
ing-blanks, and, with no books on their desks but the spellers, 
required each class, in turn, to close their books and wrile the 
words as I pronounced them; then exchange blanks and correct 


while I spelled the words. As each class finished, they put their 
desks in order and then studied the lesson just assigned, until 
ready to be dismissed,—the last ciass doing this while I took 
account, by the raising of hands, of the ones missing no words. 
At the close of the week, I examined the blanks and took the 


grade. This saved the time required for the passing of classes 
and waiting for each word to be spelled, and the pupils liked the 
honor involved in correcting the blanks tor each saa Tr, 

The mathematical period in the upper class was longer than the 
Physiology of tiie lower class, and while the mathematics were | 
being put on the board, it gave a vacant period for the Physiology. 
if anyone finished before the others, he took a second problem, 
instead of being seated; and so the Physiology was never inter- 
rupted, unless for a brief question from the class at the board. If 
one Arithmetic class needed more time for explanation than the 
time afforded, I assigned the work for each member of the next 
Arithmetic class and sent them to the board to put their work 
down while the explanation was being completed. 

So, by saving time and energy in small ways, I found the hours 
much longer and my work much better accomplished, with the 
increased attentiveness and interest, evinced by the pupils.—M. 
A. J., Penna. 


A Good Question Book 


by many teachers. Ti:ere are several Oue stion Books published, 





is regarded as be- 
ing indispensable 





the latest and, we believe, most complete, being Seeley’s. Over 
thirty thousand copies have been sold on the “money back if not 
satisfactory” basis and all orders are accepted with understanding 
that if not entirely satisfactory the book may be returned aud thie 
money will be immediately refunded. It has 426 pages, and is 


neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth. Price $1.00 Postpaid. 
following 


Seeley's Question Book can be obtained in the liberal 
combinations: 


With Normal Instructor oue year 





With Primary Plans one year.......... wach 

With Full set (io vols.) Year’s Entertainments, postpaid....... 1.60 
With Full set (3 vols) Every Day Plans, postpaid,................ 1.60 
With The Pathfinder one year................ Miebaoeinieddueonee ae 
With Progressive Teacher oue year............ 1,60 





Any Three of the above publications to same edress $2.20 ; any Four $2.80; any 
Five $3.40; any Six $4.00; all Seven $4.60. Make up your own combinations. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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The Simplest Gown looks well on a Figure of 
Correct Proportions if Carried Well. 


You Can Weigh 
Exactly What 


You Should Weigh 


My pupils are among the most refined, 
intellectual women of America. They 
have regained health and good figures and 
learned how to keep well. Each has given 
me a few minutes a day in the privacy of 
her own room to following scientific, hy- 
gienic principles of health, prescribed to 
suit et ach individual’s needs. 

No Drugs— No Medicines 


My work has grown in favor 





because results are 


quick, natural and permanent and because they 
are scientific and appeal to common sense. 
Be Well—nothing short of well. 
Radiate Health so that every one with 


whom you come in contact is permeated with your 
strong spirit, your wholesome personality—feels 
better in body and mind for your Very presence 

Be Attractive—well groomed. 

Improve Your Figure—in other words 
be at your best. You wield a stronger influence 
for good, for education, for wholesome right living, 
if you are attractive and well, graceful and well 
poised—upright in body as well as in mind—and 
you are happier. 

_ [want to help every woman to realize that her health 
lies, toa degree, in her own hands, and that she can 
reach her ideal in figure and poise. 

Judge what I can do for you by what I have 
done for others. 

{ think I do not exaggerate when I 
corrected more 
Chronic Ailments and built up and reduced 
more women during the past nine years than any 
physician—the best physicians are my friends— 
their wives and daughters are my pupils. 

I have 
Reduced about 25,000 women from 10 to 85 lbs. 
I have rounded out and 
Increased the Weight of as many more 


all this by strengthening nerves, heart, circulation, 


I have 


say 


lungs, and vilal organs so as to regulate the 
assimilation of food. 
Won't you join us ?—we will make you and 


world better. 

J have publi hed a free booklet showing how to sts 
correctly, and giving other information of vital interest to women 
Write for itand L will also tell you about my work. If vou 
are perfectly well and your figure is just what you wish, you 
may he able to help a dear friend—at least you will help me 
by your interest in this great movement of health and figure 
through natural means 

Sit down and write to me NOW. 
may forget it. 

Thave had a wonderful experience, and I should like 
to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 30 624 So, Michigan Avenue Chicago 


Miss Cocrofl’s name stands for progress in the scte nlific care 
of the health and figure of woman. 


indand walk 


Don't wait- you 












There’s an 
Esterbrook 
for you 


250 styles—fine, medium 


and broad points. 


The standard 
of the world 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co., 
26 John Street, New York 


Work amde 


Esterbrook 
Steel Pens 











' Syracuse 
University 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Offers, besides the regular College Courses, Me- 
chanical, Electrical and Civil Engineering, 
Architecture, Music, Painting, Law, Medicine, 
Sociology, Pedagogy and Agriculture, 

The New York State College of Forestry 
has just been established Tnition free to 
residents of New York Stat 


SUMMER SCHOOL, July 5- Aug. 16 








Catalogue and Bulletin sent on application. J 








Learn Telegraphy 


MORSE and WIRELESS 


At My Practical School. Splendid demand for 
operators and agents. We also teach Station Agency 
Work. Graduates assisted. We occupy our own 2 
large modern buildings equipped with R. R. Dispatch- 
ers and Western Union Wires and Wireless Station 
Endorsed by Railroad, Wireless and Western 
Union Officals. Exclusive Methods. Teachers are 
practical experts. Living expenses earned. Easy pay- 
ments. Catalogs Free. Correspondence course If desired. GEORGE M. 
DODGE, Pres., Dodge's institute, High St., Estab, 1874, Valparaiso, Ind. 


$25 to $35 a Week for Women 

Write for free booklet: teils how and gives the proof 
THE NATIONAL PRCOFREADERS’ ASS’N. 

Department 106 Indianapolis, Ind. 















GLAZE 


Not a teachers‘ journal, in the sense that you understand 
the term, yet a magavine no teacher can afford to be without. 
Itisallthatisimplied in the name—a journal devoted solely to 
the interests of those Who study at home—or who should do so, 
The management of the Interstate School of Correspondence 
has acquired the Home Study Magazine,and has put into ft 
some of the genius which has made the [nterstate the greatest 
teachers’ correspoudence school in the world, The magazine is, 
first, last, and all the time, for teachers, and they will find it full 
of inspiration { every page will increase their teaching power 
and be found adapted in a score of ways to the daily work oi 
the classroom, But it will contain nothing on how to teach; 
the teachers’ journals and the schools take care of that phase 
of your work, 


SEND §() CENTS 


at once—today—for a full years’ subscription, If you want 
your money back after a fair trial, let us know and it will be 
returned. The regular price is one dollar, but we want you to 
have the maguzine for your first year at half-price. This low 
rate will not be open to acceptance long. Money order preferred 
but 2-eent stamps will be accepted, Send 50 cents now, and get 
the February number. 


Home Study flagagine 
625-631 Se. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
ARNEGIE UNIVERSITY— 


of WILMINGTON, DELAWARE . 
instructs in Science, Arts. Philosophy, Literature, Law, Div- 
inity, Pedagogy, Short Story Writing Journalism, Osteo- 
pathy, Mechanotherapy, Chiropractic, Naturopathy, Psycho- 
pathy, Electrotherapy, Dermatology, Chiropody, and grants 
the same legal degrees of Bachelor, Master, tor, to its cor- 
respondence—graduates as to its resident.graduates. Send for catalogue. 




















Home dtuay 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Eagle, Our National Emblem 
By Maude M. Grant 


On the backs of our go!d coins, tlie silver dollar, the half dollar 
and the quarter, we see an eagle witli outspread wings. 

On the Great Seal of the United S.ates and in many places which 
are exponents of our nation’s authority we see the same emblem. 

The eagle represents freedom. Living as he does on the tops of 
lofty mountains, amid the solitary grandeur of Nature, he has un- 
limited freedom, whether with strong piuions he sweeps inte the 
valleys below, or upward into the boundless spaces beyond. 

It is said that the eagle was used asa national emblem because 
at one of the first battles of the Revolution (which occurred in the 
early morning) the noise of the -truggle awoke the sleeping eagles 
on the heights and they flew from their nests and circled about 
over the heads of the fighting men, the eagles all the while giving 
vent to their raucous cries. ‘‘They are shrieking for Freedom,’’ 
said the patriots. 

Thus the eagle, full of the boundless spirit of freedom, living 
above the valleys, strong and powerful in his might, has become 
the national emblem of a country that offers freedom in word and 
thought and an opportunity for a full and free expansion into the 
boundless spaces of the future. 


An Allowance for Teachers 
By Maud Hawkins 


Kvery teacher should have an allowance of five or ten dollars 
each term to use as she sees fit in the purchase of material or ap- 
paratus which she needs. The board would not miss that amount 
and it would doa world of good. If this was followed up every 
year there would soon be an ample supply of apparatus. Every 
teacher has her pet 1.ethods and apparatus which she can use better 
than any other and she should be indulged in her preference. 
While directors are well meaning, they often do not see the advisi- 
bility of purchasing certain things when asked, or they forget or 
haven’t time to look after it. And often they are not in touch 
with tire work and have little knowledge along the line of purchas- 
ing apparatus. 


More on School Orchestras 
By Agnes L. Haine 


I was very much interested in reading the article, ‘‘The Value 
of Orchestral Organization in the Public Schools,’’ published in 
the February issue of the Normal Instructor, and wish to tell what 
is being done towards that end in the school where I am teaching. 

A few months ago two or three eighth grade boys asked if they 
might organize an orchestra, Permission was readily and gladly 
given and the boys set to work at once with a spirit of great en- 
thusiasm, All children in any grade who could play some instru- 
ment and whose scholarship was satisfactory, were eligible. It 
didn’t take long before the whisper, ‘Are you a member of the 
orchestra?’” reached every ear, and resulted in the formation of an 
rchestra of eight energetic workers. The instruments consisted 
of piano, violin, cornet, flute, piccolo, and drum. The first music 
they took up was two or three simple marches, which they played 
for the marching at recess and dismissal. This quickly proved 
what they could co and as a result of their continued efforts they 
have learned to play exceedingly well the great favorite, Ruben- 
steiti’s ‘Melody in F.’’ Not only was their musical talent de- 
veloped, but the effect it had on all of their school duties was 
yreally manifested. 

It nay be well to add here a word or two concerning the time 
given for this work. Orchestra practice is held regularly three 
times a week after school, the boys gladly sacrificing one hour of 
their skating time for furthering iheir musical abilities. As an 
encouragement to them for the good work they have done, they 
have been invited to participate in musical entertainments in the 
High School as weil as in their own, 

I wonder if a little more time and attention were given to work 
of this kind, outside of the regular daily singing period, if the 
day would be far distant when the American musician would be 
sought?—f/all School, Rock/ord, Ll. 


The Warelands Dairy School 


Mrs. Charlotte Barrell Ware is the founder and director of a school 
which is unique in its combination of theoretical, industrial and 
social training, The school, located at Highland Lake, Norfolk, 
Mass., is known asthe Warelands Dairy School, and concerns itself 
forsix weeks duringthe summer with all that pertains to the clean 
milk question. Mrs.Ware believes that this matter is one of vital 
public concern. She has also been actuated by certain dominating 
interests, which are enthusiastic love for country life, firm belief 
that the times demand a re-birth of interest and appreciation for 
agricultural pursuits, faith that the production of clean milk is a 
worthy and honorable task, contributing to the lessening of infant 
mortality as well as the general public welfare, and a personal 
knowledge that dairy farming may be madea wholesome, remuner- 
ative and instructive life for educated women. On a practical 
dairy farm, beneath the open sky and about the camp fire, by 
means of lectures, excursions, laboratory and dairy denionstrations, 
the students iu the school study the various aspects of the dairy 
business. Representatives of many institutions make possible for 
the students a co-operative spirit and a wide outlook. While the 
school is still young, holding its second session last summer, it 
has already accomplished much as a pioneer in the clean-milk 
movement in Massachusetts, and as the natural educational and 
inspirational center of those interested iu the probiem. 





2 : at receiving the Sou- 
Pupils are Delighted venirs qadntactyred by 
us. hey are prepared especially for each school, and contain the 
names of the teacher, all the pupils, school oficers, ete. Our -de- 
signs are varied and were never more attractive than this year. 
The photograph of the teacher is included in the Souvenir when 
desired. Just the remembrance for close of school. See large 
descriptive advertisement on page 59. 


F. A. Owen Publishing’ Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


March 1912 











MAKE 
MONEY 


SELLING 


POST CARDS 








Schools 
Societies 


Individuals 
Churches 


can easily and quickly raise funds sell- 


ing our beautiful and popular post cards 
20,000,000 Sold Last Year 


A arid f 


§ kine 
of.aft flow 








Beautiful Easter Cards 


Easter Bonnets — Bunny Cards—Gold 
and Purple Easter Greetings, etc. 


OTHER CARDS 
Birthday— Good Cheer— Sunshine —L atch 
String—Old Oaken Bucket—Gems of Thought 
—Motto Cards and cards for all important oc- 
casions. 
Price 20 cents per dozen, postpaid. 


FORM A POST CARD CLUB 
To clubs of two or more persons we will 
make special club prices as follows: 
100 to 250 cards, 90ce per 100 prepaid. 
250 to 500 cards, 85c per 100 prepaid. 
500 or more, 80 cents per 100 prepaid. 


Agents, Schools, Churches and Societies 
wanted everywhere to sell our cards. Write 
for special prices, stating how you wish to sell 
them. Stenographers, clerks and factory 
workers are selling thousands of them. 

Five beautiful sample cards from any of 

above series, sent prepaid for 10 cents 


Address and send all orders to 


CRESCENT COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


THE 
4144 Cutler Building, 
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LIiEBIG'S 


BOUILLON | CUBES 


A cube to a cupful 
A cupful in a minute 
Nothing could be better for the children right 
after school, Quick and easy—no troubl.. 
In tins of four sizes. 
5) for $1.20 
100 for $2.35 


4 for 10c 
10 for 25c 
Atyour dealer’s—or sent prepaid by us. 


Send us your dealer's mame and - 
address and we wtll send you a 
box of Oxo Bouilion Cubes Sree, 


— 


CORNEILLE DAVID & Sole Agents 
Dept. 67, 9 No. Moore St. — New York City 


For the | v 


? 


Children 






































































Ingram’s 








March igt2 


Ask for ‘‘The Beauty 
in Ewery Jar’ Line 
of Celebrated 





Toilet Specialties 


OR two generations the toilet | 


specialties of the House of 

Ingram have been the choice of 
leading beauties of the age—theatrical 
and operatic stars—and hundreds of 
thousands of women who know the 
‘*Beauty in Every Jar’’ Line and have 
long praised Ingram Products, both 


publicly and to their personal friends. 





Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream 


rphere’s Beauty in Eve 
Jar. Improves ba 
complexions. Preserves 
good complexion.s Cures 
complexion faults. Heal- 
ing. Soothing. Delight- 
ful Oreates or retains 
the natural beauty of 
youthful skin. Prevents 
pimples, blackheads, and 
removes imperfections. 
50c and $1.00. Sample free. 


Ingram’s 
Velveola 

Tre Milkweed Cream 
Face Powder,smooth, 
finely pulverized and ex- 
uistely scented. Delight- 
ul to use either in con- 
nection _with 
Milkweed Cream or other- f 
wise. 25c, Sample free. (j 


Zodenta 
paste or Powder for the 
teeth. ‘“‘Keeps the 
teeth white. Keeps the 
breath right’ _Insures 
healthful gums. Prevents 
ferment and objectionable 
breath. Destroys bacteria 
and stops decay, 25c, 

Sample le 


Ingram’s 
Eliteine 
revents and cures 
chapped skin. Delight- j 
fully pleasing. Evaporates Yj, 
without leaving greasy 4 
or sticky feeling. Applied if, 
immediately after shav- 
ing, prevents irritation, 
annoyance from close 
shaving and practically 
all other causes. 25c- 


Ingram’s 
Shaving Stick 

r sanitary, opaque glass 

jars. Forms profuse, 
creamy ana lasting lather 
without drying or smart, 
softening the coarsest, 
most wiry beard, Uni- 
versally used and publicly 
praised by particular self- 
shavers and barbers, 25c. 
Guest Room size, bce 


Complexion Soap 


Keers or makes the skin 

smooth and firm 
Lathers Speely and neu- 
tralizes all ill effects of 
hard or alkaline water. 
Aare and sterilizing 
cells of the skin, 25c. Rec- 
ommended be_ used 
with Ingram’s Milkweed 
Oream, 


NOTE—We also recom- 
mend Ingram’s Complex- 
ion Tablets, 25¢, Jngram’s 
Talcum Powder, , and 
our latest delightful crea- 
tion, Ingram's Lavender 

ce,25e, ‘not like ordinary 
smelling salts but better’’ 
Also Ingram’s Rouge, Se. 





Druggists Know and Will Tell You 
So—Or Write Direct to Us 


INVITATION 


Madam or Sir:—Confer a favor upon 
us by requesting us to see that you are 
supplied with liberal samples of Ingram’s 
Specialties that you desire—through your 
druggist or direct from us if you have 
any difficulty in getting what you ask for. 





‘| being wasted. 











Frederick F. Ingram, President 


Frederick F. Ingram Company 
65 Tenth St., Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 
Windsor, Ontario. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


How the Care of the Teeth on 
the Part of the School Children 
Helps the Teacher 


All physical and mental stimulus con- 
sumes certain definite amounts of nervous 
energy, quite irrespective of whether the 
results are effective or not. Every teacher 
at some time says to herself: ‘‘If all the 
children in my room were as attentive 
and as alert to respond to suggestion and 
training as so-and-so, how much easier 
the work would be.’’ 

Why is there this difference in chil- 
dren? Why are some so receptive and 
| others so impervious to any sort of sugges- 
tion? Why do some attend so strictly to 
the task in hand, when others are inter- 
ested in a dozen different things while 
trying to carry a single one to completion? 
These questions are fundamental, yet it 
is not too much to say that educators are 
realizing that there is a very definite con- 
nection between our physical bodies and 
our mental processes. If some part of 
the child’s body is improperly cared for, 
if his physical nature is crying out for 
certain attention that it fails to receive, 
there must be a very direct and definite 


drain on the child’s mental and nervous 
capacity. 
Dr. Wm. G. Ebersole in the Marion 


School, Cleveland, Ohio, has proved that 
scholars with sound teeth, able to chew 
their food properiy, gained not only in 
better health because of their improved 
digestion, but actually began to take 
inore interest in their surroundings and 
pay more attention to their school work. 
An unclean mouth and decaying teeth 
directly or indirectly deflect the mental 
process whether the child will or no. 
| They cause a useless expenditure of ner- 
vous energy, which might otherwise be 
| applied to useful purposes, 

Dr. Arthur Gulick (of the Russell Sage 
Foundation) has said that it takes a child 
| with poor teeth six months longer to com- 
plete the eight grades of school work than 
a child with good teeth. The teacher 
feels the drain on her mental and phiysi- 
cal powers of this extra teaching. Thie 
proper effort has been expended, but thie 
child could not absorb it . Not only has 
her time and effort largely been wasted, 
but more serious still, is the reaction 
upon the teacher—she has seen her-efforts 
In proportion as the chil- 
mental so is the 
made less effective and 





dren are laggards, 
teacher’s work 
| more vitiating. 
It is naturally and properly within the 
| teacher’s sphere of influence to assist her 
| children in keepitig their bodies up to 





| the higitest point of efficiency. This im- | 
plies the regular consultation of the den- | 


tist, but especially the regular twice-a- 
day cleaning of the teeth—a very simple 
affair yet one on which depends astonish- 


ing results. 

[Any teachers who desire outside help 
in learning where different material may 
be had for the encouragement of school 
children in the care of the teeth, may 
write George Starkweather, P. O. Box 145, 
| Glen Ridge, N. J. who is interested in 

the subject of the care of the teeth and 
| will gladly answer any question, if re- 
turn postage is enclosed with the 
inquiry. ] 








| 


Getting the Child to School 


Stringent child labor laws; the pay- 
ment of a child’s transportation, or even 
of his board and lodging; and the prac- 
tice of hiring a child away from his 
parents in order to send him to school, 
are some of the more remarkable measures 
adopted during the year just ended, by a 
number of States which are endeavoring 
to get every single child of school age 
into school. These measures are de- 
scribed by J. C. Boykin, Editor of the 
United States Bureau of Education, in a 
report issued for free distribution by the 
Bureau. 

In Michigan, if poverty compels a child 
to go to work before completing his coni- 
mon school education, ihe district board 
of education may pay the parents as 
much as the circumstances require up to 
three dollars a week, in order that they 
may place their child in school. In ad- 
dition, the child may be furnished with 
textbooks free. In many States, very 
often weak schools over a considerable 
area are*consolidated into one strong 
scliool, the State paying the parents or 
others to bring in the children. Mr. 
Boykin discusses this as follows: 

‘*A variation from the usual provisions 
for transportation is found in the Minne- 
sota Jaw granting aid to consolidated dis- 
tricts. 


for board and lodging, in lieu of trans- 
portation of pupis ‘iving at a distance 
from the schoolhouse. Angi 
development is the South 
which provides that when 
is not furnished, the schoo: district shail 
pay to the parents o: guardians of pupils 
living at a distance from the neayest 
schoolhouse, as much as forty-five cents 
a day of actual school attendance. 





Dakota Law, 
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transportation 


‘*These two enactments are examples of | 
the unexpected results that sometimes | 


follow new lines of legislation. In one 


| case public funds not only furnish free 





tuition with all that it implies, but also 
pay. a part of the board and lodging of 
the pupil; in the other case the parent is 
paid in cash for sending his child to 
school, for there is no requirement that 
he shall transport the child. In 
case does thie element of charity enter. 
‘Other laws upon the general subject 
of transportation were enacted during 
the year in California, where pupils may 
be transported at the cost of the county 


The schoolboard of suclia district | 
is authorized to pay a reasonable amount | 


tét unusual | 











neither | 


! . . _ | 
to county high schools; in Kansas, where | 


any district board may provide transporta- | 


tion for pupils living more than two and 
one-half miles from school; in Missouri, 
where the limit of distance is only one- 
half mile; in New Hampshire, where 


school districts were authorized to pur- | 
chase necessary vehicles; in Pennsyl-— 


vania, where it is provided that no pupil 
of a discontinued school shall be required 
to walk more than a mile and a half toa 
consolidated school; and in Iowa.’’ 
Increased educational 


requirements, | 
and a shortening of the hours of labor | 


for the purpose of allowing the worker | 
greater opportunities for self-improve- | 


ment, characterize the child-labor legis- 
lation passed during 1911. 





‘When Renewing 


your subscription to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR in- 
clude Every Day Plans, The Year’s Enter- 


| taiuments cr Seeley’s Quesion Book at special rate of $1.60. @aAny Two of 





| these and the INSTRUCTOR one year $2.20, the THREE $2.60. 


Get Our Book Catalogue. 


Teachers’ Helps, Supplementary Reading, Entertainment Books. 


It gives over 5,000 titles. 
School Library Books, 
Low prices, 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 





| 305-9 W. Adams Street, Dept..3263 Chicago 


47 
Latest Designs in 


Art Embroidery F REE 


Here is your opportunity to get the latest 
embroidery designs absolutely Free, The pil- 
low tops and backs are given away inorder 
to prove to every reader of the Primary 
Plans the overwhelming superiority of 


Richardson’s Grand Prize Embroidery Silk. 
We will also send you absolutely free our 
New 1912 Premium Art Book and illustrated 
easy lesson showing just how to make every 
stitch for each design. 





Design No. 7065, size 18 x 22 inches 


Popular Conventional in Russian Crash. 
Beautiful effect in extremely rich silk colors, 
Send only 30c to cover postage and cost of 
six skeins of Richardson’s Grand Prize Em- 
broidery Silk (regularretail price). Receive 
Pillow Top, Back, Lesson and Premium Book 
without cost to you, 





Design No. 7014, size 18 x 22 inches 


Here is another splendid Conventional in 
Russian Crash, Extremely pleasing silk color 
harmony in this design. Send only 30c. to 
cover postage and cost of six skeins of 
Richatdson’s Grand Prize Embroidery Silk. 
(regular retail price). Top, Back, Lesson 
and Premium Book without cost to you. 





Design No, 7061, size 18 x 22 inches 


This pillow top is made of the extremely 
popular new material, Russian Crash, which 
is so admirably adapted to the fine colorcom- 


binations in silk embroidery. Send only 30c, 
to cover postage and cost of six skeins of 
Richardson’s Grand Prize Embroidery Silk 
(regular retail price) and receive Pillow Top, 
Back, Iessonand Premium Book without cost 





lesign No, 7013, size 22 x 22 inches 
American Beauty Rose Design, radiant in 
rich silk color harmony. ever ‘popular. De- 
sign hand tinted on art tick. Send only 30c to 
cover postage aud cost of six skeins of Rich- 
ardson’s Grand Prize Embroidery Silk (reg- 
ular retail price), Top, Back, Easy Lesson 
and Premium Book without cost to you. 


HOW TO SEND 


Select the designs you want, Give number 
of each design. Send only 30c. with order 
foreach design, Add 30c, for each additional 
design. If you wish two designs send 60c., 
for three designs send 90c., etc. The money 
you send is to cover cost of postage and six 
skeins of Richardson’s Grand Prize Embroid- 
ery Silk, proper shades, Wesend to you, 
without any cost,:in each outfit, pillow top 
and back as described, illustrated easy lesson, 
showing every stitch, also copy Richardson's 
1912 Premium Art Book, showing more thau 
500 new designs in embroidery. Please send 
the name of yourdealer. This big introduc- 
tory offerislimited. Write today. 


RICHARDSON SILK CO. 
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WITH YOUR INCOME © 


Mr. Northerner: 
of the everlasting cold snaps and the con- 
stant struggle to make a living ? Wouldn't 


you like to live ina climate that won’t 





-Aren’t you tired 


freeze you blue in the winter and roast 
you in the summer? Wouldn’t you like 
to be independent on a farm in your own 
right with no one to give you orders? 
Wouldn’t you like to see your bank ac- 


count fatten up with profits from big 





crops of the very kind of things that it 


S.S. THORPE 


pays big money to raise? 
Listen now—I’ve been in business a long time and I am here 
to tell you that either 


the best paying thing in the world. 


for investment or for life work the farm is 
Everybody is waking up to 
that fact now—everybody knows that the farmer is the most pros- 
perous and wisest of all our citizens. All you need to do is to find 
the best place and, believe me, I have found it for you. 


No use talking, the south has the call on the rest of the 
country for soil, climate and crops, and if you get in the right 
section you can’t match it for good neighbors, good transportation, 
good markets and big profits as well. Even though some of the 
northern farmers are fairly prosperous with one crop a year, think 


of the way money piles up for the southern farmer where 


You Get Three Crops a Year 


Ill ask you to put away your prejudice and let me tell you 
The Lampton Lands of Mississippi, 2 garden spot 
without mosquitoes, malaria, sunstroke or large undesirable black 





about 
population. Only 40 miles from the Gulf of Mexico and in a fine 
sunshine 
to $1000 


as staple 


energetic Christian community, blessed with a soil and 
that grows no failures—but money crops of from $100 
un acre easily possible. Figs, Oranges, Pecans, as_ well 


crops all do equally well. Just enough rainfall, no draining 


necessary. We own free and clear and can convince you absolute- 


ly, especially if you see the land. Cheap excursions twice a month, 


or low fare any day. 


| Say—Read My Book 


SEND FOR IT. 
with wonderful pictures taken right on The Lampton Lands 
and a host of interesting facts and figures that you will be glad to 





You will be amazed at the true story it tells, 


know. Send for my book **The Turn in the Road” and learn 


how to make more money in a better paying country. 


5. S. THORPE 


Sales Manager for the LAMPTON REALTY CO., Owner 
1627 First National Bank Bidg., 


Dept. 8, 


Chicago, Ill. 





ARE YOU SATISFIED > 


















































Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
number after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication, and omissions are fre- 
quently necessary, on account of limited space 
and the large number received. A remittance of 
tencents with each question secures reply by 
private letter, Teachers who desire outlines 
for debates or essays, will be accommodated if 
they send one dollar, 

All matter for this department should be ad- 
dressed to P, 8. Hallock, Post Office Box 398, 
Wilmington, Del. 


1. What was the cause, or causes, of the Civil 
War? 2, Of the French and Indian War? 3. 
What is meant by the “Spoils System?” Why 
did Butler consider the slaves as ‘‘contraband of 
war’? 5. What kind of adverbs are the follow- 
ing: also, onward, homeward, thrice, back, 
forward, not, certainly, all?—Crawford Co. 
‘Teacher, Missouri. 

1. It was a war for the preservation of 
the Union ; caused primarily by Southern 
slavery ; brought on by Northern oppo- 
sition to the extension of slavery, the 
Southern idea that this and Northern 
law in regard to slaves was an invasion 
of their’ property rights, the South- 
ern belief in State Rights including 
ithe right to withdraw from the Union, 
and Northern opinion that the Union 
was surpreme, with the determina- 
tion to bring back into the Union the 
seceded States. 2. Conflict between the 
French and English, both of whom 
claimed a right to the Mississippi Valley 
and all the land drained by rivers flow- 
ing into the St. Lawrence. Commis- 
sioners appointed to settle the matter 
could not agree, and ‘‘ war was the only 
tribunal that remained.’’ 3. The practice 
begun by Jackson when president, of re- 
moving men of the opposite political 
party from office to fill their places with 
his followers. The phrase came from a 
speech made in the U. S. Senate in 1831 
by W. IL. Marcy, who, in a reference to 
certain politicians, said: ‘‘They see 
nothing wrong in the rule that to the 
victor belong the spoils of the enemy.”’ 
4. ‘‘Contraband otf war,’’ according to 
international law, is that which ‘‘ cannot 
be supplied to a hostile belligerent ex- 
cept at the risk of seizure and coudemna- 
tion by the aggrieved belligerent.’’ 
General Butler, by his application of this 
prohibitory law to the case of negro slaves 
escaping to or brought within the Union 
lines, solved one of the difficult problems 
of that time, relieving the Union leaders 
of all responsibility as to return of fugi- 
tives. 5. ‘‘Also,’? adverb of degree, or 
measure, denoting that what follows is 
‘all so,’’ or entirely like, what precedes 
it; ‘‘onward,’’ ‘‘homeward,’’ ‘‘back,’? 
‘*forward,’’ adverbs of place, denoting 
motion to a place or from a place ; 
‘*thrice,’’ adverb of degree, meaning in 
a three-fold measure; ‘‘not’’ and ‘‘cer- 
tainly,’’ adverbs of negation and cer- 
tainty ; ‘‘all,’’ adverb of degree, mean- 
ing wholly, completely, altogether, 
entirely. 

1, How is the date of Easter determined? 2. 
What is the meaning and the cause of word 
blindness? 3. What causes the eyes of animals 
to shine in the dark ?—M. M., New Hampshire. 

1. In the second century a dispute 
arose among the Christians of the Kastern 
and Western Churches as to the day on 
which Easter should be celebrated, and 
it has taken more than one general Coun- 
cil of the Church to decide the matter, 
the final decision having been made after 
the reform of the calendar, in 1582. By 
rule established then, Easter Day is 
always the first Sunday after the paschal 
full moon—or the first full moon after 
the 21st of Marcli—and in consequence it 
never falls earlier than the 22d of March, 
nor later than the 25th of April. 2. By 
‘*word blindness’’ is meant the inability 
to understand printed, or written sym- 
bols, although the person affected may 
be able to see quite well, speak fluently, 
and write correctly. The cause is some 
peculiarity or defect of the eye, similar 
to that which produces ‘‘color blind- 
ness,’’ the inability to distinguish one 


color from another, or perhaps only one | 
3. Instead of | 


or more particular colors. 
the dark pigment which gives color to 
the human eye, ‘‘a pigment of a bril- 
liant metallic lustre is secreted in the 
eye of many of the carnivorous animals, 
forming the so-caled fapetum lucidum at 
the bottom of the eyeball, which seems 
to act as a concave reflector,’’ thus prob- 
ably iucreasing the power of vision, espe- 
cially when only a teeble light is ad- 
mitted to the eye. 


1. What is the altitude above sea level of the 
highest lock of the Panama Canal? 2, How will, 
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Buying a Piano 
Is Like Getting 
Married-— [osion with 


most of us 
that comes only 
once in a life-time; 
and in either case 
one is the more apt 
to make mistakes be- 
cause of lack of ex- 
perience. But you 
take no chances in 
buying a Piano or 
Organ, if you fol- 
w the Cornlsh 
Plan. It absolutely 
guarantees you 
against  disappoint- 
ment or error, by 
putting rightin your 
own home any 
Cornish Piano or 
Organ that you select, and 
leaving it there for 


A Year’s Free Trial 


If at any time within a year you are not entirely satisfied 
with your purchase you can return it to us at our expense, 
ond we will refund to you the instalment payments you have 
made. You can’t lose 


















Protects 
You 


So liberal are these 
terms that you could 
not ask or desire any- 
thing more. They in- 
sure you absolute 
atisfaction. And in 
addition to this, we 
guarantee the instru- 
ment for a period of 
twenty-five 
years, and give you an Indemnity Bond to back up this guar- 
antee. If any defect appears we will make it right at our ex- 
pense, or refund the purchase price, with 6% interest added. 


Cornish Pianos 


and 

Organs 
have been famous for over fifty years for their wonderful rich- 
ness of tone and remarkable lasting qualities. It isn’t possible 
to make them better than we do make them, ‘They represent 
the best, in thought, workmanship and material, that can be 
put into any Piano or Organ. ‘hey are absolutely standard, 
and therefore we have no hesitancy in guaranteeing them for a 
quarter of a century. 


You Save from 
One-Third to 
One-Half 


Cornish Pianos and Organs 
are sold to you direct from the 
factory, by which plan you 
save the jobber’s and retailer’s 
profits, the salesman’s salary, 
the agent’s commission, and the 
extra price that is added to 
other pianos to cover show- 
foom costs—and you get as fine 
an instrument as can be made, 
on easy terms of payment, be- 
sides having it in your home for 
a year’s free trial while coming 
to a final decision about it, 


Write for This Book 


The new Cornish Book, the handsomest publication of 
the kind cver issued, will be sent to you Free upcn receipt of 
post-card request. It does what the ordinary Piano salesman 
can not doit proves every 
tatement made. It tells you 
the truth about the making 
and selling of Pianos and Or- 
vans. Ittells you everything 
you need to know in order to 
judge any Piano or any Or- 
gan; and, of course, it invites 
you to draw _ comparisons 
“ etween ish instruments 
and other instruments. It 
explains the Cornish Selling 
Plan in every detail, which is 
of the utmost importance to 


















you. Profusely illustrated with 
photographs of Cornish Pianos and Organs. Be fair to your 
self. Investigate carefully. Write for this book today. 


Cornish Go, VASHINGTON. N. J. 


cas MAKE $30 A WEEK 


as our agent,selling the wonderful 











ae ae 3 Bags 
ej Samado Folding Bag 3,22«* 
Unfolds from purse into hard bag or 

HAND BAG’ shopping bag. Greatest seller ever 


nown. An absolute necessity. Big 
rac profits for hustlers. Retails $1.50. Sells 


i on sight. Write for terms, catalog of 
| swoppiec SAG a articles and meres oN 
. Diam Bro. est 21st St., 

¥ ond & New York,N.Y. 


CHART OF CHORDS 


using it anyone can play the Piano 

a few hours practice. Sample with 160 @ 
Popular Songs and full instructions, by =4 
mail, powpeies ny Ro 10 Ag Address, 
Norwalk, 


N. E. PU 
Envelopes, $2.50. Write for 


Wedding sirasisr art's 


N. Ott Engraving Co., § site Philadelphia, Pa. 

















TIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS, ET 
0 _ Script lettering, dotin ive 
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Pays Express 


or Postage to all Parts 
of the World 


Our Beautiful New 
Spring Fashion , 
Guide 


Better—Big ger— 
More Interesting — 
More Valuable Than 
Ever Before 

The world’s authority 
on fashions—tells you all 
worth knowing about 
the season’s latest style 
changes. This spring 
has ‘brought forth 
some delightful style 
innovations. The 
fashions are more 
beautiful, more . 
fascinating than 
in many seasons 
past and our 
catalog shows 
hundreds of 
exclusive 
styles in fem- 
inine wearing 
apparel for 
all ages. 

In addition 
to our well- 
known low 


prices 

We Prepay 
Postage or Ex. 
pressage to all 


Parts of the 
World. \ 


q 
This, coupled with all 4 
the other shopping ad- 
vantages offered you in 
our new Spring Fashion 
Book cannot help but be of 
the greatest interest to you. 


One Copy For You 


FREE 


Send Your Request Today 

You have doubtless read this very same re- 
quest many times, but today, won’t you, before 
you lay aside this Magazine, write us a postal 
or letter, s0 that we muy send you this valu- 
able Fashion Book free? When writing ask 
for Book No. 932. Mention your favorite fab- 
rics and colors, and we will also gladly send 
you an assortment of samples absolutely free. 


HILIPSBOR 


<Che Outer Garment House 
212-216 W. ADAMS ST. CHICAGO. 
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AB VOU LIMBIT | 


LUNCH KIT 


Keeps your lunch hot, col 
warm or cool, ‘‘as you_like it.’ 
Contains best made pint Vacuum 
Bottle, which keeps coffee, 
tea, soup, stew, etc., boiling hot 
30 hours, and icy cold 80 hours, 
also spacious compartment 
forcomplete lunch. Looks 
like a camera wh2n 
closed. Keeps the food 
fresh and_ sweet 



















ASYOU LIKEIT 
{TRE PERgEcy/ 


HOTORCoLD 


LUNCH KIT 


Sent everywhere. pre- 
aid, $2.50 rosancatives wanted. ' Write for 
Fiustratea folder -Satisfaction guaranteed. 


WERLE MFG. CO., Dept.n, 366 Fifth Ave., New York 


by introducing the_As- 
Earn Vacation Money {u-itke it “Lunch Kit. 
(See adv. above). High Class — Up to-date — Useful. 
Write for particulars. HERLE MFG. CO., Dept. N. 
$66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


I HELP WOMEN 


to have Luxuriant Hair, Exquisite 
Complexion, Good Figure. 


_1 will give you explicit information, free and confiden- 
tial, to remedy beauty troubles, thin, lifeless hair; a 
complexion showing wrinkles. 7'= les, freckles: a fig- 
ure that is T00 FAT or TOO THIN, I will tell you how to 
have a clear, fresh complexion, soft, fluffy hair. shining 
eyes, a good figure, which gives ONE an attractive, mag- 
netic personalit; 


. Address 
ELOISE CLARKE, Dept. 300, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


MUSIC TAUGHT FREE 




















Home. Write for our bookk3. It tells 
to learn to play ) Aol nan Violin, Mandolin, 
advanced Is. 


to 
Guitar, ete. inners or 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 42 Lakeside Bidg.,Chicago 
SHORT STORIES—Earn $100 to $500 
a monthly. Send for free literature- 
Tells how. UNITED PRESS SYNDI- 
CATE, San Franeiseo, California. 
t rite MOTION PICTURE PLAYS—. if want- 
ed, pay. Easy work, We’ i Speck 


Franeiseo, 






















| tence, if that shouJd contain a noun or 
| noun equivalent. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


it get its water to float a large ship in that lock? 
3. How does the altitude of the Atlantic compare 
with that of the Pacific at opposite ends of the 
canal?—F. W., A Subscriber, Minn. 

1. Higlity-five feet. 2. The interior 
land of the Isthmus is higher than the 
coast, and for that reason the canal is 
built in sections of different altitudes. 
In the elevated interior of the Isthmus 
are the waters of the Chagres river and 
other streams, which are collected into 
one great reservoir or artificial lake, 
forming part of the course of the canal. 
By means of the various locks ships will 
be raised to the levelof this lake in the 
usual way that passage is made through 
canal locks. 3. In both cases it is sea 
level, which 1s the same all over the 
world so far as it corresponds with the 
curvature of the earth. 

Being very much interested in the questions 
which you answer, we have made up a few and 
wouldlike to havethem put inthe paper, Ques- 
tions: 1. What do the Republicau and Demo- 
cratic parties stand for today? 2. What and 
where are the ‘“‘Seven Wonders of the World’? 
3. Please name the State officers of Indiana. 4. 
How would you explain the rule for finding the 
volume of a sphere (1-6 D%x.1416)? 5. What 
causes volcanoes? 6. How is wool made into 
cloth?—Eighth Grade Pupil of a Subscriber, 
Indiana. 


I. In general, as declared in party plat- 
forms, both parties stand for the best in- 
teresis of the country and of its people, 
but they differ as to ways and means pro- 
posed. Both seem equal in desire to re- 
turn to more strictly democratic princi- 
ples and government, as shown in the 
advocating of direct primaries, popular 
election of U. S. Senators, etc. ; but in 
each party there is strong feeling both 
for and against the Initiative, Referen- 
dum and Recall, as best means of reach- 
ing this end. Each party commends its 
own record and condemns that of the 
other, the Republicans being boastful of 
theirs, while the Democrats ‘‘denounce’’ 
them for ‘‘their flagrant and willful be- 
trayal of the trust reposed in them by the 
American people.’’ One great difference 
between the iwo parties is their attitude 
toward the tariff, the Republicans being 
strong advocates of a protective tariff, the 
Democrats, bitter opponents. 2. The 
‘Seven Wonders of the World,’’ so called 
by the ancient Greeks, were the Pyramids 
ot Egypt; the Temple, Walls, and IHang- 
ing Garden of Babylon; the Statute of 
Jupiter at Olympia; the Temple of Diana 
at Ephesus; the Mausoleum at Halicar- 
nassus, a monument erected (B. C., 353) 
by Queen Artemisia of Caria in memory 
of her husband Mausolus; and the Colos- 
sus of Rhodes, a brazen statue of Apollo, 
105 feet high, overthrown by an _earth- 
quake, 224 B.C. 3. Governor, Thomas 
R. Marshall ; Lieutenant Governor, Frank 
J. Hale ; Secretary of State, L. G. Elling- 
ham: Treasurer, Wm. H. Vollmer; Audi- 
tor, Wm. H. O’Brien; Attorney-General, 
Thos. Honan; Adjutant-General, Geo. 
W. McCoy; Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, Chas. A. Greathouse. (By list pub- 
lished January I, I912). 4. It is ex- 
plained by geometry the same as other 
rules of Mensuration in arithmetic. 5. 
The escape of steam, carrying with it 
molten and fiery matter, from the heated 
interior of the earth. 6. The fibres are 





drawn out and spun together into long 
threads, and the threads are then woven 
together crosswise in a manner similar to 
that of all weaving. Formerly the spin- 
ning was done by hand on a simple spin- 
ning-wheel, and the weaving done by 
hand on a primitive loom; but now ma- 
chinery takes the place of hand work, 
even to the raising of the nap or short 
fibres on the surface, and the final press- 
ing of the cloth. ; 

Please distinguish between a noun phrase, used | 
as an appositive, and an adjective phrase, Also | 
distinguish between a noun clause used as an 
appositive and an adjective clause,—Subscriber, | 
Fantie, Fla. 

An adjective phrase or clause may be | 
found in any part of the sentence where 
a noun (or any word used as noun) may | 
occur for an ajdective to qualify, even 
within an adverbial element of the sen- 





A noun phrase, or a 


noun clause, is used just as a noun is) 
| used, as subject of a verb; complement | 





of a verb, participle or infinitive; and | 
object of a verb, participle, or preposi- 
tion. When it is an appositive plirase or 
clause, it not only means the same as the 
noun or pronoun which it is intended to 
explain, but it also hears the same rela- 
tion to other words in the sentence, and 
is therefore ‘‘put by apposition’’ in the 
same case as the noun or pronoun which 


Again We Say— 


| Every School 
Will Soon 
Teach 


Farming 


We have shown you evi- 
dence of the growth of 
the movement to teach 
farming in the public 
schools. Now we offer 
proof of the wonderful suc- 
cess with which farming 
can be taught the children. 


Special Dispatch to The North:  Americaw 
READING, Pa., Nov. 17. 

LI M. RAPP, county superintendent 
E of schools, and Berks county farm- 
ers no longer .ask thémselves 
whether it pays to teach agriculture and 
domestic science in the public schools of: 
the rural districts They know that Pro- 


fessOr Rapp has struck the iron while it 
was hot. The miniature county fair 
that the boys and girls held on the séc- 
ond day of the forty-ninth annual Teach- 
ers’ Institute, in the Academy of Music, 
this week, with the products they raised 
on their fathers’ farms; with the bread 
and cakes the girls baked in the farm- 
house kitchens, and with the poultry and 
cattle they raised, was enough to satisfy 
the most critical that the boys and girls 
are benefiting. 

This work is al] due to probably a thou- 
and members of the Boys’ Agricultural 
Club and the Girls’ Domestic Science 
Club The boys haye branched out in 
six years from raising a few cobs of corn 
to everything that can be grown on Bérks 
county soil—even including peanuts. In 
the livestock line they started with the 
raising of a few bantams for beauty’s 
sake. Today the boys raise every type 
of fowl, and this year even brought pigs 
to the exhibit The girls have advanced 
from making plain handkerchiefs to the 
finest needlework, producing articles that 
required hours of patience, while the 
bread and cakes they showed, some 154 
specimens, included as fine loaves of 
bread that ever came out of a modern 
bakery Professor Rapp was the hap- 
piest man in Berks county. and he had 
a whole lot of satisfied people who smiled 
with him when they looked at those artl- 
cles on exhibition They were the school 
directors; the teachers, under whose 
theoretical instruction the work was be- 
gun, and the fathers and mothers, under 
whese direct supervision and on whose 
farms the work was completed. They 
now realize that a new era In school life 
in Berks county has been reached. It’s a 
reformation that wags long looked for and 
for some time earnestly hoped for by 
superintendent and instructors, and the 
day has arrived when agriculture is not 
Only a bfanch of the common-school sys- 
tem in Bétks county, but the MHerks 
county common schools are a branch, 
through their scholars, of agriculture. 


Please giance at this reprint 
of an article in a Phila- 
delphia newspaper — and 
remember that what has 
been accomplished in the 
Berks County Schools can 
be and is being accom- 
plished in other’ schools, 
and such experiences will 
hasten the day when a// 
schools will teach agricul- 
ture. 


Begin ow to instruct 
yourself and your scholars 
iin this most interesting and 
important study. Take 


FARM JOURNAL 


“Unlike Any Other Paper” 


as a text-book. It treats of all branches of farming in 
a practical, human, easily understandable way all its own. 
Never a dull line in it—just sound commonsense, crisply 
put and spiced with quaint humor and true pictures of 
rural life. No other paper published is at once so 
delightfully readable and so thoroughly zmstructve. Let 
us send you 











Sample Copies; 
Free 


so that you can judge 
for yourself the unusual 
entertainment and prac- 
tical knowledge which 
Farm Journal affords. 
Fill out the attached 
coupon and mail today. 


FARM JOURNAL eae 
Philadelphia ¥ Address 


FARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia 


Please send me, without charge, sample 
copies of FARM JOURNAL, 


TLL 


Name am 





Address, ar nes Haat 





praane of ‘Gobtnhin fa a 


Name of Chairman‘of School Board 
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Patriotic Stencils 


Size 22x34 inches, each 10 cents 
Flag, Spread Kagle, Washington on Horse, Grant 
on Itorse, Roosevelt on Horse, Washington and 
etsy Koss, Log Cabin, Boys with Flags, Drummer 
toy and Soldier with Gun, Uncle Sam, Colonial 
ltelic¢s consisting of sword, musket, hat, shoes, etc, 





Program Stencils 


each 10 cents 

with fancy double Jetters six 

inches high, size 17x40 inches. Nice tor fall, 
Design of bunnies and roses, with double letters 

fortwo color work. Size 17x40 inches, 


Roll of Honor Stencils 
Price, each 10 cents 
Wild Rose Design, conventionalized, having lare« 
double letters, decorated with daisies. Very hand 
rome, Size Sx5droches, 
Large owl with scroll decorated with violets and 
having double letters, Size 22x34 inches. 


Price, 
Design of grapes 





Eskimo Stencils 


Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
Mother and Child in Tlome, Fs 
Seal at Breathing 


eskimo Fishing, 
kimo at Home, Home 
Ilole, Seal Protecting Young, Dog Carrying Seal 
Kskimo in Canoe, Mother with two Children 
Volar Bear, Reindeer, Large Eskimo Doll. 


of seal, 


Robinson Crusoe Stencils 


Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 


His Landing, Finding Tracks in Sand, Finding 
Friday, Crusoe in Hut, Crusoe and the Englishmen, 
Crusoe and Ilis Father, 


Portraits, Animals, Etc. 


Size 17x22 Inches. Each 5 Cents 


Many of these may be used to prepare pretty Calen 
dars and they may be used iibomnny other ways 

Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt, Tall, Lonetetlow, 
Columbus, Martha Washington, Whittier, Lowell, 
Vield, Indian Chief, Squaw and Papoose, Horse, 
Cow Sheep, Rabbits, Fox, Dog, Lion, Cat, 


Klephant, Whale, Reindeer, Pig, Wolf, Goat, Goose, 
Owl, Hen, Rooster, Turkey, Tlen and Chicks, Eagle, 
Ilawk, Camel, Bullalo, Bear, Seal, Stork, Beaver, 
Suntiower, Goldenrod, Locomotive, Steamer, Sun- 
bonnet Baby, Duteh Baby, Overall Boy, Dateh Boy, 
Duteh Girl, Brownies, Windmill, Various Tusects, 
Apple Blossoms, Duteh Children, Jack O' Lanterns, 
Kaster Lilles, Flag and KMacle, Spread Kaule, A 

sorted Flowers, Grapes, Corn Shocks September 
Calendar, Purnpkin Wrenth, Violet Wreath, Flag, 
Rabbits with Kees, Datel Girl Feeding Geese, Sol 
dher Boy with Gun, Soldier Bov with Drum, Jack 
(Lantern October Calendar, Sunbonnet Baby with 





. . ° 
Hiawatha Stencils 
Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
Baby and Wigwam, Experiences at Night, With 
His Friends, With Lago. His Deer Hunt, The Ban 
poet, Larce Hiawatha. Tis Canoe . 
Special Hiawatha, 22x34 inches, for 10 cents, 


Alphabet Stencils 
fanes 
practs 


\ These stencils are used 
pare mottoes and = other 


/ \ 
/ wording, They are very 
/ cal and economical, 


Set 24,in. high likesA”’ 
‘ Set lin. high like A 
Set in. high like "B 


FOP. + cecceee 
Set 5 in, high — ornamental letters 
decorated with daisies —tor 20c, 
Set 4in. high 


lik 


hn 


handsome double 
letters, Capitals and stall let 
ters for....... eoesees soccee 
Set Medium Slant tor black 



























board, capitals. small letters 
mod tigures........ Wnt 
v 9 Set Spencerian for blackboard, 
capitals, small letters and figures for. . aenee toc 
Set Vertical for blackboard, cupitals small let- 
Les Ad TUTOR MOL, ...... cece eseeseeesccsevecces 10c 
. ~ . 
Physiology Stencils 
Skeleton 5 feet long, Very fine wry ets 
Cireulation of the Blood re vceecctooee Wet 
Ituman Body Showing Vital Organms........ 10 cts 
lleart Showing allthe Parts 9000 vets 
rain Showing Pairs of Nerves, etc. lets 
Stomach and Intestines, ......... ..10Cts 
Kar Showingall the Parts........cccce0 eevee 10 cts, 
Kye Showing all the Parts.........se0.ceeeeeee cts 


S Busy WorkK 
STENCILS 


Made on strong Bond Paper 
ALL DIFFERENT 
Set No.1 
Size 4x5 inches, 50 for 25 ets. 


Set No. 2 


Size 5x8 inches, 50 for 35 cts. 





Special Busywork Stencils 


These ave wol included in the above Busy Work Sets 


10 Mother Goose Stencils, assorted lor....... 10 cents 
10 Hiawatha Stencils, assorted for....ee..ees lo cents 
10 Eskimo Stencils, assorted for.......... «+. 10 cents 
10 Sunbonnet Buby Stencils, assorted for....10 cents 
1¢ Brownie Stencils, assorted for..........065 lo cents 
10 Stencits of Children, assorted ior..........10 cents 


14 Animal Stencils, assorted for...... eeccces cents 
0 Flower Stencils, assorted for,............. 10 celis 
10 Froitand Vegetable stencils assorted for. 10 cents 
10 Stencils of ‘Toys, assorted (Or... 6.6... eens licents 
16 Washington and Lincoln Subjects, for... lo cents 
10 Valentine Stencils, assorted for. .......e6s lecents 









10 Waster Stencils assorted, lor... ccc cece eee ld cents 
10 Thanksgiving Stencils, assorted for.......10cents 


i? Christmas Stencils, assorted for........5. 10 cents 
15 Native Bird Stencils, natural size tor.....15 cents 
The above 16 Special Sets in one order for......$1.25 


Orders for any of 
the above filled hy 





Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


Made on Strong Bond Paper. Best Stencils Made 





| 
| 
| 
| 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


CALENDAR STENCILS 


Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents. 


Children with Barret of Apples, 
Cat-tailsand Black Birds, 
Large Pumpkin and Vine. 
Large Turkey with Calendar on 
Holly and Berries, 

Brownies with Bells. 

Soldiers with Gun and Drum, 
Hen and Rooster with Chicks, 
Little Bo-Peep and Her Sheep, 
Sunbonnet Baby Calendar. 
Little Girls Holding Calendar. 
Large Fireplace Calendar, 
Large Spread Eagle Calendar. 


Borders, Each 5 cents 


—~ hee rT 


Vail 





Sunbonnet Babies. Overall Boys. Dutcb Boys, 
Duten Girls, Dutch Babies, Eight Brownies, Holly, 
Mistletoe, Santa, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Goldenrod, 
Suntlowers, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Turkeys, Brownies Carrying Pumpkins, 
Rabbits, Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Brownies 
Rating Melons, Wild Roses, Double Roses, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Ivy, Soldiers, Cupids, Easter Lilies, 
lulips, Daisies, Strawberries, Pansies, Cat-tails, | 
Morning Glories, Greek, Egyptian, Squirrels, Pup 
pies, Frogs, Goslings, Storik Border, Asters, Carna- 
tions, Vevetables, Brownies Planting Trees, Sweet 
Peas, Apple Blossoms, Dogwood Blossoms, Bunt 
ing, Violets, Buttertlies, Assorted Birds, Quail, As 
sorted Flowers, Dandelions, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Flag 
Bunting. | 


kittens, 





Phonic Stencils 


The object of this set of stencils is to supply suita 
ble drawnigs for phonic purposes, and for reading 
and language work generally with beginners. The 
phonic sounds are to be supplied by the teacher, 
‘They are omitted from the set so as to furnish more 
drawings—40 drawings in all, 

The drawings vary insize according to subject 
but all are large enough for the blackboard and 
may be stamped inthe usual way. They may he 
stamped On paper or cardboard also, by using col 
ored chalk dust on the eraser instead of white 
chalk. ‘Teachers can combine two or more of the 
drawings with good results and they will soon learn 
to add other drawings of theirown, The thoughtful 
teacher Can use these drawings in connection with 
any primerand at the same time they may be used 
to stamp blackboard borders, posters for the small 
children to trace and color,and for language and 
busy work generally, 

Price per set, postpaid, 60 cents, 


Large Stencils 
Size 22x34 Inches. 


Rollot Honor, Typical Pilgrims, Pilgrims Land 
ing, Log Cabin, Mayflower, Large Turkey, Fire 
place, Santa Driving Fight Deer, Santa Going Down 
Chimney, Santa Filling Stockings, Christmas Tree, 
\ Merry Christmas. A Happy New Year, Christ | 
Child, Spread » Washington on Horse, 
Washington and Betsy Ross, Boys Flags, 
Patriotic Calendar, Unele Sam, Lar , Colo 
nial Relies, Program, Welcome, Ls Hiawatha, 
Milk Maid, Roosevelt on Ilorse, Grant on Hlorse, 
Madonnacand Child, Wise Men, Shepherd with 
Crook, Holy Family. 


Each 10 Cents 









Mother Goose Stencils 
Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
Clock and Mouse; Jack and Jill; Little Bo-Peep; 
Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Kater; My Son John. 
Ili Diddle, Diddle, ktc., Mother Goose at Pienic, 
Mother Goose Going to School, 


° 
Welcome Stencils 
Price, postpaid, each 10 cents 
Fancy double letters six inches high, decorated 
with flowers, birds and butterflies. The decoration 
is arranged so as to be used to prepare a pretty 
blackboard border also, Size 22x34 inches. 


Large Map Stencils 
Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents 


United States, North America, South 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australusia, New England | 
States, Middle Atlantic States, East Southern 
States, West Southern States, East Central States, 
West Central States, Northwestern States, South- 
westerr States, World, Ancient History, 


America, 


Special Map Stencils 


Name Any State for Blackboard, each....... 20 ets. 
Kastern Hemisphere for Blackboard, each. .20 cts. 
Western Hemisphere for Blackboard, each. .2 
Large World for Blackboard, each...........8 i 

United States, 3x4 feet... .20 cts, Also 4x6 feet.40 cts | 


* . 
Small Map Stencils 
Order any map stencil listed on this page for seat- 
work purposes ifyou wish, They are 8}.Xx11 Inches 
and the price of each is 3 cents 





| authority. 


| your enemies, 
| Exercise daily. 
| Beauty.” 


it explains. Examples of noun clause 
used as an appositive (from Bain’s Gram- 
mar): ‘‘The fact that man’s powers are 
limited is not sufficiently recognized ;’’ 
the noun clause ‘‘that man’s powers are 
limited,’’ introduced by ‘‘that,’’ is in 
apposition with ‘‘fact.’’ ‘‘It is in vain 
that you seek to escape ;’’ the noun clause 
‘that you seek to escape,’’ introduced by 
that,’? is in apposition with ‘‘it.’’ Ex- 
ample of noun phrase used as appositive : 
Here Cumberland lies, having acied his 
rts, 
The Terence of England, the mender of 
hearts. 
‘The Terence of England,’’ ‘‘the men- 
der of hearts’’ are noun phrases in ap- 
position with Cumberland. 


1. In the sentence, ““He should have waited 
longer,” is the verb transitive or intransitive? 
2. What is the hour of day, if the time past noon 
is two-fifths ofthe time past midnight? 3. At 
what time between five and six o’clock are the 
hour and minute hands of a clock exactly to- 
gether? Ans. 27 3-11 min. past 5 o’clock.—Mrs. 
I{., Kentucky. 

1. ‘‘Wait’’ is here an intransitive verb, 
as itis usually; although it may some- 
times be used in a transitive sense witi 
au object. 2. Time past noon is to time 


past midnight as 2 is to 5; and since time 


past midnight is 12 hours more than time 
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AGENTS 


clean, 


{AGENTS 


operate. 


° 
why it’s easy. 
out part 





past noon, then 5 times the time past | 


noon 
Therefore 24 hours==3 times the time past 
noon, or 8 hours. Ans. 8 o’clock. 
Minute hand travels 12 spaces of the dial 
while hour hand travels one. At 5 0’clock, 
hour hand is 5 spaces ahead. Minute 
hand gains 11 spaces in I hour, gains 5 
spaces in ,°- hour—,; of 60 minutes, or 
27,"; minutes. Ans. 5 o’clock, 27;'; 
minutes. 

1. Kindly explain the “Elastic Clause.” Why 
is it so-called? 2. What is meant by “Original 
Jurisdiction”; “Appellate Jurisdiction’? To 
which courts do they apply? 3. What is meant 
by “prestige” ?—A Subscriber and Teacher, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

1. The last clause in Sec. 8, of Article 
I of the United States Constitution, is 
called the ‘‘elastic clause,’’ because it 
applies in so many different cases, and 
its meaning may be made to fit eacli one. 
This clause gives Congress unrestricted 
power ‘'To make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers, and all 
other powers vested by this Constitution 
in the Government of the United States, 
or in any department or officer thereof.’’ 
2. The first judicial procedure in any 
case is under original jurisdiction or 
authority; that which pertains to an ap- 
peal from a lower to a higher court, is 
under appellate jurisdiction or judicial 
Of the national courts, the 
United States Supreme Court has both 
original and appellate jurisdiction ; the 
Circuit Courts since January of this year 
have appellate powers only, the District 
Courts original only ; the Court of Claims 
has original, ‘There is a similar distine- 
tion among the State courts, the lowest 
of which have original jurisdiction, the 
higher courts (district, circuit, supreme, 
—whatever called in the various States) 
have both jurisdictions, or «appellate 
only. 3. It means chiefly ‘‘ weight or 
influence derived from past success.’’ 


1. Please solve : If metal bars will expand %% 
when heated, how long should they be made if, 
after expanding, they should be eighteen feet 
long? 2, Give two arguments in favor of choos- 
ing corn for our national emblem. 3. Write a 
letter describing the parks in Chicago. 4. Write 
the colors of the spectrum in order, beginning 
with red, 5. Classify these sentences and then 
change the interrogative and imperative sen- 
tences into the corresponding declarative sen- 
tences: (a) Who told the story? (b) Forgive 
(c) Are you coming soon? (qd) 
6. Name the author of ‘Black 
7. Name some of the commonplace 
things that have been glorified by poets, and 
name the poet. 8, Where can I find the poem, 
‘Beautiful Things” ?—An Iowa Subscriber, 


1. Eighteen feet is the length after ex- 
pansion, or 1005“ of original length. 
Then 18 ft.+1005¢=17.89,',*, ft., original 
length. 2. It is a beautiful plant and a 
native of this country. It is one of the 
most important of our food products and 
peculiarly adapted to our climate. 3. 


' Not suited for a ‘‘queries’* department. 
q P 


Supplies 


STAMPING POWDER. Bine Stamping Powder 
in‘, pound cloth bags, ready to use with small map 
stencils and busy work stencils on paper, Cardboard, 
cloth, ete, 


Price, per bag, prepaid 10 cents. 
COLORED CHALK.—Very best Colored Crayons 


for pretty borders on blackboard, ete. Assorte 
colors, ! doz. for 15c; 2 doz. 25e; 6 doz. 70c., prepaid, 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


4. The seven primary colors, or the rain- 
how colors, in the order requested, are 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
violet. (Note:—These colors were for- 
merly taught in the opposite order, 
violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange and red ; and, judging by the ease 
with which people who learned the colors 
of the spectrum in this order in their 
childhood, remember them all their lives, 


twice the time past noon+-24 hours. | 


3. | 


nOFTS 


Ls 


ae 


The only strop. 
per that strops 










y Brandi’s patented Automatic 
Y Razor Stropper automatically 





x one, Write quick-for terms, prices and ter. 
for Life. 





Manufacturer of new exclusive Linen 
Heel and Toe Guaranteed Hosiery 
wants agent in every county. Sales 
enormous, Re-orders insure permanent, increasing income. Exclu- 
sive territory, Credit. Parker Co., 761 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. 


HOW | KILLED MY 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


| 
Even After Beauty Doctors, Electricity, 
Powders, Pastes and Liquid 
Depilatories Failed 


(/rom a Correspondent) 











‘Killed’? seems a strong word to use, but that is 
just what I wanted to do to the hair that disfigured 
my face and arms—I wanted to kill it, root and all, 
so that it would never liveagain, It spoiled my 
looks, made me seem old and masculine, and hence 
interfered with both social and pusiness success, 

I tried the ordinary dissolvents, and depilatories 
but found them worthless--even dangerous. From 
aso-called spe cialist,I secured electricial treatment 
It was painful and expensive, but I would have 
stood the suffering and cost,had I not found that 
the needle (electrolysis) often leaves scars that 
are even worse than 
the disfiguring hair 
itself. 

SoI gave up hope, 
and in despair re- 
signed myself to being 
called the “hairy 
lady” for the rest of 
my life, until a travel- 
led friend persuaded 
me to try a new and 
easy method learned 
from the Japanese. In 
it I found a way to 
actually kill the hair, 
and I permanently re- 
moved the supertluous 
growth, at the same 
time improving my 
complexion, 

Having myself experienced so many previous dis- 
appointments, I have decided to forget my own 
sensitiveness, and for the benefit of my sex, I will 
gladly explein to others the method which cured 
me. Itis nothing like the powder, pasteand liquid 
preparationsthat simply burn off the exposed hair 
and ruin theskin. It is a discovery only recently 
introduced into this country and so simple thatany 
woman can use it in the privacy of her own room, 
and in only a few minutes’ time. 








| self and others as well. 


Many friends have said to me, ‘‘It seems too geod 
to be true,” but the test proved it true both for my- 
f you will write me for 
full particulars, enclosing stamp for reply, which 
will be sent in plain, sealed envelope, you too may 
enjoy thesame happy experience, for I will tell 
you fully and freely about this wonderful discovery 
so you can be just as successful as I was. Address, 
Mrs, Caroline Osgood, Suite 343 B. R., 118 East 28th 
St., New York City. 





SPECIAL ENDORSEMENT: As the meihod 
above referred io has been endorsed by doctors, true 
specialistsand many other publishers, we advise all 
readers thus affitcted, to take advantage of Mrs. 
Osgood's offer and write her at once at above address 


any razor di. 
agonally, puts a perfect edge on any razor, old 
Guaranteed styleor safety. Big seller, Every man wants 


ritory. M.A Brandt Cutlery Co., 84 W.Broadway,N.Y. 
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Swiss FE MBROIDERIES 
wn latest: S-arisStyles 


delivered all charges pre- 
paid from our stock in 
New York. 


2 
Finest Swiss Embroidery 
on best wearing and most 
fashionable materials. 


WAISTS 
DRESSES 
up from $6.75 


CHILD’S DRESSES 

up from $4.90 
on batiste, marquisette, linen, 
cashmere, nets, voiles and all 

the latest silk materials, 
Ask foractual Samples and 1912 
Paris fashion plates. Sent/ree. 

SCHWEIZER & CO. 
105 Fitth Ave., New York 


up from $1.75 


Dept. N, 





Go To Europe At Our Expense. 
A few tours to party organizers. Write for programs 
and plan today, University fours, Bx. Z, Wilmington, Del. 





LADIES, make Supporters, $12 per hundred; no can 
Vissingg; material furnished; stamped envelope for 
particulars. Wabash Supply Co., Dep’ t A397, Chicago 


H at home for alarge Phila. firm: 
Ladies to Sew good money; steady work; 1o 
canvassing 3 send stamped envelope for prices paid. 
UNLVERSAL CO., Dept. 24, WalnutsSt., Phila., Pa. 


_ Your coiiection will 
be more valuable if 
ry you know the names, 


Catalog describing and illustrating hundreds of 
rare and curious varieties free ifyou mention this 
paper. IOWA BIRD CO., DES MOINES, lIOWA 











SONG POEMS WANTED 


| moon revolves around the earth and with 


We publish acceptable manuscripts on liberal roy- 
alty. Write today for free Booklet and Catalogues. 
KELLOGG MUSIC CO., Dept. A, 25 East 14th St., New York 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


(Incorporated) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


fast 








NORTH 
HANnoSs 





Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 
per day and up, which includes free use of public 
shower baths, 

Nothing To Equal This In New England 

Roome with private baths for #1.50-per day and 
up; suites of two room and bath for $4.00 per day 


and UP.  Apsolutely Fireproof 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mer, 














WANTE —A man or woman to act as our informa- 
tion reporter. Allorspare time. No ex 
perience hecessary. $50 to $3800 per month, Nothing to 
sell Send stamptor particulars. SaleseAssociation, 
725 Association Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 


+4 Package Free 


Quickly restores gray or faded hair to natural color, 
removes dandruff, stops falling hair and itching scalp 
Grows new hair and makes the hair of man, woman or 
child heavy and beautifully glossy. 








Fill in your name and address on the blank lines be- 
low, cut out the coupon and mail to e Foso Company, 
2567 Foso Bldg,, Cincinnati, Ohio. Enclose 10 cents in 
stumps or silver as an evidence of good faith and to 
help cover packing, postage, etc., and a full $1.00 pack- 
age will be sent you at once by mail, prepaid, free of 
charge, Mail Free Coupon Today. 





FREE $1.00 PACKAGE CouUren 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


it must be an easier order to keep in 
mind than the other. 5. (a) Interroga- 
tive. ‘‘Some one told the story,’’ de- 
clarative. (b) Imperative. ‘‘ You should 
forgive your enemies,’’ declarative.  (c) 
Interrogative. ‘‘You are coming soon,’’ 
declarative. (d) Imperative. ‘‘You 
should exercise daily,’’ declarative. 6. 
Auna Sewell. 7. Such a list might be 
almost interminable, for the 
things of nature and human nature have 
always been favorite subjects of the 
poets. The following are a few that 
answer your description: the mouse, 
Robert Burns; the lamb, 
the shirt (Song of the Shirt’’), Thomas 


Ilood; the brook, Tennyson; the water- | 


dandelion, Lowell; 
barefoot boy, 


fowl, Bryant; the 
the pumpkin, and the 
Whittier; the rainy day, Longfellow; 
the nautilus shell, Holmes. 8. There 
are two poems of this name: one in Skin- 
ner’s ‘‘Arbor Day Manual” by anu anony- 
mous author; the other by Ellen Pel- 
leston, in Greenough’s ‘‘ Year of Beauti- 
ful Thoughts,’’ also in books of sclec- 


tious of the Penn Publishing Co., Phila- | 


delphia, Pa. 

1. Of what use are a cat’s whiskers? 2. I have 
heard that lizards cau drop their tails and pick 
them up again, Isthistrue? 3. Piease describe 
the moon’s movements.—Subscriber, lowa, 

1. They add to its sense of feeling, and 
must be of advantage in its pursuit of 
A cat will not try to get through 


| a space where its whiskers will touch on 





eithcr side. 2. The lizard is remarkable 


for the readiness with which the end of | 


its tail breaks off. The flinging of a 


glove or handkerchief whey the creature | 
; is trying to escape may often break off | 
‘this part, which lies wriggling while | 
But the eud | 


the animal hurries away. 
grows out again, as the lobster’s claws 
are renewed when broken off. 3. As the 


the earth around the sun, it turns but 
once On its axis, so that the same side is 
always turned toward us. Its actual 
revolution takes twenty-seven and one- 
half days, but because the earth moves 
forward in its orbit during this time, the 
period to us is twenty-nine and one-halt 
days. That is the reason for the moon’s 
rising later and later every evening. Its 
phases are caused by its different posi- 


tions in regard to the earth and the sun, | 


and our seeing 1m consequence more or 
less of its enlightened surface as it passes 


} around us, 


Please give the correct pronunciation of the 
words “Aviator” and “Aviation.”—A Subscriber, 
Kernersville, N.C. 

‘Aviator’? (a/-vi-a-tor), accent on first 
svHable, both a’s loug as in ‘‘eane,’’ 
short ‘‘i?’ as in kid. ‘‘ Aviation’? (a-vi-a’ 
tion), accent on third syllable, vowels 
the same as in the first word. 

1. What are the new election laws? If they 
caunot be’ printed iu Normal Instructor, where 


canlobtainthem? 2. Is Henry Stimson a mem- 
ber of the President’s cabinet? 3. Who are the 


present United States Senators and Representa- | 


tives of Pennsylvania? 4. Is Arizona a State 
yet?—J. E. N., Pennsylvania. 


1. If you mean those of your own | 
State, you would be likely to find them | 


in Smali's ‘* Legisiative Handbook and 


|; Manual of Pennsylvania,’’ published at 





your State capital. 2. Henry L. Stim- 
sou of N. Y., is present Secretary of War. 
3. The Senators are Boies Penrose of 
Philadelphia, and George T. Oliver of 


Pittsburgh, The list of thirty-two Repre- | 


sentatives is too long to give here. 4. 
Already answered in this column. 

How do you pronounce La Follette?—Copen- 
hagen, N. Y. 

La Follette (lah fol/-let) is pronounced 


with broad ‘‘a,’’ accent on ‘‘fol,’’ short | 


hegre and se 79 


1. Aclaims that it is light between the earth | 


and sun, B claims it is dark. Which is right? 
2. Will you please state the ways by which the 


United States has acquired territory, and the | 
Have New | 


territory acquired.in each way. 3. 
Mexico and Arizona passed through the final 
formalities yet leading to statehood?—A Sub- 
scriber, Penusylvauia. 

1. Bis right, because in space the at- 
mosphere is lacking which makes liglit 
visible. 2. Acquisitions since the Civil 
War were given in ‘‘ Answers to Queries’’ 
for September, Ig911; others in November 
following. 3. Yes. At the election 
held in New Mexico in November and 
in Arizona in December, the final con- 
ditions were complied with, and State 
officers were elected. By proclamation 
by the President, on January 6th New 
Mexico was deciared a State, aud Ari- 
zona ou February 14th. 


simple | 


Wordswortil; | 























“TEACHERS EVERYWHERE 


EASILY FORM 


Larkin School-Clubs 


And Are Liberally Rewarded 


Here is a co-operative plan of helping your school—no contributions or do- 
nations are necessary. 

Only a little time and effort are required, as Larkin School-Clubs are largely 
self-operating. School Boards and Superintendents strongly endorse our School- 
Club plan wherever introduced. 

A practical plan of saving money for any school. If 
your school needs an American ‘lag, Wall Clock, Library 
Globe, Swivel Chair, Flat-top-desk, Bookcase, Library ‘Table 
or Piano, it can be obtained by a Larkin School-Club. The 
parents purchase through a club what they require in Laun- ' 
dry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet and Pharmacal Preparations, 
Teas, Extracts, Baking Powders, etc., at regular retail prices, 
and your school receives the saved profits and expenses of 

4 middlemen in valuable premiums. 



















































The quality of Larkin Products 
will please the parents of your child- 
ren. Our Food Products meet the 
requirements of the most exacting 
Pure ood Laws. Over two million 
satisfied customers attest the super- 
iority of all Larkin Products. We 
will ship you the Products and Pre- 
miums on thirty trial—we 
guarantee that you and your pupils 
will be well pleased. 





days Wall Clock No. 55 Given to 
a Larkin Sebool.Club with 


210.00 worth of Larkin 


Produets. 
44 


LARKIN 





We Have Hundreds of Letters from Teachers 


“Our Clock is entirely satisfactory and we 
are very much delighted with it.’’ 



















SCHOOLACLUB 





Amertean Flag No. 95 Given to a Miss Margaret C, Brown, ra) 
Larkin hoolClub with 810.00 c - a 
worth of Larkin Products. “Weare more than pleased with the ‘ DEVT, 12 
Products and Premium, American oe” 
Flag,”’ OY Please mail, post 
y Charles Z. Kemp < paid, complete School 
Peo af, ttt Ie " oy Club information, 
Mail Coupon 
’ 6 
Scheol-Club Dept. 12, SE Nes sscereednscsenncsoncias 
COMMITS TH Bir tetiiicnccccsccccaacecdetcccccnsase 
BUFFALG, N. Y. paveernpantie 


































































The Year’s Entertainments 


A Set of Ten Entertainment Books—One for Each Month of the 
School Year. Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 


HIS is the general title of a set of ten. HMntertaiument Books arranged to 
cover the school vear—One Book For Kach Month. The contents of 
these books are arranged under complete programs for different vrades, 
appropriate to the month, or tor various Holi 
days, Birthdays of Noted Persons, or other 
spectal occasion occurring during the mouth. 
. With these programs as a basis, the books pro 
vide a vast amount of Entertainment Material, 
made up of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dia- 
logues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with Direc- 
tions, Hints for Decorations, ete. 


SEVTE MBER 





The 
Year's Entertainments 


Wor Every Mush of tae Seige ¥ 








The Complete Index is printed in each num- 
ber and gives in alphabetical arrangement the 
titles of over six hundred selections contained 
in the ten books. By having the full index 
in each book one can readily find any selection 
desired. 








For General Use. While the arrangement 
of THE YEAR'S ENTERTAINMEN'S is based on 
various complete programms as above stated, 
the material is equally valuable for general use, either in connection with 
set programs or otherwise, as desired. 

Graded. Much of the material is graded, in some instances both pri- 
mary and more advanced programs and material being supplied for the same 
occasion —a feature that must prove most helpful, 

Size, Price, Etc. The set comprises ten volumes or numbers, having from 





40 to 48 double column pages each, size 54%x84% 1n. Well printed on good 
paper with strong and attractive paper covers. 
( Any Number (designate by mountl)....... .$ .15, postpaid 
‘ ° PPM WO TOMMNBOED, 66 5s ici dcosscecesccvssee ceoese .25, postpaid 
The Price < Any Five Numberg...................cccccssccosees -60, postpaid 
| The Set (10 numbers) complete............... 1.00, postpaid 


( The 10 Numbers in one cloth bound vol...1.50, postpaid 
All orders for the Year’s Entertainments are accepted with the understanding that 
if not entirely satisfactory they may be returned and money will be refunded. 


COMBINATION RATES 









The Year’s Entertainments can be obtained in combination with Normal 
Instructor, Primary Plans, The Pathfinder, etc., as follows: 
With Normal Instructor, ome year...............cecccceeccereceesees la ee etches $1.60 
With Primary Plans, one year................06....00. debgecnsiiccedinemeetcie. ae 
With Full Set (3 Vols.) Every Day Plans....:0...0..60.cccc00. cecsaseccveceseees 1.60 
With Seeley’s Question Book.............. MEET RO eee «oe $0 
Witle-The PeteRader, O00. YOO iii c00eie sci seicocbor80 550 8iracete ceveacbetde tbedsouce 1.60 





Or make your owh selections and order in Combination as follows: Any two of above 
publications $1.60; any three $2.20: any four $2.80: any five $3.40; the six $4.00. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Entertainment Books 


A Partial List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Charades, Pantomimes. etc., Sold by us. 


Acme Declamation Book. The beautiful selec- 
tions contained in this book are suitable for almost 
any occasion, and for any age or either sex. The 
list of contents saves much time by indicating not 
only how long each selection is, but also whether 
it is for one or more boys or girls—and whether for 
big bos and girls or little folks, etc., 30c. 

All the Holidays—A collection of Recitations, Dia- 
logues aud ixercises for Easter, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, Fourth 

- of July, Lhanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s Day, 
St. Valentine’s Day, Lincoin and Washington Days, 
25 cents. 

All Sorts of Dialogues. Suitable forall ages. 25c. 

American Classics. Readings and recitations, for 
older students, and suited for exhibitions and com- 
mencement pieces, Prose and poetry. Selected 
from some of the most noted of American writers. 
Over 60 selections, 35 cents, 

Baxter's Choice Dialogues. A collection of ten 
spicy dialog es, fur old and young, as follows: Wait- 
ing for the 2:4) Train, Hiring a Servant, Trialsof a 
Canvasser, The New Scholar, Grandma Shaw’s 
Visit, His Sweet Boquet, The Little Probibitionist, 
The Baby Show, The Spelling Match, Excelsior 
Band Drill. Bright and easy. 64 pages. 15c. 

Best Drill Book, Populardrillsaud marches, 25c, 

Brown's Reciter, Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings of the day. 25c. 

Bryce and Spaulding Graded Speakers. Selected 
aud arranged by Catherine T. Bryce and F, FE, 
Spaulding of the Newton ( Mass.) Schools, authors o 
the Aldine Series of Readers. A choice collection, 
very carefully graded, The Memory Gems included 
arean important feature, Primary Book, Grades 
I-f1-l!l; Intermediate Book, Grades IV-V-VI. 
Grammar Book. Grades VII-VIL1. Price, each 
book, 25c.; any two, 45c.; all three, 60c. 

Castle’s School Entertainments— Recitations 


Dialogues, Tubleaux, etc.,for primary and intermed- 
jate grades, 25 cts 

Catchy Comic Dialogues—New, clever. Foryoung 
reople and adults, 25c, 


Child's Own Spenker—Rook. Recitations, motion 
songs, concert pieces, dialogues and tableaux, For 
children of six years, 15 cts, 

Choice Dialect—By Charles C. Shoemaker. For 
Readings and Recitations, Selections in all dialects 
Irish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc. 30 cts, 

Choice Dinlogues—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
The best all-round dialogue book in print; adapted 
to Sunday or day school, to public or private enter. 
tainments, young people or adults, 30cts, 

Classic Dialogues and Dramas, Dialogues from 
the classic authors both dramatic, and complete in 

Some of the greatest scenes from | 

have been 


themselves. 
Sheridan, Schiller, Shakespeare, etc., 
selected 30 cents, 

Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Written espe- 
clally for young pupils by such popular writers as 
Virginia Baker, Susie M. Best, Maude M. Grant, 
Bertha E, Bush, Mary Balley and others. Most of 
the selections are of only four, eight, twelve or six- 
teen lines, Something especially appropriate for 
every month, and those suitable for any time or oc- 
casion, Brightest and most usable collection pub- 
lished. Price 25c. 

Choice School Speaker. This splendid book is 
made up largely of pieces written especially for 
schoolroom purposes and thus possesses particular. | 
ly good qualities, It embraces many adapted for 
special days and seasons, These have allibeen tried 
and proved good, Price 25c. 

Colonial Minuet. New music, and full directions 
for rendering the stately and graceful minuet our 
grandmas danced, yearsago, 4,8,or 16 couples, 25c, 

Crosby’s Treasury of Recitations. A collection of 
declamations and readings. Abounding in elo- 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire, 25¢, 

Debater’s Treasury, The. By Wm. Pittenger. 
The art of debate clearly explained. Two hundred 
questious for debate with explanations and outline 
of arguments, also suggestions where to look for 
furtheraid, Subjects cover a wide range of live, 
practical topics. 25 cents 

Drills and Marches. Contains Broom Drill, Hoop 
Drill and Murch, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, ete, 25c, 

Easy Entertainments For Young People—Orig- 
inal and simple plays, short comedies, and other 
entertainments, all easily produced, 25 cts, 

Elocutionary Studies, Selected by the well-known 
elocutionist, Auna Randall-Diehl. A large collec- 
tion of prose and verse, affording opportunity for 
varied elocutionary training and expression, 35c. 

Eureka Entertainments. For use in schools, Sun 
day school, or homes, Over eighty new and origina 
games, Costumes and decorations, 30c, 

Evangeline Entertainment. Dramatized fn five 
acts for school exhibitions and private theatricals, 
Full directions for costuming, Ccouiplete music, 
minute arrangements and valuable suggestions cov- 
ering every feature of the ente*tainment, The en- 
tire school may take part. Time 2hrs, 25 cents. 

Excelsior Dialogues. By PhineasGarrett. Original 
dialogues for advanced students in schools and 
academies and for literary societies, etc. The di- 
alogues have all the essential characteristics of true 
drama, 30 cents, 

Favorite Intermediate Speaker, The. A new col- 
lection of choice pieces for children in intermediate 
grades, 20c. 

Favorite Selections, Over one hundred and thirty 
pieces, showing great variety and suited for any oc- 
casion, Principally for pupils in grammar or ad- 
vanced grades, 35c. 

Friday Afternoon Dialogues. Very popular. 2c. 

Fin de Siecte Arbor Day IPxercises—By Mis- 
Anna Sitler, Choicest quotations from noted aus 
thors, clever recitations, unique exercises, etc. 
Full of good things. 15 cts, 

Friday Afternoon Speaker—Very popular. For 
all ages, 25 cts. 

Games fer Schoolroom and Playground—Rules 
and directions for playing 20 of the best games ever 
invented for children, No intricate games, or games 
requiring paraphernalia. It gives a variety of educa- 
tive exercise designed to train along the lines of 
regular school work. 25 cts. 

Good Humor. By H. F. Wood. For reading and 
recitation, Selections in prose and verse from all 
the leading humorists. Contains “Casey at the 
Bat.” 30 cents. 

Handy Pieces to Speak. Each on a separate card. 
For convenience in making use of these selections 
they have been classified as follows: Primary, 36 
selections. Intermediate, 36 selections, Advanced 
36 selections. Each set, besides miscellaneous pieces, 
contains also several selections suitable for the Sea- 
sons, anc the several holidays. Eaeh piece is 

rinted on good stout caadboard, and the cards be- 
onging to each grade are enclosed in a heavy ma- 
nilla envelope with the coutents printed on the 





| Helper in School Entertainments, The. 

able to every teacher, 25c. 

Hiawatha Entertainments. Longfellow’s poem 
arranged by 8S. Schell, Book contains ‘Hiawatha: 
a Pantomimed Reading;” ‘Hiawatha, a Drama in 
Five Acts ;” ‘Hiawatha Battling with His Father ;” 
“The Famine, a Pantomime;’ “Indian Costumes 
and Make-up.” Music given and suggested. 35c, 

Holly, A jumping rope drill for 6igirls, by Harriette 
Wilbur. Anoriginal and unique exercise of won- 
derfuil beauty. Contains special music. 15 cents. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Bright and taking. Can be given 
on any stage or platform. Costume simple. 30c. 

Ideal Drills—Morton. The Brownie, Taper, May- 

le, Rainbow, Dumb Bell, Butterfly, Sword, 
‘lower, Ring, Scarf, Flag, Swing Song and Drill aud 
others. 30 cts. 

Just A Bit of Cloth, But It’s Red, White and 
Blue. Of all the flag songs this one will be among 
the most ~~ There isa true ring to the words 
and a good rousing melody that can be sung ~ i 
children or adults. Good g song for school, 
church, parlor and patriotic meetings of all kinds. 
Price 25 cents, 

Last Day’s Exercises, The. Thirty pieces on twenty 
cards. For children of from 6 to10 years. lic. 

Little Grandmother’s March and Drill. By 
Alice Cook Fuller. For 8 or 12 girls, Drill and ex- 

-ercise with candle-sticks, teacups and knitting, 
Costumes very effective. lic. 

Little Pieces for Litthe People—Twenty cards 
containing twenty-nine bright recitations for boys 
and girls from five to ten years, 10 cts, 

Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 


maker, A superior collection of recitations and 
readings. For children of nine years, 25 cts, 


New Celebrations, For the last day of school, 
Flag Day and Bird Day. Songs, recitations, dia- 
logues, etc., from which the teacher may select a 
full prograrna suited to her grade, 25c. 

Normal Dialogue Book for Young and Old, The 
A collection of dialogues, tableaux, Charades, 
shadow scenes, and pantomimes, 3€c, 

Old Home Song Pamtomimes. By Ethel Eldridge. 
This delightful collection containes careful and 
minute dicections for pantomiming the best of the 
old songs which are dear to everyone’s heart. List 
of songs: Nancy Lee; Watch onthe Rhine; Mar- 
seilles Hymn; Nellie Gray; We're Tenting Tonight; 
Juanita; Sweetand Low; Comin’ Thro’ the Rye; 
Star Spangled Banner; America; Bonnie Doon; 
My Old Kentucky Home; Rock of Ages; Yankee 


Black Joe; The Last Rose of Summer; Dixie; 
Abide With Me, 30 cents, 

Original Dialogs For Any Time—By Elizabeth 
F., Guptill, Interesting and amusing dialogs which 
may be given in any room, with very few property 
requirements, by primary and intermediate grades, 
They are witty, spicy, and lively. 25 cts, 

Patriotic and Historical Seicectious. Over one 
hundred selections in prose and verse. For ad- 
vanced grades. Some of the most stirring and dra- 
matic descriptions and poems, %5c 

Popular Dialogues. By Phiueas Garrett. 
not only to the young, but afford opportunities for 
more mature rendering. Noi iengthy or requiring 
elaborate scenery. Both grave and gay. 30 cents, 

Practical Dialogues, Drills and Marches—by 
Marie Irish. 
ercises for allthe grades, 25 cts. 
children of fifteen or so. One hundred short dec 
lamations upon such subjects as *‘Successin Life,” 
“Real Power,” “Eloquence,” etc, A splendid book 
for boys. 15 cents, 

Practical Programs for School and Home. By 
Maude M. Jackson, A series of exercises introduc- 
ing novel and attractive features, and including 
material for all of the grades. Supplemented by ten 
dialogues in rhyme for primary grades, 25 cents. 

PrescottU's * Diamond” Dialogues—By a teacher 
of much experience. Practically tested in school 
exhibitions with perfect success, 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Standard Recitations—The best En- 
glish and American specimens of first-class pieces 
for school and other entertainments, 25 cts. 

Pritchard's Choice Dialogues—2 dialogues, orig- 
inal, entertaining and instructive, 25 cts, 

School Plays for Festive Days. By Archibald 
Humboldt. . More than a score of the richest, spic- 
iest, original dialogs for all grades, from primary to 
high school, and for mixed grades. No costumes, 
stave settings or scenery required, No other collec- 
tion of plays so good, so practical, 80 enjoyable, 30. 

Special Day Exercises. 
most every week in the school year has its day of 
special interest. This book ‘provides for such 
days. Washington, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Browning and Emerson, are 
among those the children learn to know from it. 
The holidays, Christmas, Easter, Thanksgiving, 
Memorial Day, are not forgotten; there is new ma- 
terial here for each, and in between, many a happy 
suggestion for tree planting, for bird and flower les- 
sons, and hints for debates, Thereis a chapter for 
the first reading lessons for children that teachers 
will think worth the price of the k. 30c. 

Stars and Stripes Jubilee, The. A patriotic spec- 

tacular entertainment, by Elizabeth F, Guptill. In- 

troduces Uncle Sam, Columbia, and representativee 
from the colonies and different sections of the coun- 
try. Includesa new march anda number of new 
and striking solosand choruses, with music by Arch- 
ibald Humboldt. May be made very elaborate and 
effective. 7 males, 28 femaies. By ‘doubling up” 

15 girls will answer. 25 cents. 

Twinkling Fingers and Swaying Figures—A 

novelty for little folks, Finger plays, motion songs, 

original and catchy music, Illustrated. 15 cts, 

Uncle Sam’s Brigade, A new musical march and 

drill embracing a witty dialog and original songs. A 
leasing finale Of national airs and tableaux. By 
cffie Louise Koogle. 15 cents. 

Uncle Sam and Columbia. By Harriette Wilbur. 

Patriotic march and drill; ten boys, tengirls. l5c. 

Visit From Mother Goose and Her Family. A des- 
criptive pantomime play, suitable for church or 
school entertainment. Can be played by children 
or adults. Easily staged. Full directions. One hour. 
A splendid entertainment, 15c. 

Wilford’s Original Dialogues and Speeches 
for Young Folks— “By far the most complete 
of the kind ever published.” 160 pages. 25 cts. 

With Trumpet and Drum. A patriotic compendi- 
um. An abundant collection of practical recitations, 
stirring dialogs, inspiring songs aud other exercises, 
suited to Memorial Day and all other patriotic oc- 
casions. Stimulates love of country and patriotic 
fervor. For tcts and teens. cents. 

Webster's Little Folk’s Speaker — Comprises 
a large selection of excellent pieces suitable for 





cover. Prices Primery; %. Intermediate, 2c; 
Advanced, De. 
SONG NOVELTIES, ACTIONSONGS, ETC. If you 4 


pupils from eight to fourteen years old. 25cts. 
onot find what you want above, send for full list. 


SPECIAL--Any Five o1 the 25 Cent Books in Above List Sent Postpaid for $1.00 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Dansville, N. Y. 


Invalu- 


Practical Declamations. By Amos M. Kellogg. For | 


Problems Solved 


By Edson M. Mills, A.M., M.Ph. 


Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly con- 
sented to auswer problems privately when the 
request is accompanied by a remittance of ten 
cents for solution of each problem, We have 
found it necessary to make this small charge to 
limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay 
something to cover postage and stationery. The 
amount is too small really to pay for the trouble 
but Prof. Mills delights in helping perplexed 
teachers in this, his favorite subject. 

Teachers desiring further help will find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithinetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions. Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Edson M, Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Okio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 


1. A person after spending $40 more 
than .6 of his money, had $60 less than 
-42$ of it left. How much money had he 
at first? 

Solution— . 

-6=%, and .42§=4. 


Let 35 %=his money at first. Then, 

21%+$40=—amount spent. Then, 

35 % — (21% -+ $40) =14 %—$40, amount 
left. But, 

15% —$60=amount left according to 
problem. 


.*. 15% —$60=14 % —$4o, 

1%=$20, and 

35 % =$700, money at first, as required. 

2. Two trains, 200 feet and 152 feet 
long, respectively, are moving on parallel 


March t912 


MUSIC 
TAUGHT FREE 


Home Instruction 
Special Offer to Readers of 
Normal Instructor 


In order to advertise and introduce their 
home study music lessons in every local- 
ity the INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF MUSIC of New York will give free 
to our readers a complete course of in- 
struction for either Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Cello, Brass In- 
struments or Sight Singing. In retutn 
they simply ask that you recommend 


| their institute to your friends after you 


learn to play. 

You may not know one note from an- 
other; yet, by their wonderfully simple 
and thorough method, you can soon learn 
to play. If you are an advanced player 
you will receive special instruction. 

The lessons are sent weekly. They are 
so simple and easy that they are recom- 





tracks at differentrates of speed though 
with uniform velocity; when going in 
opposite directions they pass each other 





Doodle; Home Sweet Home, Annie Laurie; Old | 


Practical dialogues, drills, and ex- | 





By Amos M. Kellogg. Al- | 


saaptea | *2 the sum of the rates, and the distance 
Ada pret . 
for | passed over is the sum of the lengths of | 





in 3 seconds; but when moving in the | 
same direction, the faster train passes 
the other in 12 seconds: what is the rate 
of each train per hour? 


Solution— | 
When passing in opposite directions, 
the rear ends of the trains are approach- | 
ing each other at a rate of speed equal | 


the trains, but when passing in the same | 
direction, the rear end of the faster train | 
is approaching the front end of the slower | 
train at a rate of speed equal to the dif- | 
ference of their rates. Then, 

(200+152)+3=117% feet per second, 
sum of their rates. 

(200+152)--12—29% feet per second, | 
difference of their rates. | 

But the half-sum of two numbers plus | 
their half-difference is the greater, and 
their half-sum minus the half-difference 
is the less. 

1174%+2=58%, the half-sum. 

29% +-2—14%, the half-difference. 

.. 58%4+14%=73% feet per second, 
rate of the faster train, and z 

587%4—14%=44, feet per second, rate of 
the slower train. | 


1 600 
73 45 X 3000 _ 0 rate of faster train per | 
5280 _. | 
hour, expressed in miles. 
44 ~ 3600 __ : 4 
5380 ==30, rate of slower train per 


hour, expressed in miles, 


3. A two inch pipe will fill a cistern 
in 2% hours. An inch pipe will fill it 
half full and 175 gallons over in § hours, 
the velocity being the same. Find ca- 
pacity of cistern in barrels. 


Solution— 
Sections of pipes are as the squares of 


the diameters, or as I*: 27=1: 4; hence it 
will take the smaller pipe 42%, or 9 
hours, to fill the cistern. 

.*. It will require 4% hours to fill it | 
half full. 

.*. It will require 5—4%=—¥% hour, to. 
fill in 175 gallons. Hence, atta 

The smaller pipe fills it at the rate of 
350 gallons per hour. 

.*. 9X 3503150, capacity of cistern in 
gallons. : 

31504-31.5-==100, capacity of cistern in 
barrels, as required, 

4. A solid metal ball, 4 inches radius, 








! which explains everything. 


mended to any person or little child who 
can read English. Photograplis and draw- 
ings make everything plain. Under the 
institute's free tuition offer you will be 
asked to pay only a very small amount 
(averaging 14 cents a week) to cover 
postage and the necessery sheet music. 

No one should overlook this wonderful 
offer. Tell your friends about it—show 
this article to them, 

The INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
has successfully taught others and can 
successfully teach you, even if you know 
absolutely nothing whatever about music. 
The lessons make everything clear. 

Write today for the FREE booklet, 
It will con- 
vince you and cost you nothing. Address 
your letter or postal card to INTER- 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
98 Fifth Ave., Dept. 340, New York, N.Y. 


MANY MEN AND WOMEN 


ask themselves ruefully after a few 
years what they did withall the money 
they earned and what they have to 
‘show for it. Do you? 

Its never too late to start right. 

The safest, easiest and best way to 
provide for the future is to own high- 
class bonds. We sell them, for cash, 
or on weekly or monthly payments 
without risk or extra cost. It will pay 
you to write us for circular 110. 

Resident Representatives Wanted. 
Funding Company of America 
40 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 

















Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agri- 
culture, Her’ Floricu:ture, Gar- 


a . 
dening, Forestry, Poultry Culture and Veterinary 
Science under Prof. Brooks of the Mass. 
Agricultural College, Prof. Craig of Cor- 
nell University and other eminent teach- 
ers. Over one hundred Home Study 
Courses under able professors in leading 
Prof. Brooks mae, 250 ne catalog free. Write nor 
THE HOME RRESPONDENCE SCHOO 
136, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

















FLAT FOOT 


ac” BROKEN ARCH 


is a condition affecting 90 per cent of our peopleyoung, middle. 
aged and old, <A weak or rolling — 5 in a child, or the 
“toeing-in’? habit is a sure indication. In the early stages the 
condition is easily and permanently corrected, Later, relief 
only from the most painful syiuptoms may be expected. The 
trouble follows every weakening disease, Mothers rarely ever 
escape the affliction. Send for 


The A-KE-LES Foot Trouble Symptom Blank 


and learn the exact stage of your own foot trouble, and the 
proper mi s for carrection and relief, The experience of the 
Jeading Foot Specialists of the World is at your command. The 
blank is free—write for it now, 


A-KE-LES Foot Comfort Qe. 184 Summer St. Boston, Mags. 
baie ye ts US Devices make 
foot. Ask at good ohn Soe , 
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W { Th 0 tfit Live Agents---| Want To Pay You 
an IS U i @ $3000 To Work For Me This Year 
°VE got the greatest money making proposition 
in the country to offer wide-awake men. 
It is easy to pick up $10 to $20 a day rep- 
resenting me, and your business keeps getting better 

tbe longer you are w ith me. 
an offering this “Lucky ’Leven’’ outfit (value 
3.20) to your customers for only $1.00, don’t you 
> en you can make a hit in your town? It will 

pay you big. too, 


Here is the Explanation: 


I am a big manufacturer in Chicago and sell only 
ugh my representatives. I make the 
Finest Toilet Articles and Soaps in the country. My scheme of introducing them is a tremendous money maker. 
Big Money- -Easy Work We Back You with our capital ad experience and supply everything yow need 
with full instructions so that you can start right _out at once to make money. 
The goods sell themselves. You would understand Unis better if you saw my Soap and Toilet Article Combinations. 
I manufacture my own goods, an ll direct through my own representatives ae 's why you can offer better goods 

than others and undersell them 25 to 50% and still make for yourself 150 to 2004 profit. 
My claim that you can make $3000 per year is quite conservative—for you can eal make more than that if you want 

to hustle and put energy and ginger into as work, 


G. 0. Earnest for five consecutive days averaged $3.00 an hour profit. 

a t ers re oing The following week one day he made $25.00 in 5 hours. E. F. eweome 

averages 30 orders a day, a profit of over $15.00 a day. J.C. Messick 

reports 45 to 55 sales a day, averaging easily + ay 00 daily profit. They are going at a clip away beyond the $3,000 a year mark 
set for you, Itis partly up to the man—UP TO YOU—our nobby goods and “‘the plan’ do the rest. 

s I want a live agent at once in every community, and in order to establish an agent in your 

pecia e territory Iam making a Special Offer whereby you can get this entire outfit, with a handsome 

plush lined leatherette case, without any cost to yourself, if you reply at once. Get my liter- 

op and valuable information now. This is no ordinary proposition—I TALK big money for youand I MEAN IT. You can’t 

afford NOT to write, no matter how much of a doubter you may be. Justa postal or a letter saying ‘‘send me your plans,” 

will bring you the whole proposition FREE, Send today, address: 


E.M. DAVIS, Pres,, E.M. Davis Soap C0., 449 Davis Bldg,, 1442 Carroll Ave., Chicago, !II, 






























































oar | School Music Books 
Favorite Songs 


WITH WORDS AND MUSIC 
A Song Book For All Schools 
BIG VALUE 51 SONGS FOR 5c 


It is just what you want. It contains the choicest and best collection 
of old fayorite songs ever published. 

In all there are 51 songs. The following are the titles of some of thetn: 
Annie Laurie, When the Swallows Homeward Fly, Lead Kind!y Light, 
The Dearest Spot, VFiag of the Free, Blue Bells of Scotland, Sweet and 
Low, Auld Lang Syne, America, Good Night Ladies, Swanee River, 
Juanita, My Oid Kentucky Home, Old Black Joe, Comin’ Through the 
Rye, Last Rose of Summer, Battle Hymn of the Republic, Flow Gently 
Sweet Atton, Darling Nellie Gray, There’s Music in the Air, Rocked in 
the Cradle of the Deep, Robin Adair, and 29 others just as good. 

The complete collection bound iv beautiful colored covers, Former 


price be— 
SPECIAL PRICE, 60c A DOZEN, 
Specimen Copy, 5 Cents 


At thts price your school cannot afiord to be without a song book. 
Ordera copy today and ifyou are not sutistied with the book we will refund your money, ¢ 























PATRIOTIC SONGS, A series of Patriotic Scngs specially selected for use in the Chicago 
Schools The contents Comprises 38 titles among which are * America,” “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,” “Marching Through Georgia,” “Dixie Land,” “HomesSweet Home,’ “Tenting on the Old 
Camp Ground,’ ‘The Star Spangled Banner,” “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” “Yankee Doodle” and 
mauy others 48 puges substantially bound, Price, 10c. $1.00 per dozen. 

WEAVER'’S SCHOOL SONGS, By T. B. Weaver. A new and choice collection of Songs 
for opening and closing of schools, special days and general school use, Every song in the collection 
underwent a careful test in Mr, Weaver's own school before it was permitted to form a part of this 
book The result is that every song is usable. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 

YE MERRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND '!LASSES— Popular new song book, con 
tains excelent selections tor general use, also for special days. The words are sensible, elevating 
and fullof lite while the music is catchy, harmonious avd pleasing. Price, 15¢c. $1.50 per dozen. 
MERRY MELODIES, by 8. C. Hanson. This book grows in popularity every year in spite of the 
Inany new books gotten out. 64 pages, manila covers. Price, 15¢c. $1.50 per dozen. 


sy JAMES D, VAUGHN. Contains 55 Songs, 
HAPPY DAYS. * 2’ Resioere> oes 


and several pages of “Gems of 
and Responsive Scripture Readings. 64 pages in all. Every 
song has been tried ana found good and singable. Hach of the 
following songs is, alone, warth the price of the book, viz: 
“Tf You Love Your Mother; The School House on the Hill; 
When All the Singers Get Home; My Old Cottage Home; My 
Mountain Home,” etc, It pleases wherever used. Price, 15c. 


$1.50 per Dozen. 
, 

STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. 
 STEELE’S Seventy-two charming songs for little 
_ PRIMARY é ones, among them “Coasting Song, 
ce Cradle Songs: How the Flowers Grow , ee a 
How to Make a Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy , Jack and Jill; 
Little Bo Peep; Marching Song , Seven Times One ; Suow Song; 
Sontewhere Town; The Turkey Gobbler Said ; The Way to School; 
There Wasa Little Man; Tom The Piper’s Son; Two and One; 
When You Drive a Nail.” Just the books you want to enliven 
your school work. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 


ee SPECIAL. On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each 
of any three of the above books you wish to examine. 



























































F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, New York 


by BOYS ftercatine ain RIFLE Ce . E 


pee top ar oat sient reloading. Length of rifie32 inches, Working “= 
he best grades of steel. The stock is finely polished walnut. Shoots 
a me, ay supply of shot. You cau have this air rifle for distributing only ¢ of our 
font a oot ling art —_— at 25c on our special offer. Everybody willtakeone, IT COSTS you 
NOT ING to zy, 90 wets take Tae rsgieme can’t disnose of. Send no money, just your name and 
Ae a TA 187 W.Adams5St., CHICA 


aday: Sure i225 | VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME. 

























$1200 year and upwards can be made taking our Veter- 
inary he oa home —< ——s on 
the locality whe: in simplest English; Diploma granted. positions obtaine 
extlain the the Tnusioeve fully, PP a agp mon ye for successful students; cost within reach of ov satisfac- 
of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure. Write at once. a = bes aranteed ; particulars free. Ontar eterin- 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING €9., Box 1687 —Detrreit, M rrespondence Scnool. Londons ane 





furnish the work and teach you watrent you a work ie 
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March 1912 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


weighs 8 Ibs., what is the thickness of a 
spherical shell of the same metal weigh- 
ing 75 lbs., the external diameter of 
which is 10 inches? 

Solution— 

Let the 1o inch shell be considered 
solid, 

The volumes of similar solids ate to 


|each other as the cube of their like 


dimensions. Hence, 
8? 10° :: 8 lbs.: (1556 Ibs.) 
15% lbs.—7% lbs., weight of shell, =8 | 


| lbs., weight of a ball of the same metal 


which would just fill the hollow part. 





| 


But this is the weight of the given | 
ball, so the required thickness must be 


(10o—8) +2—1 inch. 

5. Aman lends $4500 in two notes, 
at the rates of 7% and 8%, respectively, 
perannnum, The interest at the end of 


| nine months had amounted to $262.125 ; 
| find the face of the notes. 


| 8% on each note instead of 7% 


Solution— 
The interest on $4500 for g mo. at 8% 
$270, amount he would have by getting 





% on one 
and 8% on the other. 
$270--$262.125 — 7.875, difference be- 


| tween 8% and 7%% for nine months on 


the 74% note. 
But S% of $i for g months minus 7's ’ 
of #1 for nine months  %.003¢. Then, 
47.875 £ 0036 $2, 1oo face of the 7% % 
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RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 
EXAMINATIONS 
EVERYWHERE MAY 4TH 
Over 2,000 positions will be filled soon, 


$800°° to $1800°° aYear 
for LIFE 


No “layoffs’” without pay, because of strikes, 
financial flurries or the whims ee pores 
boss. Excellent opportunities for qulc om 

advancement to Higher Government SEND 


















Positions) Ifyou want immediate COUPON 
appointment, send TODAY for - Ww 
our schedule showing location of BELO 


the May 4th uninations in 
ate nei shbor head, way Franklin 
delay means the loss of 
just so much time in Institute 
preparing yourself 


We Prepare Dept. T101, Rochester, N. Y. 
"The coupon, filled out as directed, en- 
the sender toa free copy of our 
“Government Positions and How to 
Obtain them’’, and to consideration for Free 
Coaching for the examination here checked. 
COUPON 








. Ry, Mail Clerk 8800-81400 CostomsPositions 8800-31500 
“Postottice Clerk 8600.21200 Internal Revenues 700. 81800 
r 8600.8 1200 h 4500.8 1500 

rier S500.8 900 ‘Dp 
* Bookkeeper — $900.$1800 a Washington “$800. $1500 











VUINE ccccereneeeneneeen eeeeerereneeeseeseeeseres eee 


AMUTUSS, ccccccccncccccccccecceesesseeecesseeeess TIOL 
Use this before you lose il, Write plainly 

















— | umball 
port ene f2ajoo, face of the 8% The Kim a 


note. 


6. ‘The salaries of three men are to | 
each other as '4, 4%, and 4, and together | 


they have $3900. Find the salary of 
each, 

Solution 

ts, Y%, and K— 14, 74, atid 4, respec- 
tively. 

Then since fractions having a common 
denominator vary, im value, as. their | 
nuimerators, Jet 6% -first man’s share, 
4% second man’s share, and 3/7 =third 
man's share. 

Then 134 sum of the three salaries. 
Then 

13 ~ == $3900, 

1‘ $300, 

6% ~ $1800, first man’s salary, 

47 =$1200, second man’s salary, and 


3% =$g00, third man’s salary. 


7. A cylindrical water tank is built to 


| hold exactly 220 gallons. The height of 


the tank is 6 feet. What is the diameter 
in inches? 

Solution— 

220231 
72 

705, +-3.1416=224.6732, square inches 
R*, Whence, 

R = /224.6732=14.99 inclies. 

*.2X 14. 99==29.98 inchies, the diameter, 
as detiibned. 


705,, area of base in square in, 


8. How many tons of ice can be packed 
in an ice-house 40 feet by 24 feet, and*16 
feet high, allowing 2 feet on each side 


| and above and below for sawdust, 1 cubic | 
| foot of ice weighing 56.25 Ibs? 


Solution— | 
Since an allowance of 2 feet is made at 


| top, bottom, and on all sides, each di- | 


| mension is shortened by 4 feet, hence | 





| the volume of the ice will be 36x20>/12 


8640 cubic feet. 
8640 56.25 
~ 2000 | 

quired. | 

| 


=243, number of tons re- 


g. A man bought a quarter section of 
government land at $2.50 per acre. He 
sold 3f of it at $8.50 per acre and the re- 
mainder at $10 per acre. ‘The selling | 
price was what per cent of advance over | 
the first cost 

Solution— 

3% of 160 acres==120 acres. 

120X $8.50=$1020, amount received for 


120 acres. 


| SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 














WRITE TODAY for Beauti- 
fully Illustrated Catalogue— FREE 







Pleaving 
in Tone from 
Childhood 
to Old Age 


4 Before making the pur+ 
Mrs. Piano Buyer chase of a piano for your 
home and children we are sure you will want to see our cata- 
logue—you will want to know about our new plan ot selling and 
distributing our pianos direct from our factory and from our 
various factory distributing points. Write us today for our 


Money Saving Plan and Free Catalogues 


and learn how easily you can secure the GENUINE Kim- 
ball Piano at factory distributing prices and on terms to 
suit your convenience. Monthly, quarterly or annual pay- 
ments can be arranged, 

We make every component part of the Kimball in our great 
factories—recognized as the largest in the world—therefore 
the financially strong guarantee of the House of Kimball is 
back of EVERY part of EVERY Kimball Piano. 


Valuable Features of the Kimball 


’ very essenti: i feature of the good piano can be found in the 
Kimball, together with several new and important inventions 
of our own, such as our Aevmnetically sealed metal covered 
pin bloc k—the heart of the piano—impervious to dampness, 
unaffected by heat or cold, strings scientifically treated to pre- 
vent rusting, and other valuable features that give the Kimball 
that Aeir loom value and most splendid musical quality, 
The Tone That Charms Your music will have a 
wonderful charm when 
you play the Kimball. The mi urye lously sweet, bell-like tone 
and elasticity of action interprets faithfully you r every mood 
and lingers long in the memory of everyone that hears it. If 
you need a piano at all—and every home needs one—you want 
a good one. A merely pretty case with no music in it will not 
do, Secure at once theold reliable Kimball at FACTORY 
distributing prices and on terms to suit your convenience. 


2 s 
Kimball vrrerrere 
Shipped On Approval 
There are very few persons who are not lovers of good music. 
Unfortunately there have been buta limited number that could 
produce it, but now with a Kimball Player- Piano, the young, 
the old and even the feeble “‘indooor’’ people can play and 
reproduce the ‘“Grand Opera’’ at home, or play any and all of 
the old-time sons or popul: ar pieces. 
Why not let us send you a Kimball Player-Piano for your trial ¢ 
and inspection. You need not pay us one penny until ? 
you have demonstrated its splendid musical value, ease é 
of operation, etc. Md 

















- 
Free Approval Test e 
Our We Stand the Freight f & 
venient Payments , 2s 
Great Catalogues and Herald Free ra t: LFS 





in Exchange 


Offer Old Instruments Taken FA esa? 


Fill out the coupon below and send to 7 
us today and get FREE our hand. 
some booklets and the Musical # 
Herald, containing two prety # © 
songs, words and music, also rd 2° > 
valuable piano information, #& r 
our prices and terms, ra 
WRITE TODAY. ° 


W.W.KIMBALL S232 8 
COMPANY fs ey “4 2 e y 


?, 








CHICAGO Of 889 of os fs 
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Littie Pays 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


AND EXERCISES 


Delightful short Plays and Exercises, some with drills and marches, principally adapted for 


younger pupils; written by authors especially qualified for preparing school plays. 


and proved before publication in this form. Each 


Every play tried 
play in a separate book. 


Price 10 cents each ; the twelve of each series bound in one book, 35 cents, postpaid. 


SERIES NO. 1 
10c each; the twelve in one book, 35 Cents. 

The Rainy Daisies and Parasols. By 8S. Emily 
Potter, Separate songs and drills for both boys 
and girls and a finale together. With music, 
Any number of children. 

Mother Goose Convention. By Mary McKinlay. 
Introducing Mother Goose and many of the charac- 
ters made famous by her. Bright, catchy music. 
Twenty or more children, 

Fairy Sunshine. By Laura Rountree Smith. 
Several children costumed as flowers, and, others 
with water pots and rakes. Mvch singing, all to 
familiar airs, ending with a fine drill’awd march, 
Thirty girlsand boys, though less can be used. 

The Flower’s Party. By Louise Deitz. A gar- 
den play in the fairy land of flowers, Seven small 
boys makea garden, Mother Nature and the fair- 
ies, Sunbeam and Raindrop help inits care, and 
six little girls and seven little boys appear at the 
party of the flowers. 

Harvest Time. By Laura Rountree Smith. Lit- 
tle Pilgrim Maids and Sailor Boys, Boy as turkey, 
girls as various fruits. Several songs to familiar 
airs. AS many children may take part as desired, 

The Real Santa Claus. By Laura Rountree 
Smith. A bright little Christmas play in three 
acts, Several songs to familiar airs. About nine- 
teen characters, 

Mother Goose Party. By Rosemary Richards. 
Very simple in dialogue and costume, Each 
child has little to learn and play may be lengthen- 
ed or shortened as desired, 

The Fairies’ Reveiry. By Willis N. Bugbee. 
introducing Brownies, Fays, Elves, Fairy Queen, 
Hurpers, Goblins, ete, Eighteen characters or 
more, Boys and girls about equally divided. 

Japanese Reception, By Laura Rountree Smith. 
A New Yenur's play, easily costumed and full of 
color. 14 girlsand 12 boys may be used. 

Little Mothers, By Grace B. Faxon, A very 
pretty entertainment for little ones, S8tx separate 
pieces, dia ogues, pantomimes, songs, ete,, introduc- 
ng dollsin each, 

Christmas Secrets. By Alice F. Allen and T. 
Bb. Weaver, A very fine Christmas play with origi- 
nalmusie, 14 main characters, and as many oth- 
reas desired, 

Red, White and Blue. By Lettie Sterling. A 
beautiful ribbon drill for 12, 18 or 24 girls, 


SERIES NO. 3. 


Adapted for stage use from 
by Alice Cook Fuller, 15 


10c each; 


A Christmas Carol. 
Dicken’s famous story, 
characters, 


An Interview With Santa Claus. iy Willis N. 


Bugbee. A very bright and ingenious Christmas play 
Up to date. 28 characters (orless). The Truly Be- 
lievers. By S. Emily Potter. A Christmas exercise 


for litle ones. 2to8 characters, 


A Visit to Santa Claus. By Mary Louise Dietz, 
lor Primary grades, 16 children or allin the room, 

The Golden Key. By Willis N. Bugbee. Scene in 
Story Book Land. with the Pied Piper and some 
familiar Mother Goose characters, 12 children aud as 
many more as desired, 

An Arbor Day Panorama. 
Very pretty. Introducing 
Boys and Sunbonnet Girls. As maty characters as 
desired. The Picnic Party. By Maude M. Grant. 
For prinary children, Rainbow children, songs, 
marches, 13 children, or more, 

Choosing a Valentine. By M. ©. 
aud amusing dialogue, Six characters, 


By Willis N 
Flower Girls, 


Bugbee. 


Skeel. Bright 


Bryce and Spaulding Graded Speakers. Selected 
and arranged by Catherine T. Bryce and F, EF. Spauld- 
ing of the Newton (Mass.) Schools, authors of the 
Aldine Series of Readers. A choicecollection, very 
carefully graded. The Memory Gems included are an 
important feature, 
Intermediate Book, Grades IV-\V-\ 
Book, Grades VII-VIII. Price, each book, 25¢; 
any two 45c; all three 60c.. postpaid. 

Choice School Speaker. 
made up largely of pleces written especially for achooi- 
room purposes and thus possesses particularly good 
qualities, Tt embraces many adapted for special days 
und seasons. These have all been tried and proved 
good. Price, 25c., postpaid. 

Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Written es- 


le” Every teacher should 


ments. Fully described elsewhere in this publication, 


Overall | 


Primary Book, Grades I-IT-IITT; | 
Grammar | 


This splendid book is | 


SERIES NO, 2 
10c each; the twelve in one book, 35 cents. 

Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys. a. Laura 
Rountree Smith. Children represent dolls and 
toys. Stocking drill. 25 children orless. What 
Santa Brought. By Willis N. Bugbee. 6children. 

The Lost Reindeer. By Laura Rouatree Smith. 
About twenty-five children representing Mrs. Santa 
Claus, elf and dolls, Songs to familiar tunes. 

Mother Earth’s Party. By Grace B. Faxon. 
Arbor Day Play. Three girls represent April, Ar- 
bor Day and Mother a seyeral children 
represent flowers and trees. Bird'Day Exercise. 
By the same author, 12 pupils. 

The May Queen. By Bertha E. Bush. Two 
scenes. Eight girls and seven boys; more for 
chorus. ay Day Drill, By Ida May Cook. 
Thirteen children, representing the May Queen 
and the months, 

The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. By 
Alice W. Dickson. Four girls and seven boys, 
June Roses. By Nellie R. Cameron. Drill and 
a For girls. 

The -‘Turkey’s School. By Laura Rountree 
Smith. A Thanksgiving play, including songs and 
drill, 43 characters. Less may be used. A Mer- 
r Le weg By Nelle G. Mustain. Six 
characters, and children for singing. 

Arbor Day Wishes. By Lettie Sterling. Songs 
and drill. Eight girls, three or four boys; two 
children as Fairies. 

The Captive Jack Frost. By Martha Burr 
Banks. Christmas play in two acts. Nine girls 
representing flowers. Fourteen boys representing 
Santa Claus, Jack Frost, Nimble Jack, etc. 

Mother’s Visiting. By Lula G. Parker. Two 
girls and three boys. Rheecus. By Mrs. Marion 
I. Noyes. Three acts, Rhcecus, fairy, bumble- 
bee and six boys. Time, about twenty minutes, 

The Magic Charm. By Hattie H. Pierson, A 
woodland scene, The Queen of the Elves gives 
toeach child a magic charm. 5 girlsand 1 boy. 

The Enchanted Schoolroom. By Laura Roun- 
tree Smith. About thirty children representing 
readers, music books, pencils and other things 
found in the schoolroom. Songs to familiar tunes. 

In the Palace of Kriss Kringle. By Annie M. 
Wadhams Lawton, Kriss Kringle, the Postman, 
Spirit of Christmas and Mother Goose. Also eight 
boys or girls as Brownies. 





the twelve in one book 35c. 


By Willis N. Bugbee. A 
dialogue. 14 characters. 
Sterling. Drill and 


Modern [linutemen. 
Washington Birthday 
Lincoln Exercise. By Lettie 
march, 14 characters, 

The Fairy Garden. By Willis N. Bugbee. A 
Rohert Louis Stevenson exercise. 17 or more 
characters. Diamonds and Toads. Fairy tale drama- 
| tized by Aunette Howard, 14 characters or more. 

Robin Hood’s Party. By LL. Rountree Smith, 
Introducing the Merry Men, Red Riding Hood, Bo- 
Peep, Songs and marches, 12 girls, or less; 12 boys, 
or tore, 
| February Fairies. By SS. Emily Potter. <A 
| unique and pleasing play for primary children, 15 
| characters. Number in Verse. By Virginia Baker. 
A short exercise for any number of children up to 
; twelve, 
| Vacation Time. By Laura BR, Smith. 
| and recitations, for 10 or more. 

Thanksgiving Entertainment. By Rosemary 
| Richards, A complete exercise, with recitations, 
songs, etc., for several pupils or entire school, 


Dialogue 





vecially for young pupils by sach popular writers as 
| Virginia Baker, Susie M. Best, Maude M. Grant, Ber- 
tha E. Bush, Mary Bailey and others. Most of the se- 
lections are of only four, eight, twelve or sixteen lines. 
Something especially appropriate for every month, 
and those suitable for any time or occasion, Brightest 
and most usable collection published. 25c¢.,postpaid. 


Wiant’s Drills, By Lucia M. Wiant, Supervisor of 
Flocution and Physical Culture, Dayton.Ohio, Schools, 
Yankee Doodle Drill — Flower Drill — Marching 
Through Georgia, one and two—Wand Drill—Red, 
White and Blue Drill—Aesthetic Drill or Posings— 
| Flag Drill—Broomstick Drill—Cadet Drill. Each drill 
}so fully and clearly explained that it becomes a 
| yleasure to teach pupils these attractive gymuastics. 

rice, 25 cents, postpaid. 


have The Year's Entertain- 





Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them 
A Collection of Lessons in Expression—By Grace B. Faxon 


The “Talks” accompany each selection are written in clear, concise style, 
by line, word by word; no pause, gesture or inflection is considered too trivial for notice, 


Instruction is given almost line 
They furnish a 


complete guide for rendering the selections given and are equally valuable to the student for self-study or the 


teacher for instruction, 


several sones arranged for pantomimes, with full directions for their production. 


Students of Elocution will also find them invaluable. Included in the collection are 


These Pantomimes pro- 


perly produced, are popular features wherever used, and their introduction in a work of this character will 


be widely appreciated and made use of. 


The following are the selections in these volumes: PART I--Nearer My God to Three (Pantomime) : 
Bobby Shaftoe; Flash—The Fireman's Story ; I Have Druvk My Last Glass; An Order fora Picture; Inde- 


pendence Bell; The Firemen: How to Burn a Hea 


; Toa Waterfowl: Jerry. 


PART II—Jesus, Lover of 


My Soul (Pantomime); The Ride of Jennie McNeal: Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud; The First 
Thanksgiving: In the Signa! Box ; John Maynard ; On the Rappahannock ; Somebody’s Mother. PART IIT 


~The Last Rose of Summer (Pantomime); College Oil Cans; 
Rocket’s Christmas; Kate Shelley ; Home, Sweet Home (Pantomime). 


Tom ; Curfew Must Not Ring Tonight; Little 
PART IV—Rock of Ages (Panto- 


mime): How He Saved St. Michaels: The Leak in the Dike; Karl the Martyr; Barbara Frietchie ; The Bells; 
The LitUe Fireman ; The American Revolution—Patrick Henry, 


Issued in Four 
05c., postpaid. 











Parts. Price, each part, paper bound, 25c. All Four in one cloth bound volume, 








Other Entertainment Books 


In addition to the above, published by us, we carry in stock an extensive line of Entertainment 


Books, Plays, etc.. suited to all grades and every occasion. These 


will be found listed in our 


Catalogue, which should be in the hands of every teacher. If you have noneask for a-copy—it lists in 
addition to Entertainment books, Library books. Popular Copyright Novels, Reference Books, Teachers 


Helps, Supplementary Readers, etc., etc. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 





Dansville, N. Y. 








40X$10=$400, amount received for 40 
acres, 

$1020+-$400= $1420, selling price of all. 

160 X $2.50= $400, cost of land. 

$1420—$400—$1020, advance in price. 

1%=$4 

1020--4=255%, advance in price, as 
required. 


10, A ship and cargo are insured at 
433%. The policy is for $317,390, and 
covers premium aS well as the value of 
the ship and cargo. Find the value of 
the ship and cargo. 


Solution— 

4% of $317,300-- $13,881 %, the premium, 

$317,300—$13,881.875— $303418.125, val- 
ue of ship and cargo, as required. 


8. A society raised $12.90 by subscrip- 
tion; % the members gave 15c each; 
gave 24c eacli; } gave 30c each; and the 
rest gave 36c each. How many members 
in the society? 

Solution— 


To avoid fractions, take a group of 12 
members of the society. Then we will 
have, 

¥% of 126, number that gave 15c each ; 

XY of 12=3, number that gave 24c each; 
1 of 12=2, number that gave 30c each}; 
and the rest, ;); of 121, number that 
gave 36c. 

Then, 615ce=goc ; 3X24c=72c; 2X30c 
=60c, and 1 36c=36c ; 

goc-+-72c-++60c + 36c= $2.58, amouut sub- 
scribed by the group of 12. Then ,', of 
$2.58-=21%c, average subscription of a 
member of the society. 

.'. $12.90+-21'4c—60, the number of 
members. 


Why Teachers Should Read 
History 


We desire to call the special attention of 
every reader to the advertisement which 
appears on our back cover. It is not often 
that we do this, but we feel that there is 
a particular reason for doing so in this 
instance. You will see there advertised 
Ridpath’s History of the World. An an- 
nouncement concerning this great work 
has been placed before our readers several 
times before, and you have no doubt 
noticed it if you have not closely read it. 
We wish you to readit. We wish this not 
only for the benefit of the advertiser, but 
because we believe that there are many 
teachers who should possess this work, 
and that we are actually benefiting them 
by calling attention to it and the liberal 
terms on which it can be secured. A 
teacher needs to know 
merely set before him in the text book. 
One can hear a class recite, perhaps, 











more than is | 


wearing intellectual blinders which pre- | 


vent any outlook except upon the ques- 
tions and answers set down on the printed 
page which happens to be the day's Jes- 
son. But can oue who does that only, and 
is capable only of that, be properly called 
a teacher? A teacher should have as 


broad an outlook and as large an intellec- | 


tual equipment as possible. No matter 
how small a niche you may fill in the 


educational field, be larger than your 
work and larger work will find you. A 
knowledge of history, both in facts and 
its lessons, is necessary to any broad view 
of lite. Here is a reservoir to draw from 
which covers the entire field. Inits nine 
large volumes the record of all the past 
is given, with portraiture of the great 
personages who have made their marks 
upon human eveuts. 

How mauy times do you meet referen- 
ces which have no meaning to you, and 
how many scores of times do questions 
come to you, which you have no means 
of answering, in this very field of his- 
tory? How reassuring and beneficial it 
would he to have at hand, in your own 
possession, so you could use it at any 
time, such a work as this. It is written 
from the standpoind of ripe scholarship 
but in such attractive and interesting 
style that one, even nota devoted student 
of history finds it fascinating to read and 
very easy toassimilate. Lilustgations and 
maps add largely to its beauty ‘and value. 
We did not start out tosay al! this, but 
the subject has led. us on. What - we 
tmeant to say was, read the advertisement. 
The advertiser is wholly reliable and his 
wares are all right, 
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Seat and 
Back— 3 
Covered in Best 
Royal Leather 
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EnisRockerlook 
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he exclusive- 
ness. and style 
that cannot be had in any other rocker. 

Frame thoroughly seasoned oak, high golden and gloss 
finish. Best quality Black Royal’ Leather; workmanship 
first-class. Price but 63.85 makes it the biggest bargain 
ever offered. We can afford such values 

use we own our own timber! 

mills, factories and salesrooms. Money 
back if.itis not worth double. Send for our 
large FREE cash catalogue of Furniture, 
Rugs, Curtains, etc. Learn at once how much cheaper and 
better you can buy for cash direct from the manufacturers, 
We save you all extra profits. Write NOW ; better still, 
enclose 3.85 for this comfortable rocker. Order ou 


Lincola-Leonard & Co., 3223 W. 37th Street, Chicago 



























‘ 100,000 satisfied users 
i / Incandescent. 100 Candle Power. Burns 
y common coal oil, Gives better light than 


mua FREE 





Fg as. electricity or six ordinary lamps at one- 
yy 4, sixth toone-tenththe cost. Fitsyouroldlamp 

ft YY Unequaled for fine sewing or reading. 
ZZ ZCOSTS ONLY ONE CENT FOR SIX HOURS 
<= ~Wewant one person in each locality to 
whom we can refer new customers. Take 
advantage of our Special Offer to secure a 

Beacon Burner FREE. Write today. 

a Wanted. HOME SUPPLY COMPANY, 

255 Home Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


ef INE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 
100 invitations or announcements 

e hgs with two sets of envelopes, for 
$3.00. 50 for $2.25, 25 for $1.50. 

Visiting—100 for 50 cents. 50 for 35 cents. 

Cards Professional—100 for 75 cents. 50 for 50c. 
Business—100 for $1.00. 50 for 75 cents. 

Send for samples and prices of our new 


line of Graduation Invitations and Cards. 
Can not tell them from Steel Plate. Cost less 


than half. Address:— 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co... Dansville, N. Y. 
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Your Bunion Can Be Cured 
Instant RelieF 


Prove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent-—just let me prove it to you as I have done for 
57532 others in the last six months. I claim to have the only successful 
cure for bunions ever made—and I want you tolet me send you a treat- 
ment, FREE, entirely at my expense. I don’t care how many so called 


, or pods you ever tried without success—I don’t care 
you feel with them all—you have not tried my cure 
and I have such absolute confidence init that Iam going to send you 
atreatmentabsulutely FREE. tis a wonderful yet simple home treat- 
ment which relieves you almost instantly, ofall pain, it removes the 
cause of the bunion and thus the ugly deformity disappears—all this 
while you are wearing tighter shoes than 
ever. Iknowit will do all thie and [ want 
you to send for atreatment, FREE, at my 
expense, because I know you will then tell 
all your friends about itjust as those 57532 
others are doing now. Write now, as this 
ppearin this paper 
again. Just send your name and address 
and the treatment will be sent to you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. Address 





FOOT REMEDY CO., 
gy W. 26th St., onto ll 
TT 


Normal Courses 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers 
prepare for Certificates of every grade. 

Special courses in Pedagogy, Psychology, 
Primary Methods and Kindergarten. We assist 
in securing positions. Over one hundred 
Home Study Courses under Professors in 
Dr. Campbell Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading 

Principal colleges. 250 oat cataleg free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO 
Dept. 167, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 






























MRS. WINSLOW’S 

SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- 
dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. Jt 
soothes the child, softens the lays all pain, 
cures windcolic, andisthe fordiarrhoea. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


X-RAY KATHODOSCOPE 


Latest pocket curiosity. Everybody wants 
it; tells the time on watch through cloth. 
Apparently see your fellow’s best girlor any 
object through cloth, wood or stone, any 
distance, all climates; last # lifetime; al- 
ways ready for use. Price 25c. Stamps or 
silver. KATHOS CO ANY, 

321 Temple Court. New York City 
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BECOME 
NURSE 


“J have found The Chau- 
tauqua School of Nursing 
prompt and reliable. The 
school has done all it could 
to make my studies a suc- 
cess. With pluck and per- 
severence there is no reason 
why one cannot become an 
efficient and  svecessful 
nurse by taking this course, 
This statement has been 
endorsed by physicians for whom I have worked, 
L have been employed by eight different physi- 
cians since taking the C S. N. Course’ — Clara 
Haffner ‘Photo), Donnellson, Iowa. 

Send for a copy of “‘How I Became a Nurse” and 
our Year Book explaining method; 248 pages with 
intensely interesting experiences by our grad- 
uates, who mastered the art of professional nurse 
ing by the C. 8, N. home-study course. 

Thousands of our graduates with and without previ« 
ous experience are today earning $10 to $25 a week, 

TENTH YEAR : 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing 

373 Main Street, Jamestown, N. Y¥. 

















CLARA HAFFNER 
Donnellson, Iowa 
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16! Ostrich 













Just the kind of Ostrich 
Plume you have to pay 
$5.00 for at retail stores. 
Fully 16 inches long, ex- 









tra. wide, willowy flues 
and large, heavy, droop- 
ing head. Send $1.00 to- 











day; this opportunity fora 
limited time only. Also a 
jJarge, handsome $7.5Q Plume 
at $2.50. Money back if not 
entirely pleased. 

NEW YORK OSTRICH FEATHER CO., Inc. 
Dept. J, FifthA venue and 23d Street, New York 
















SPECIAL 





SOUVENIR POST CARDS 


Have your own Souvenir Post 
Cards. Send your photograph, that of 
your school building, a group of friends, 
a landscape or any other desired and 
we will photograph it direct upon post 
cards by our Special Process. Original 
photograph returned uninjured. 


Price 50 cents a dozen; 3 cents for each 
additional one from same photograph. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y. 


TRAINED NURSE 


By Most Advanced 
Home Study Course 
Best ficld for women. Thou- 
sands who have taken our 
course are earning from $15 
to$25a week. Ourconnection 
with many hospitals, in this 
and other cities, enables us to 
give all necessary hospital ex- 
perience and diplomas of high- 
est standing, recognized bybest | 
doctors everywhere; advan- 
tages other schools can_not 
give. Oldest established school 

! of its kind, tenth year. Easy | 
<-| terms. Illustrated catalog 
his mailed Free. Address 
AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
1647 La Salie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


60 Week Easy. 20x24 Fram- 
Picture Agents. $ Religious, Br, Negro Pic- 
tures complete 12c, Portraits 25c. Catalogues, Sam- 
ples Free. Berlin Art Association, Dept. N, Chicago 


S=.D0 YOU WANT A GOOD 
K } Position as a Traveling 
< Salesman or Saleswoman 
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be an expert 
by mail in six to 
eight weeks and our Free Employment 
Bureau will assist you to secure a 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Education in Porto Rico 
By Edwin C. Dexter 


Commissioner of Education in Porto Rico 
| 


Previous to the American occupation | 
of the island the people as a class were 
illiterate and uneducated, there being 
but 20,000 pupils in the schools. The 
people are, however, apt to learn, eager 
for instruction, and even in Spanish 
times among the better classes were to be 
found many educated in the higher in- 
stitutions of the island, and in Europe and 
the United States. : 

The last school year saw more than 
145,000 pupilsin the schools of the island. 
This is thirteen per cent of the total pop- 
ulation, or one person in every eight. 
This is a larger percentage than for any 
other Spanish-speaking people in the 
world. Many of our school buildings 
would be a credit to any city in the 
world. And there are more than a thou- 
sand of tiiem in all. Some of them, 
rented buildings, made to serve the pur- 
pose till the finances catch up with the 
children; some of them thatch-roofed ; 
but not one of them ill ventilated since 
there are no glass windows; not one 
overheated, since there are no stoves. 
But every one has the stars and stripes | 
floating over it, the raising of which at | 
the opening of each morning’s session is 
made a ceremony, with the children at 
salute repeating the words: ‘‘I pledge 
ailegiance to my flag, and to the repub- 
lic for which it stands; one nation in- 
divisible, with liberty and justice for 
aly. *’ 

The equipment of the graded schools, 
as far as furniture, etc., is concerned, 
equal that of the best school systems in 
the United States, and the teaching is as 
aclass, I believe, better. We are able 
to secure American teachers far above 
the average in training and ability to fill 
the, roughly, 150 positions provided by 
law, of the Porto Rican teachers many 
are ‘‘teachers by tiie grace of God.’’ In 
fact the best teaching I have ever seen has 
beenadone by these teachers, not by any 
means by all, but by the occasional 
teachers. 

Were you to visit a school in any of 
the cities of the island you would be 
struck with the perfection of the equip- 
ment, for only the best modern appli- 
ances are provided, with the plain, though 
artistic, decoration of the rooms, with the 
cleanliness and brightness of the pupils 
aud their evident interest in the work. 
Were you to conipare the course of study | 
with that of your own children at home, | 
you would find that grade for grade there 
was nothing to choose in the matter of 
advancement. But as you went a little 
farther with your study you would see 
that your little Porto Rican friends had 
your own children beaten, being equally, 
proficient in two languages, English and | 
Spanish, while your own were mastering 
only the mother tongue. Spanish is thie 
language of the island and for the most 
part the only language the child pos- 
sesses on entering school, but in all but 
the rural schools of the island all sub- 
jects are taught in English, and so apt 
are the little folks in acquiring it that 
before the completion of the common 
school course they are practically bi- 
lingual. And there are other, by no 
means unimportant points of vantage, 
which you might discover that the young 
Porto Rican school child has over your 
own youngster. He comes up for pro- 
motion six times during the school year, 
i. e. every six weeks. Our school year, 
too, in Porto Rico is nine months of 
twenty sehool days each, being fully one 
school m@ath longer than the average for 
the United States. And we are proud of 
the Start the Playground movement has 
made in Porto Rico. Three years ago 
there was but one public playground. 
Today in fifty-seven towns and cities of 
the island are public school playgrounds, 
more or lessa adequately equipped with 
suitable apparatus at an aggregate ex- 
pense of, roughly, $10,000. All this has 
given a wonderful impetus to athletics. 
Could you have been present at our last 
inter-scholastic athletic meet, you would 
have had no doubt that the island was 
becoming Americanized—school batners 
galore, cheers after the most approved 
style, and all the other things that go to 
make up the most characteristically 
American thing under the flag. 

An attempt to secure adequate appro- 
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sometimes 


as well as 
you know 


vegetable origin, specially valuable for their purpose. 


Father’s 


‘De Little Helpers 


Mother’s 


ere] 


Little Joys 


are Beecham’s Pills. 
health to all. 
feeling it is to suffer from indigestion—to be 
afraid of eating—unable to take what you would 
like for fear of after-effects—to possess little or 
no appetite—to suffer from 
sional pains near the heart (caused by flatulence) 
—to be troubled with an unpleasant sense of 
repletion after only a moderate repast? 


They bring happiness and 
You may know what a miserable 


‘ ° 
wind” and occa- 


Are you upset in these ways and are you 


Constipated— Liverish— Bilious— 


Headachy—or colloquially “A bit off-color?” 
How often do you feel that, although you can 
scarcely say you are ill, you are far from being 


you would like—as well in fact, as 
you ought to be? 


PILLS: 





Beecham’s Pills once to be satisfied as to their genuine worth. 


have become the world’s most popular household remedy. 
Taken as directed, these famous pills are always efficacious. 


healthiest person is the better for a little medicine from time to time and you 
will find an occasional dose of Beecham’s Pills the best tonic-aperient for 
In fact, they will prove 


general use. 


Helpful To All 


The special directions with every box are very valuable 


to women 


wishing to be and to appear their best, 


Sold everywhere in hones, 26¢. and 25c; If your dealer should not 


ve them, send price to 


homas Beecham, 417Canal St., N. Y. 





( 
are the speedy remedy for such ailments and indeed for all disorders due 
to an unhealthy condition of the stomach and bowels, or sluggish action of 


the liver or kidneys. 
Beecham’s Pills are compounded with great care from ingredients of 


You need only to try 
So many 
thousands of American people take this medicine with beneficial results, and 
they also command such an enormous sale abroad, that without question they 
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SEELEY’S 





QUESTION BOOK 








English and 
American Literature 

Reading 

Orthography 

Grammar 

Arithmetic 

Drawing 


First. 


Primary Plans one year 
Pathfinder one year 








ing methods of studying and teaching the various subjects. 
ble feature is found in xo other Qnestion Book and stamps Seeley’s as be- 
ing the only Pedagogical Question Book published. 
tions covering every conceivable phase of each subject, 
exhaustive answers to these questions. 

426 pages printed on fine grade of laid paper, neatly and substantially 
bound in silk cloth. 


You can get Seeley’s Question Book with 


Normal Instruetor one year $1.60, 


MADE SPECIALLY FOR YOU BY 


Pedagogy in 
State Normal School, Trent 





“Foundations of Education,’’ 


New 


Petticrew, a teacher of 


Covers The Following Topics : 
Methods of Teaching 


etc.”’ assisted by Miss Nellie 
many 
years’ successful experience in 
the Piqua, O., Schools, joint 
author of Every Day Plans und 
joint editor of Normal Instructor. 


Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly 


Dr. LEVI SEELEY, Professor of 
the New Jersey 


on, 


N.J., whose name is familiar 
to teachers generally as the au- 
thor of “‘History of Education,”’ 


‘ 6A 


School Management, etc., 


G. 


Algebra 

Physiology and Hygiene Nature Study 

Geography Lessons on Manners and 
U. S. History Morals 

Civil Government Suggestions for the Study 


Writing of Current Events 


School Management 


‘These topics are treated: 
By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treat- 


This ‘nva 


Second. By q 


Third. 


Price, $1.00, Postpaid. 


Progressive Teacher one year 3 
$1.60, Set Every Day Plans & 
$1.60, Full Set Year’s Entertainments 3 


our money, 


lua- 


nes- 


By 


1,60. 
1.60, 
1,60, 


For any Three publications mentioned above, to the same address, $2.20; for 
any Four, $2.80; for any Five, $3.40; for any Six, $4.00; for all Seven, $4.60. 


Order Today —If not perfectly Hence ig by we ‘Ge refund ‘. 
to take orders for Seeley’s Question »%k and above 
We Want an Agent combinations. Liberal cash commission. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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You Can’t Get Rich 


but you can earn a few dollars very easily by taking 
subscriptions for Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
singly, in combination with each other, and with 
Seeley’s Question Book, The Year’s Entertainments 
Every Day Plans, The Pathfinder, etc. 

Pretty generally one’s field of operation is limited 
to teachers and those contemplating teaching, and to 
the vicinity in which you live. We have, however, a 
large number of representatives who devote their en- 
tire time to the work, covering extended territory and 
in such cases deriving a highly satisfactory income 
from their efforts. 

We pay liberal Cash Commissions, or, if you pre- 
for Premiums, we will be pleased to submit our liberal 
premium offers. 

The taking of subscriptions need in no way inter- 
tere with vour regular work. 

Kvery teacher is interested in 
help possible in her work and every teacher who ex- 
amines Normal Instructor and Primary Plans will 
quickly recognize the sterling worth of these journals, 
and many will at once place their order for one or 
both, and in a large number of cases other Helps of- 
fered in combination will be included in the order. 

Normal Instructor and Primary Plans are the best 
known and most widely circulated journals for teach- 


ers in the world, and as a result those soliciting orders | 
for them are uniformly accorded the courteous treat- 


ment due to one who has an article of real merit and 
exceptional value to offer. 


Our Low Prices and Liberal Combination Offers. 


given below can not fail to appeal to teachers and are | 
of great help in securing orders : | 
Normal Instructor, one year $1.00 Any TWO to same address $1.60 

Primary Plans, one year 1.00 2.20 | 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid 1.00 Any THREE to same address | 
Every Day Plans, full set of 3 vols, postpaid 1.00 Any FOUR to same address 2.80 | 


Year’s Entertainments, full set of 10 vols. | Any FIVE to same address 3.40 


postpaid 1.00 | . 
The Pathfinder, one year 1.00 ony EE nee eos aa 
Progressive Teacher, one year 1.00 Any Seven to same address 


| associstion with Ginn & Company, Rand, McNally 


: . « : : | 
Merely devoting spare time, Saturdays, evenings, etc., will enable one to secure 


a substantial number of subscriptions and easily earn a few dollars of pocket money. 

Full description of Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans, aad The Year’s 
Entertainments will be found in advertisements descriptive of them appearing 
monthly in Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. Send today for free samples and 
terms to agents. Do not delay. 


Address, Subscription Department 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. Dansville, N. Y. 











and Handicraft ? 


This Teacher Can 


Can You Teach Drawing 
With Mr. Henry Turner Bailey's 


monthly magazine 


The School Arts Book 
in her hand, she has 


The best ideas of the best art teachers. 
The best solution of school arts problems. 
The best reference and source material. 
right under her thumb. 















OUR GIFT—A Special Number FREE 








Mention this ad and write us today. 
Per year, $1.50. Canadian, $1.75. 
Single Copy, 15c. Foreign, $2.00. 


Ghe School Arts Pub. Co. 
Boston, Mass. 








securing all the. 


another half century. 


| understanding of the needs and opportunities in 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


priations for the establishment of a sys- 
tem of elementary agricultural schools 
throughout the island failed. At present, 
however, the more than 80,000 pupils en- 
rolled in the rural schools of the island 


which is essentially elementary agricul- 


school gardens which form a common 
adjunct to the rural schools. In addition 
tothis, nearly 2,000 pupils, mostly in the 
graded scliools, are receiving definite in- 


lage of special teachers. 


sixty-one of the sixy-eight municipalities 
| of the island. 


training for the boys. 


limited number of schools. During the 
past school year sewing has been tanght 
in graded scliools of fifty-six municipali- 
ties and, roughly seventy-five per cent of 
all the girls enrolled in those schools re- 
ceived instruction in this subject. 
subject of domestic science was intro- 
duced during the past year in the schools 
of six municipalities and, at the opening 
(of the present year, into eight more. 
| Regular manual training shops are in 
operation in connection with the sciiools 
| of sixteen towns. In one town, Rio 
| Piedras, the boys built a two-room house 
for a carpenter shop and domestic science 
room, and made their own tables besides 
| other articles for the use of the school. 
In no other phase of educational work 
,has development been so rapid during | 
recent years as that of secondary instruc- | 
tion. For the school year 1906-07 there | 
were enrolled in the secondary schools | 
| of the island 316 pupils; for the past | 
year, 1,144 or an increase of 262 per cent. | 
Those secondary schools which offer the | 
full four-year course send their graduates 
on certificate to many of the best col- 
| leges and universities in the United 
| States. —/ vom Address before Lake Mo- 
hawk Conference of Friends of the In- 


dians and Other Dependent People. 





The New Prang Company 


It was in 1856 that Louis Prang opened at 17 
Doane Street, Boston, his first office as Lithographer 
and art publisher. For more than half a century 
he constantly maintained the highest ideals and 
had a profound influence on Color Lithosrapoy 
on Commercial Art and on Art Education. It is 
doubtful whether any other American publisher 
was ever so beloved by those associated with him 
in hislife work, Mr. Prang had faith—faith in his 
own ideas and in human nature. It is on such a 
foundation that the first half century of The Prang 
Company was built. Mr. Prang’s advancing years 
and his death in 1909 at the age of eighty-seven 
took out of The Prang Company his continued 
insistence that “‘quality’ was the first. consider- 
ation, that the chief function of a publisher was 
to serve and that Art was for the people and not 
fcr the money rich, 

On March 8, 1911, the controlling interest in The 
Prang Company passed by purchase into the hands 
of Edwin O. Grover, who through fifteen years 


& Company, and Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, had 
been calling attention to the importance of mak- 
ing school books and all school materials more 
artistic in design as well as in execution, After 


are receiving instruction in nature study, | 


ture, carried on in connection with the | 


struction in agriculture under the .tute- | 
Some form of | 
manual instruction is being provided in | 

























It consists of sewing and | 
domestic science for the girls and manual | 
Owing, however, | 
to the lack of appropriations, all these | 
subjects have been introduced into but a | 


The’ g@ 





this long service to improve the "seed of general 
school books, Mr. Grover found the unusual oppor- 
a of working out his publishing ideals in 
association with those so long maintained by Louis 
Prang. It is an opportunity that comes to few 
young men for Mr. Grover is one of the youngest 
Educational Publishers in the country—to capital- 
ize the ideals, the life and work of so remarkable a 
man as Louis Prang and perpetuate them for 


Believing in young men, Mr. Grover has assoc- 
jated with himinthe management of The Pran 
Company, Mr. George L. Cade, as Treasurer, an 
Mr. Frederick O. Perkins, as Vice President. Mr, 
Cade came from a — successful experience as 
Treasurer and General Manager of a New York 
house doing an annual business of a million anda 
half dollars. Of sound business judgement, he 
posesses to a remarkable degree a sympathetic 


Art Publishing. 


Mr. Perkins was trained in the famous house of 
Longmans, Green & Company and was for seven 
years manager of their Chicago Office. For two 
years he was Vice-President of Atkinson, Mentzer 
& Grover, where his awakening interest in Art 
Publishing became his chief ambition. Mr. Per- 
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RHEUMATISM 


Don’t Invite Torture by Neglecting 
Nature’s Warnings—Try My 
Drafts. 


Coupon Brings Them To Try FREE 


Don’t let that Rheumatism gain an- 
other inch. Sign and mail my coupon 
and you’ll get by return post, prepaid, a 
regular Doliar pair of Magic Foot Drafts, 

‘ ag the great Michi- 





See 2 kind, To 
Try Free. Thou- 
sauds write us 
that the Drafts 
cure where ev- 
erything else 
fails, even aftera 
lifetime ot suf- 
fering and try- 
ing. If it were 
not so, how could 
we send them On 
Approval, for we 
get the difficult 
cases as well as 
the mild. Then 
why hesitate? 
When the Drafts 
come, try them, 
they’re simple 
convenient and 
harmless,though 

powerful. Then 
MAR! 


/f 












Fred’k Dyer, Cor. Sec. 
after trying, if you onee 
are satisfied with the 
relief they bring you,¢ 
you can send us One 
Dollar. If not, they 
cost you nothing. 
Send this coupon and 
make us prove these strong claims, Doit today. 


muume This $7.00 Coupon Free=— 


Good for a regular $1.00 pair of Magic Foot Drafts 
to be sept Free to Try (as explained above) to 


NI a PENA So 0h t0'bs,:-065 4b ba pp Re Lawns vi0b ds 4s tah dahe 


Mail this coupon to Magic Foot Draft Company, 
397 Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich, 














() This Gold Finish Locket fe 
studded with beautiful Stones 


and hasa secret compartment, 
Chain is 22 inches long. Given 


FREE for distributing 4 of 

our large Art Pictures at our 

special offer 25 cents. All diff- 

erent. No trouble to sell thea 

they are handsome 

uctions. The Locket 

worth 

many times this small ser- 

vice, but want to introduce 

our offer at once. Send no 
advance. We tr 

send the pictures 








YOU MAY BE ABLE TO WRITE A HIT 


Thousands of dollars in successful songs. Send us your 
WORDS or MELODIES. Acceptance guaranteed if 
available, Washington only place to secure copyright. 
H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., D. 149, Washington, D. C. 


PI nny A SWASTIKA 
. lucky cross ring le silver 
late, It stands for ee ove 
uight—Life. Everybody wears 
them, thousands sald, 10c each or3 
for 25 cents. 
N, J. 


ANER, PENNINGTON, 
AND OTHER 


ECZEMA 22 a. 


A TRAINED NURSE SAYS: ‘‘For fifteen years I was trou- 
bled with Eczema, Prescriptions from several doctors 
helped me but all failed tocure. A friend gave me your 
Hed ream In three weeks my skin was entirely healed, 
and I have had no sign of Eczema éince.”—A. 0. W. 

Had Cream is also perfect for the Nursery. Rash, 
Burns, Chapped Hands, Pimples, Cold Sores, etc. 

At your a or send fifty cents for jar of Cream 
and jample of Had Salve FREE. Sample of both 
Cream and Salve for two cents in stam 
HAD CHEMICAL CO., Dept. 3, 








onkers, N. Y. 





<2) ALL FOR 20¢ 


an bee nc INS Oe & 
eces, Holly, Eyelet and Daisy de- 
iy sm Doilies and our catalog s w- & 
ing over 


gene and Oe RROID RE s 
TITCHES. Al B 






1 delivered for 20 cts. 
PN KELLER CO., Waterloo, lows BS 





kins is paces d the youngest aoc od in any edu- 
cational publishing house in the country, and with 
his fine publishing ideals will be of distinct service 
to the cause of Art Education for many years, 


The Prang Company of to-day is founded on the 
ideals established by Louis Prang. It’s manage- 
ment and business policy isin the hands of these 
three youne men, who have set for themselves the 
ambition to be of service in promoting better Art 
Instruction in our Public Schools, and a wider 








appreciation of beauty wherever it is found. We 


are taking you thus into our confidence, for we 

wish you to know what The Prang Company has EDDIN INVITATIONS 
St a ee aiiapenitapnai 
what nds for y. 8 proud of the life an Announcements, & 

ideals of Louis Prang, who founded i Latest 


and eager 
ward 











with the enthusiam of youth to do its share to 
making Life more beautiful and Beauty morealive. 





gan remedy for . 
rheumatism of . 
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The County Library, a Clear- 
ing-House of Books 


Every inhabitant of the ‘United States, | 


no matter how far from the centers of 
population, will have practically as good 
library facilities as are now enjoyed by 
the average city dweller, if plans for the 
establishment of a new type of book- 
distributing agency work out according 
to the anticipations of the United States 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, who is personally interested in 
their development. As the rural popu- 
lation of the United States numbers 
about fifty-five per cent of the total pop- 
ulation, the new library plan may have 
the effect of doubling the effectiveness 
of libraries, and of raising the standard 
of culture in this country to a correspond- 
ing degree. 

The basis of the new scheme of book 
distribution -is the establishment of 1i- 


braries supported not by the State, city, | 


or town, as at present, but by the county, 
with a central clearing-house and 
branches at every post oftice, town hall, 
school, or other center of community 
life. Under this plan, many sections of 
the country which at present have no 
libraries will be enabled to establish 
them. If a given county has no com- 
munity large enough to support a library 
unaided, the county-library plan will 
enable all the communities to club their 
resources by levying a county tax for. 
library purposes, a free use of the books 
so obtained being insured by a system ot 
branches maintained at common meeting 
places. Thus every time a rural resident 
goes to the nearest store, or every time 
his child goes to school, he will find a 
well-equipped library at his elbow. 

Like the traveling libraries maintained | 
by a number of States, the county library | 
aims to find ‘‘a book for every man, and 
aman for every book.’’ Although the 
two institutions have much in common, 
the more restricted territory covered by 
the county library allows it to adapt it- 
self more closely to local needs than is 
possible for the State book-distributing 
agency. 

The county-library plan has already 
been put into succcessful operation in 
Van Wert County, Ohio, where a main 
depository and fitfeen branches are main- 
tained at an expenditure of between 
$6,000 and $7,000 a year, this sum being 
raised by levying a half-mill county tax. 
The same appropriation also covered the 
cost last year of placing eiglity-nine ad- 
ditional branch libraries in the public 
schools. Fourteen counties in Wisconsin 
are now enjoying similar facilities. The 
city library at Nashville, Tenn., has al- 
ready adopted some of the features of the 
county-library plan, while a number of 
Carnegie libraries all over the country | 
are also considering the same extension | 
of their activities. Maryland, likewise, | 
lias made provision for county libraries, 
which are operated with State support. 








Philippine Teaching Service 


The United States Civil Service Coim- 
mission annouces an examination to be 
held cn March 13-14, 1912, in various 
cities throughout the United States for 
Teacher, Industrial Teacher and Assistant 
in the Philippine service. Graduates of 
College and Normal Schools and of Poly- 
technic and Agricultural Schools are 
desired. The entrance salary of the ma- 
jority of male appointees is $1200 per. 
annum, with eligibility for promotion 
up to $2000 per annum as teachers. Eli- 
gibility in the assistant examination is | 
required for promotion to the positions | 
of division superintendent which carry | 
salaries ranging from {£1800 to $3000. 
The service requires .eachers of: High 
School Sience, English, Mathematics, 
History, Domestic Science, Agriculture, 
Manual Training, and Supervisors of 
School Districts. 

For information address the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs, Washington, D. C. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
IN EACH TOWN 
and district to 


WANTED—RIDER AGENTS =:"**": 


hibit a sample 1912 Model “ 7, bicycle furnished by us, Our agents every- 
® where are zakiok mene. fast. Writeat once for full particulars and a mag 
_ ; NO MONEY ULRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship to 
y ify \ Te an anywhere in the U.S. without a cent deposit in advance, LS » freight, and 
F 1\ \ tow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle and put 
it to any test you wish, If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the 
icycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
LOW FACTORY PRICES We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make 
at onesmall profit aboveactual factory cost. You save $10 to $ag 
middlemen’s profits by buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your 
bicycle. DO NOT BUY 2 bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive 
our catalogues and learn our unheard of Sactory prices and remarkable special offer. 
W 5 ASTONISHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 
| YOU ILL E our superb models at the wonder/ud low prices we 
can make you, We sell the highest grade bhoyetes atlower prices than any other factory. We are 
Satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. ICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles 
HW under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
i! SECOND HAND BICYCLES —2 limited number taken in trace by our Chicago retail stores will 
be closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. oon bargain list mailed free. ‘ 
rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps. cyclometers, parts, repairs 
i T R S, COASTER B AKE and everything in the bicycle lineat half usual prices, 
) DO NOT WAIT—but write today for our Large Catalogue b ifully ill d and ining a great fur.d of 
interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept.1.28, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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All Different in Gold and_ Beautiful Colors. Agena big outfit and img symple book 


REGAL MFG. CO., Desk 1:), Battle Creek, Mich. W, A: Bode, Expert Penman, Box 177, Fairhaven, Pa. 


OE NEWEASTERPOST canpsy CXAe Mae EEC ARDS 
OC | caress crccerngec weet ata 





EAR TEACH ER—Would you like to have us on 
your desk to assist you? We willcome on bean 
tiful large ART BLOTTERS with verse. 5 for 10c., 
12for20c. Also the dogs, chicks, pigs, little girls; 5 
kinds; mixed as desired. 


| JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 297(B) Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Superfluous Hair-Growths Killed 


I know all about superfluous hair and will 
cheerfully tell you HOW, in the privacy of your 
own room, you can actually cure yourself of this 
obnoxious and humiliating disfigurement. Ad- 
dress (Mirs,) Eloise Clark, Syracuse, New 
York, Dept. 300. 


AGENTS PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES lic. 
Sheet Pictureslc Sterecscopes 25c, 
Views lc. 30 days’ credit. Samples and catalog free. 
Consolidated Portrait Co,, Dept, 8263,1027 W, Adams St, Chicago 
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By the wonderful Simplex copy- 
righted System of Instruction, so. 
simple and yet so thorough, any 
one of ordinary intelligence can 
quickly learn to play piano or organ 


LEARN 
MUSIC 









You need not know the first principles of music 
the Simplex System in a few easy lessons teaches you all the essential prin- 
ciples and makes you a capable and confident musician. By no other method 
can you learn music so quickly and so thoroughly. The study is so fascinat- 
ing you will find it hard to resist the desire to play all the time. 


) 

You can study during spare time, at home, | Phillipine Islands, Germany, Canada, Central 
and soon be able tc play correctly and with | America, Canal Zone, Sweden, South Africa, 
ease, popular, sacred and classical selections, | British West Indies—and we are adding to the 

Do not get the idea that this is a system that | list every day. 

its you to a certain kind of music, or to a} Correspondence instruction is much better 
few pieces furnished you with this course. | for the average person than resident instruc- 
We teach you NOTE MUSIC—thoroughly and | tion for the reason that it is so much cheaper 
quickly—you learn to READ and to PLAY | This is a very important matter, and to many 
by note. ..« | it means all the difference between getting an 

Those who take up our course of study with | education and going without one. So the 
the determination to succeed, are surprised at | Simplex School of Music comes as a boon to 
the ease wjth which they advance from lesson | the hundreds of thousands who gre prevented 
to lesson until they have reached the last one | by slender means from availing themselves of 
and have obtained a most thorough and valu- | a musical education. 
able musical education. F It is by the aid of this wonderful system that 

The secret of the success of the Simplex} we have been able to accomplish such sur- 
System is that students become thorough] prisingly satisfactory results in correspon- 
musicians in a fraction of the time requjred] gence instruction. It does the work of a 
by the old method; and as a consequence, at] teacher—and more, it helps you to perform 
but a fraction of the cost of the old method. | your own work in a much more intelligent 

Some of our students after the first few] manner. It helps you to retain what you have 
lessons, begin playing the piano or organ in| studied out yourself and prevents your for 
Church or Sunday School. Others write that | getting important rules almost 
after one lesson they are able to play a waltz | impossible to retain by 
from memory. the old method, 

We have satisfied and enthusiastic students 
in every state and in practically every country 
on the globe, including many in 
South America, Mexico, 

Porto Rico, 
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Dear Teacher: : 
praise 


lam 80 well pleased with 
the Simplex System. I can 
now Lag Kast pect over 40 
ieces. My friends say that 
am doing fine. I did not 
know one note from an- 
other—now I can read the 
most difficult pieces of note 
music as easily as ABO, 
Yours truly, 
Mrs. Lee Gould, 
Corapolis, Pa. 









course of instructions I 
bad oy hnowras e of pete 
" at all an not know 
ig ee with one note from another. Last’ 
my music pieces ail right. Sunday I played the organ 
I play everyone of them before a large audience in 
from memory. I have been church and the pastor took 
organist at Sunday School reat interest ee play- 
y for the last six months. E ng. Your student, 


































ss Willie Adama, 
Dai Ga g 


akg with your regular duties, 








of being able to entertain your family and friends is 
beyond estimate. You should have this course and 
become a skilled musician. 





Send the Coupon to-day for the Free Book and learn all about this wonderful system, 


SIMPLEX SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 





Without a Teacher =m 
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Dear Teacher: 

lam playing sacred mu 
sic nicely and played at 
Sunday School lastSunday. 
sure that I can’t 


teaching enough. I had 
thought I was too old to 
learn music until I found 
your method. Your friend, 
Mrs. Annie Terry, 


ity to master our course, 


am very much pleased with Frank Schiebeck, 
the pro, Tb 176-A Conselyea 8t., / 
under your instractions, Brooklyn, N.¥. and the study need not interfere 


The cost is 
a mere trifle—the pleasure and satisfaction 


FREE 
Lele) a4 


TELLS HOW 




























What A Few Students Say 


“Your course would be a revelation tothe best 
of musicians.’’ **Your System is far superior to 
local instruction.”” ‘‘Anyone who can read can 
learn by your method.”’ *‘Your course has taught 
me what | faiied to learn from old-time methods."’ 
“Your course in harmony is a notable feature.’’ 
“Simple and easy to understand.”’ ‘‘I can play 
almost any class of music written and understand 

P ion, tr position and harmopy.’’ ‘*The 
Simplex Course is just the easiest, plainest and 
quickest method on earth for learning music.” 
“My husband is 
delighted to bear 
me play.” 














Dear Teacher: 

I consider your course 
the best in existence. It is 
simple enough for anyone 
of ordinary intelligence to 
understand. I feel safe 
in saying that, in many re- 
spects your course would 
be a revelation to the best 
of musicians who studied 
under the old system. 

E. R. Moynes, 

Retsof, N.Y. 


































your method of 











Box 28, Route 4, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

















No question 


FREE 
about your abil- BOOK COUPON 






Simplex 
School of Music 
Conservatory 74%, 
KANSAS CITY, MO., U.S. Ae 
I am Interested and want to know more 
about your wonderful Simplex System of 
Musical Instruction. Please send me your 
Free Book at once, 


























atory 749, Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. 
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o PD , 
Best Novels at Popular Price|#?” °Rcts Hath st Home| iicrcescititear tin conmnateo: eh 
: resources, as fertilizers that contain nitro- ' 
Continued from : : - : 
aed from page 2) f gen, phosphoric acid and potash. Sh 
POPULAR COPY RIG HT touching fingers to toes, knees straight, What is the average rainfall in your plant 
(Fig. 1.) From toes swing hands up-| country? What part of this falls during cases 
ward to vertical, arms straight (Fig. 2.) | the growing season? What is the average testec 
FICTION U Exercise No. 2. Grasp left knee with | date of the last spring killing frost? Of Ins 
| SOLD BY S AT both hands ; draw the knee upward as far | the first killing frost? How many days out V 
ac< | ry 1 ial 
as possible. (Fig. 3.) ; between these frosts? At what date may a 
The list iactudes many of the most, pepalar and best selling titles among recent Section as well Kxercise No. 3. Same as No2., with |each of the leading crops be safely — 
as some standards of earlier issue, All of these titles were formerly sold a . r volume, i i , "he is reler 
Our price for them is 45 cents per volume. Complete editions. Handsome cloth tindings. If . pn er eye, . pranvad oe +e gt / weet oo the Weed 
yrdered sent by mail or express prepaid add 12 cents per volume, (Space allows us to list only vXErCISe No. 4. Same as Nos. 2 and 3, length of a June day in Louisiana? In . 
a portion of the 500 or more of these books carried in stock. See our Catalogue for full list together alternating first left, then right. Illinois? In Manitoba? Of what im- Sta 
with 5,000 other books at proportionately low sis Exercise No. 5. Hands on hips (see | portance is this to the farmer? the p 
Many New Titles Now Given for the First Time in This List Fig. 4), then bend the body sideward | 4y;ma/ Life :—~ of Ol 
LATEST TITLES | See Rates -Hotoid Maccrett. left as far as possible. IRE LE : i accor 
: es —Mary Mapes Dodge : s scussions - i 
Bruvver Jim's Baby—!’. V. Mighels | He Fell in Love with His Wife—H. P. Roe _Exercise No. 6. Same as No. 5 to the ae t es " 1€ propriety of im Oriut 
Comrades— Thomas Dixon, Jr. | Hearts and Masks— Harold MacGrath right porting birds from England, Germany come 
Robert B: , are BR Wilki: re the g aj Sac 7 
Fashions ble “Adventures of Joshua Craig— David Gra. | Rents Bigaway, Toei Hrminte Rives Exercise No. 7. Alternate first left, a ee rea, whee ue — Be 
ham Phillips | Heart of Jess ia ie eee oe then right. ; ee egislation on the y 
= . y Laurie—Amelia EF, Barr. 3 ‘ " a. iS We iy erg " ; 
Fighting Bishop, The— Hei bert Hopkins | Her Infinite Variety—Brand Whitiock Exercise No. 8. Hands on hips, bend | C’T °F extermination of birds? Show 
Fortunes of Fifi--Molly Elliot Seawell ! Her Mountain Lover—Hamlin Garland. body ¥ aes f ‘ble that birds are essential in keeping up the 
First Love-- Marie Van Vorst Hy Hamlin Ge i | body forward as far as possible. ° : , 
Foreigner, The - Ralph Connor | le diene Ny ge onl Exercise No. 9. Hands clasped on balance of trade. Lists of birds seen on Fre 
bas -F, S$, Isham. | akg . : 3 “ P5 , neve? faate OEE: Nets F , 
Gay Loré Waring, The 1 Townley | Hoosier Schoolmaster, The—Eggleston. ‘back of head, bend body sideward. | SOME?® hats, Discussions as to the evil comy 
rae sg? none egg iter othe moma Honorable Peter Sterling, The—P. 1. Ford | (Fig 5 ) of wearing such ornaments. worl 
- , athe esas hee | Hugh Worthington—Mary J. Holmes. ee s 7 i e fac aptati : 
Hungry Heart, The— David G. Phillips ‘In Ay om tg dlalememae | Exercise No. 10. Same as No. 9, to Bp Poe pt apse roe hora’ gr g busin 
a Mountains —G ¢ Dn apse | If1 were King—Justin H. McCarthy, the right. Alternate left and right. Pedra emg” wed ciate yy ad <6 Sor CHeit and ¢ 
sland of Regeneration—C. ‘I. Bracly Infelice Augusta Evans Wilson. E ise N T indir “Sat existence. There should be no limit to 
Satrine— Elinor Macartney Lase In the Bishop’s Carriage— Meredith Michelson. ixercise No. 11. Turn body left as far | 111. time for making observations by th “oon 
Lords of High pesision, The-—M Nicholson | Inner Shrine, The—A nnonymous. vA sbmonty iP: ts. 4 a4 fon right. Then pupils . tS have 
: “ie L ey Shseat Ses ae | Iron Heel, The— Jack Loudon. alternate left and righ = ; hic 
Lily of F C. A. Mase | : - + ene . ; ~ ay oe ‘ 5 Pe wiiic 
bis from Glengarry, The—iaiph Connor | Se TeUston Binciaix. Ford. | Exercise No. 12. Squat. Lower the Peerte 99 pupils read ‘Bird Ways, celf } 
Marcia Schuyler—Grace J,. H. Lutz Katrina— Roy Enife Gilson. body as far as possible by bending the Mille; n Nesting Time’’ by Oliver Thorne cellii 
po “y dos ae ‘is Lynde | Kincaid’s Battery Geo. W. Cable | knees (Fig. 7), then straighten tff&iknees ant ee 2 . a and 
amen ne oy, Tho Fram s Lyn Knight of the Cumberland—John Fox, Jr. again, coming to standing positia _Explain that climatic conditions have aeal 
Man Higher Up, The II. A. Miller Lest Trail, the Zane Grey ciety Exercise No. 13. Take squat pgsition aided in bringing about so many sub- slace 
. Jee ‘ e— Li srey ng ‘ NPI a, eta inf inden “Ryman tie IRATE TT ac 
My Lady Peggy Goes to Town— Frances 4 Matthews | Lavendar and Old Lace—Myrtle Reed (Fig. 7.) Hold the position, thigh ex. | SPeCtes oF birds, Name some of the birds ;' Wl 
odin gh ogg st ceteris ‘io _—ea Cee si. ba es Bi tend the left leg sideward as Fig.- ge Hag Phade ha fold in their neck. Why is i 
Primadonna. The—F. Marion Crawford | Leopard's Spots, The zeae. DED Jr. Exercise No. 14. Same with rift leg. ~ om : uck’s bill flat — the humming spen 
pe — 7, - w Ww a ae 4 | Little Brother of the Rich—J. M. Patterson Exercise No. 15. Alternate ] and | ue Ny — and slender? Are all eggs of W 
nt ated | aaataaa ough Little Citizens— tyra Kelly. ' right. oo <a ott (Colored Key, 42. See under egy see 
y wit BAe e | J . M. Barrie. . : ’ a } rres.)° Notice ac » while 7 ‘ 
Red Men and White—Owen Wister | Lietle Traitor to the sooth, AC. T. Brady. Exercise No. 16. Take squat position i ith ) ae a crow while flying and j 
ee ee ee | Lucy Harding—Mary J. Holmes. (Fig.7.) Keep hands on floor, straighten ait Phage Flag OF Is he traveling in the hatth 
Sony of My Life The—Helen Keller Lewis Rand~ Mary Johnston. the knees bringing hips high, then bend | ‘ irection in which his head indicates? lac 
Social Bucaneer, The—F. S. Isham aga eng RE sce knees. Continue Reason for this? The teacher may bring prese 
y 4 , . we o— vere vic S! . ti yh of Pra - P . 3 ~ — ss re 
St. Cuthbert’s Robert E, Knowles | Maker of History, AE. P. Oppenheim Exercise No. 17. Stride stand, feet ey many questions of this nature. The soul 
. 4 ie OE 4 ary j ar : . y . sec . > 
Where Love Is William J. Locke [Man ee ot . caer lel about twenty inches apart, swing arms to vllowing question often causes some make 
MPge —G. B. Mc che : : ey as £ ° aS ¢£ : , y 
When a Man Marries Mary R. Rinehart | Manon the Box, the— Harold MacGrath. side horizontal (Fig. 9.) Swing down net = 0 horse hair ever make mode 
Young weatmngrens Mig Shad R. Chester | Man from Red Keg, The—Eugene Thwing. | between legs as far as possible (Fig. 10.) iis st stg an ‘ may 
Sky Pilot, The—Ralph Connor | Man of the Hour, The- Octave Thanet, Exercise No. 18. Same position as Name the common breeds of horses in utate 
— —Molly Elliot Seawell itt , . : 1 asi, ae é P 
Abne: vaniel— Will N. Harben | Merivele Banks, The” Mary }. Holmes. (Fig. 9) with arms at side. Bend side- dora cplen tae Are they thoragi- Bank 
Alice of 01d Vincennes~ M. ‘Tliompson | Missourian, The.—Eugene P. Lyle. ward left and riglit as far as possible. ite How many commands or other and 
anibut Bannlcaste, |< Holland Masquerade The” Katherine C, Thurston. Exercise No. 19. Szite position ; swing | Words does the dog understand? | How gets 
ate Seretel Tiberius - Augusta Evans Wilson My Lady of the South- Randall Parrish arms down as in Fig. 10; from there Whict st ap ein tg 32 rsa nl of al 
Audrey — Mary Johuston. Music Master, The—Chas. Klein. swing to vertical as Fig. 12. ICH Ws a horse obey more quickly, one ¢ 
Awakening of Helena Richie—Margaret Deland | Nancy Stair. ~-Hlinor Macartney Lane, | Exercise N 2 Strid stand: t d a word or a touch? Will he move more : 
Blazed Trail, The Stewart Kdward Whit | New Chronicles of Rebecca—K. D. Wiggin ‘xercise No. 20, stride stand; bend | wuickly if he is told to ‘‘get over’’ or if temi 
Baortess besned away—E. ©. Roe. : | Old Chester Tales— Margaret DeLand. forward and touch left toe with both a raves Wi .” vas ‘get over’ oF 7 grave 
Beechy —Hiettina VonHutton | Opening a Chestnut Burr—E. P. Roe hands (Fig. 11); from there straighten | | apper 1ere is a horse’s knee joint! an it 
Beloved Vagabond, The tenn J. Locke | oe 7} — ace ie ' to position with hands on hips. Me vag way does it bend? Where is the ai 
arok “Gre H “ne ysley | < : < z 7 av ot se 
Ses nceien tert. Paul: Aeralé of the Gross Forence Kingsley | Hxercise No. 21. Same a8 No. 20, | (an eo ee te Standing? What matt 
Betrayal, The—K. Phillips Oppenheim | Pillar of Light, The—I.ouis Tracy. bending forward fingers at left toe (Fig. ig Ba ere rgy ile standing? Whiat cove 
Beverly of Graustark—G. B. McCutcheon. | Ce eh N. poe ape <a 11), then swing arms to vertical _. it ee when a horse rests on one teres 
Bill-Toppers, The—Andre Castaigne | Pool of Flame, The—Louis Joseph Vance: | pass of his fore fee is hi 3 > : ‘ 
By Rig reed —A. W. Marchmout Port of Missing Men—Meredith Nicholson | (Fig. 12). } \\ omg a oe _ oie oar vans full 
Castle Craneycrow—Geo. B. McCutcheon Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight—Author of Eliza Exercise No. 22. Same as No. 21, but , se starts alter stancing, wich follo 
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wheeled wagons desirable? When are 
high wheels preferable? 

Show the advantage of testing in both 
plants and animals. Have you known 
cases where hereditary power has been 
tested ? ‘ 

Insects:—The young grasshopper with- 
out wings. Why? Water spider, water- 
iug—usually carries eggs on her back. 
Moths, oak-apples, etc. Have pupils 
refer to ‘‘Farm Friends,’’ by Clarence 
Weed, D. C. Heath & Co. 

Stars :—Review the work on stars which 
the pupils have had and teach something 
of Olgol and explain the dark body that 
accompanies it. Cassiopeia, Hyades, 
Orion, Rigel, and the Pleiades. Relate 
something of Halley’s comet which was 
seen some months ago. 





Women and Business 


From the latest investigations it is 
computed that sixty per cent of the 
women of this country are engaged in 
lusiness; this includes the wage earners 
and an ever increasing number who em- 
bark in business for themselves. They 
liave succeeded best in those callings to 
which ‘‘great and mighty nature’’ her- 
self has adapted them. In buying and 
-elling all lines of apparel for women 
and children, in nursing the sick, in 
musical work, and in other lines, their 
places could not be filled by men. 

When the necessity for earning money 
is imperative, or there is little to be 
spent fortraining, the buying and selling 
of women’s and children’s apparel is 
about the safest venture. Here good taste 
and intelligence are more than half the 
hattle, and training requires small out- 
lay. Take Millinery for example. Under 
present conditions a woman possessed of 
good taste and an instinct for style, may 
make an excellent success with the most 
modest initial expense. Her business 
may be begun in her own home and re- 
main there until it outgrows the room. 
Banking upon intelligence, good taste 
and energy, the ambitious woman may 
get a start in thisdirection, with the best 
of all chances for success. For there is 
one ever interesting subject to the really 
feminine mind, from the cradle to the 
grave—and that is, Apparel. Clothes are 
an inspiration or a handicap to women, 
and let no one consider them a trivial 
matter. And of all clothing the head- 
covering is the most fascinatingly in- 
teresting. This business of millinery is 
full of inspiration for the woman who 
follows it: it is a distinctly feminine oc- 
cupation, Is there anyone present who 
will say that these excursions into the 
business world have been harmful to 
women? The contrary is true. The same 
intelligence which succeeds in the diffi- 
cult business of conducting a successful 
iome, will succeed in merchandising. 
the great majority of women who start 
in to earn Jivings for themselves in busi- 
ess, marry and go into partnership with 
(heir husbands in building a howe. They 
ire keener, more methodical, more sym- 
pathetic and more effectual as a result of 
‘heir business experience. They have 
ylimpsed the world as it is, and they are 
happier, 





In the Englewood, Ill., high school 
‘he boys and girls are taught in separate 
classes in the freshman and sophomore 
-earsand are reunited inthe junior year. 
the argument for this plan is that the 
.irls are so much more mature in the 
‘rst two years of the high school course 
‘uat they surpass the boys in class work 
o as to caue the latter to become dis- 
couraged and leave school. 





Valuable Hints to Young Men 
Wishing to Learn a Pleasant 
and Profitable Trade 


It is undoubtedly a hard task for every youn 
i11an, when starting out in life to select a aoot 
‘rade, as his future success depends a great deal 
ou what trade he selects, 

For an ambitious young man there is no better 
and more Preceant business than the ——— 
business, The work is elegant, profitabie, easy 
to learn and decidedly pleasant, and any young 
man will be pleased with tlhe business, 

. Pae St. Louis Watchmaking School, St. Louis, 
Mo.,can teach young men te Jewelry business 
a a very s:ort time, and young men wishing to 
oy ru a trade that pays a large salarywill do well 
© write at once for a catalog which will explain 
everytiuing in detail, 
rm, he St. Louis Watchmaking School teaches 
= atch, Clock , Jewelry Repairing, Engraving and 
: ptics,im the most thorough manner, and has 
urned out thousands of satisfied graduates. 
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Souvenirs and Presentation Cards 


For Close of School or Special Occasion 


We print YOUR Souvenirs especially for YOUR School. It bears YOUR name and the names of YOUR school, also the names of YOUR 


school officers, YOUR pupil 


s, and when so ordered, YOUR PHOTOGRAPH or that of the school building, as prefered. 


It is these per- 


sonal features that make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the pupil, and cause them to be treasured far beyond any ordinary gift card, 
The fact that the Teacher’s Photograph or that of the school building can be added at so small a cost is a most attractive feature. 


SUNSHINE SOUVENIRS—Two Cards 
A beautiful addition 
~~» \ to our line of Souve- 

¥ iA nits, and one which 
© yeee\ Will truly bring 

5 Piatt: sunshine into the 
ees & \ hearts and faces of 

P\ the pupils who 
receive them. 
The cut skows 
MA the general de- 
BAsign of this 
Souvenir, but 
cannot show 
\ its real beau- 
Aty when 
produced 
incolors, 
Lt:3¢8 
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Sunshine Souvenir 
—With Photograph card 
has a tasty floral design enclosing a panel. The flowers repre- 
sented are the Yellow Rose, Apple Blossom, Sweet Peas, and 
Daisies and Buttercups. On this is printed the name of the 
school and teacher and officers. The photograph of the 
teacher is also added when desired, The second card has 
beautiful rose border, and on thisappears the names of all the 
pupils. The two cards are tied at the corner with silk cord. 

PRICE 


With Photograph: $1.10 per dozen ; additional Souvenirs, 6c each, 
Without Photograph ; 85 cts. a dozen; additional Souvenirs, 5 cts. each. 


Flora) Souvenirs 
This has been our popular 
series for two or three sea- 
sons,and is still in demand. 
It is illustrated by cut of 
the rose Souvenir shown 
at left,though plain black 
and white indicates but 
little of the real beauty 
of the souvenir. All 
the flowers represent- 
ed in this series are 
reproduced in their 
naatural colors; the 
design is richly 
decorated with 
gold and emboss- 
ed. The Floral 
Series coimpris- 
es, The Rose, 
The Violet, The 
Easter Lily, The 
Golden Rod, The For- 
get-Me-Not. The sou- 
Se aah @ venirs in _ series are uni- 
; form in all respects except 
Floral Souvenia—With Photograph = t},e variety of neers Sine 
incident to the different flowers illustrated. Each souvenir 
has front and back cover cards andas many sheets as are needed 
to print particulars of school and names of i all being 
tied at corner withsilk cord. Photograph of teacher if desired. 


Prices e With Photograph of Teacher as shown in illustration—One dozen or less, 

@ $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 6 cents each. 

Without Photograph——One dozeu or less, $1.00, Additional ones, 5 cents each. 
Unless otherwise instructed all or- 

ders for the Floral Souvenirs will be 

made up assorted, some of each 
flower being supplied. 
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When Ord gi 
own name and in fact all matter to be prin 
insure accuracy, Do not leave us to guess at the location of your school ‘ 

which you may a to date your letter, Giveciearly the name of town, villageor district, just as you 

want it toap - rite all names plainly, and spe ' 
ordered as there are hames appearing on them; where pupils’ names exceed the number of Souvenirs 
ordered, add one-half cent for each name inexcess. Order well in advance of time needed. 

When photographs style is desired, Photo; 
sender on back. Perfect reproduction guaranteed an 


OUR SOUVENIRS ARE OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


MORNING-GLOR Y—One Card 


This new single 
card Souvenir 
is exceedingly” 
handsome. As 
the cut shows, | 
one side has a 
design of Morn- | 
ing Glory 
flowers, with 
greeting. On 
the opposite 
side of the card 
there is a Morn-} 
ing Glory 
border—two de- 
signs. On this 
side the name 
of the school 
teacher and|@ 
names of all thef 
pupils are print- 
ed. As many as 
fifty four pupils 
names can be 
placed on this 
card. 































PRICES ‘ 
One dozen 60 cents; Additional cards, 4 cents each 


Card Without Special Names 
We furnish these Morning Glory cards, just as described 
above, but without any special printing and having an appro- 
priate verse in place of the particulars of school and pupils’ 


names, 


PRICES: 30centsadozen. Additional cards 2c each 


WATER-COLOR SOUVENIR 
This souvenir is one of i hn 


the most elaborate ever of- 
fered toschools, Itis made 
up of two or more cards, 
according to the number of 
pupils’ names, each 5x8% 
inches in size, The cards 
are tied together with silk 
cord. The out side or cover 
card bears handsome designs, 
painted especially for us, 
and beautifully executed in 
colors, the effect of water- 
color painting. / 





Water Color Souvenirs No. 1, The 
second card contains the name 
and location of the school, names 
of school officers, teacher and all 
the pupils. Price:—One dozen or 
less $1.15. Each additional sou- 
venir, 5 cents, 


Water Color Souvenir No. 2, The 
first or cover card is the same as 
No.1. The second card, instead 
of any names, has some inspiring 
Quotations. No names are print- 
edon this style. Price;-—5 cents 
each, Order any number, 





Water Color Souvenir. Full Size 5x8% in. 

The series compsises four views: Kittens, 
Child, Maypole, and Landscape, all beautifully 
reproduced rom original paintings. Unless oth- 


erwise directed all orders are made up assorted. 


OUR SOUVENIRS DELIGHT 
BOTH TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


GOOD-LUCK SOUVENIR 


One of our popular styles. } J 
which is a feature of its decoration. It is an especially elaborate design, in gold, red, and 
dark and light green ; embossed. 
Size 4x5 % inches, 
upon sheets of fine paper, and } é 
are tied with silk cord. Photograph of Teacher is placed in the oval when desired. 


PRICE: WIth Photograph—One dozen or less, $1.40; each additional souvenir with same names, 6 cents. 
Without Photograph—One dozen or less, $1.15; each additional, 5 cents. 


An Entire School Can Be Supplied at Very Small Cost 


We call it ‘*Good (Luck’’ on account of the four-leaf clover 
The large amount of gold gives the Souvenir an especi- 


Names of teacher, pupils, school officers, ete., 
together with a back cover of white cardboard 


READ BEFORE ORDERING 


ve instructions vlearly and write names of pupils, school officers, place, date, your 


tedon Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before sending to 
from the name of the place at 
Souvenirs should be 


ll them correetly, As man 


raphs shor ld be sent, securely wrapped and have name of 
original photo returned uninjured. 
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Laughlin 


Non Leakable—Self Filling 


Fountain Pen 


No Extensions to “remember”’ 


No Locks to “‘forget”’ 
The Pen without the trouble. 





Guaranteed absolutely non- 






.¢) 

i leakable—pen and feed kept 
D> moist and primed, insuring a 
oC ° . > 
30 free uniform flow of ink, in- 
a stantly upon contact with 
a2 writing sheet. 

z 


May be carried in any po- 


out possibility of leaking or 
sweating. 

Every pen guaranteed satis- 
factory to the user—or money 
refunded—size illustrated in 
this advertisement 


2 


to any address—plain black, 
chased or mottled as desired. 


by mail 
prepaid 


It is not necessary to write 
us a letter, simply pin a $2.00 
bill to a slip of paper contain- | 
ing your name and address | 
and we will ma.l the pen by 
return mail, | 


Send us the name of your | 
dealer, tliat you asked to show 
you a Laughlin Non-leakable | 
Self-filling Fountain Pen, and 
we will send you free of | 
cnarge one of onr new Safety 
Pocket Fountain Pen Holders. 


It is not required that you 
purchase a pen to get this 
Safety Holder, we simply 
want the names of dealers 
who do not handle tliis pen, 
that we may mail them our 
catalogue. Address 


| 


Laughlin Mig. Co. 
822 Griswold Street, 


Detroit, Michigan. | 








— 
48 National and State Songs Free. 
‘Songs of The People’’ contains these Songs, 
Free forthe asking, and also a 16 page ‘Childrens 
Program” for replying to this “ad”. 
RUEBUSH BROS, DAYTON, VIRGINIA | | 

















Piated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Copper, ete 
eeps its lustre. It does not deteriorate, Estab- 
Sold by Dealers and Agents 


For polishing Gold, Silver, 
ay 


Works quick and 
lished 18 years. 8 ce box paste, 10 centa, 
ek or write for free eample 


A , 
GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 295 East Washington St. Indianapolis, Ind, 


HAND Crochet ollars 









MADE 








| 
i 


| 
} 






_arge FREE Embroidery Book with each order 
The HAND Embroidery, Dept. S, 67 Irving Place, N.Y. City | 


LADY WANTED 


To introduce Dress Goods, Hdk’fs, and Petticoats. 
Make $10.00 to $30.00 weekly. Best line—lowest prices— 
sold through agents only, No money required. New 
spring patterns now ready. Samples and case free. 
Standard Dress Goods Co., Desk 70-C. Binghamton. N. Y, 


20 Fine Gold Embossed Easter Cards 10¢ 
100 of these fine cards only 40c 
GERMAN AM. POST CARD CO, 
Dept. 207, Burlington, Towa 


No More Rough, Chapped Skin 


SKINEEN WILL DO THE WORK. 
Successful the past 6 years. 380 cents by mal) 
S. S. PALMER, Box 483A. New York, N. Y. | 


25 EASTER POST CARDS 10c. 
Handsomely colored and assorted, Superior quality ! 
M. PLACE SOUVENIR CO., Bloomfield, N. J. 


for Debates and E rs. P red 
OUTLINES to ander on ven Subjects, BL 
each, P.S, Hallock, Box 398, Wilmington, 




















sition in pocket or bag with- | 


| are ‘‘Columbus,’’ ‘‘Kit Carson’s Ride,’’ 


| ten in Athens and breathes something of 
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Hours With Literary Friends 
(Continued from page 18) 


where the people were totally unfamiliar 
with the scenes which he portrayed. 
Moreover, close confinement, writing, 
and study had impaired his health and 
periled his afflicted eyes; so, as soon as 
le was released from the Judgeship, he 
sailed for the Old World, intent upon 
regaining health and strength, while he 
visited the homes and tombs of the great 
| bards and thinkers. 

Some of his poems were published im- 
mediately after his arrival in London, 
The result far exceeded the highest 
dreams of the poet. He was styled ‘‘The 
Great Oregon Bard,’’ and became the lion 
of the hour. The Archbishop of Dublin 
sought him out and gave a great break- 
fast in his honor, where the poet met 
Browning, Rossetti, Lord Houghton, 
Dean Stanley, the Earl of Aberdeen, and 
other people of note, who appreciated 
his worth and did all in their power to 
make his stay among them pleasant 





Character Building—Courage 
(Continued from page 1y) 


A little Indian boy 
Followed him everywhere, 
Eager to share the hunter's joy, 
The lhunter’s meal to share. 


And when the bird or deer 
Fell by the hunter’s skill, 
The boy was always near 
To help with right good will 


One day as through the cleft 
Between two mountains steep, 

Shut in both right and left, 
Their questing way they keep, 


They see two grizzly bears, 
With hunger fierce and fell 
Rush at them unawares 
Right down the narrow dell. 


The boy turned round with screams, 
And ran with terror wild; 

One of the pair of savage beasts 
Pursued the shrieking child. 


The hunter raised his gun, 





indeed. 

His ‘‘Songs of the Sierras’’ appeared | 
in 1871. This was so well received that | 
Joaquin Miller returned to his native 
soil, visiting California for the purpose | 
of collecting material tor another work, | 
‘‘Sunland Songs,’’ which was issued in | 
London two years later. Subsequently | 
**Songs of the Desert,’’ ‘‘Songs of Italy,’’ 
and ‘‘Songs of the Mexican Seas’’ were 
issued. While these were in prepara- | 
tion, Mr. Miller earned his way as one | 
of America’s most popular newspaper | 
correspondents. In 1881, his ‘‘Danites in 
the Sierras’’ appeared. The novel and the 
play founded upon it proved popular in- 
deed. These were followed by ‘‘ With 
Walker in Nicaragua,’’ ‘‘Life Among 
the Modoes,’’ ‘‘Shadows of Shasta,’’ 
‘‘Memorie and Rime,’’ and his great 
crowning work, the prose-poem 
Building of the City Beautiful,’’ for 
which he visited Palestine and traversed | 
the hills and plains over which the Great 
Nazarene himself had traveled so many 
times. Among Joaquin Miller's shorter 
poems, which are favorites every wliere, 








Mount Shasta,’’ ‘‘The People’s Song of 
Peace,’’ and ‘‘Thoughts of My Western 
Ilome.’’ The last named poem was writ- 


the poet’s life aim and the reward wliich 
he desired: 
‘*Have I not turned to thee and them, 
O sun-land of the palm and pine, 
And sung thy scenes, surpassing skies, 
Till Europe lifted up her face 
And marveled at thy matchless grace, 
With eager and inquiring eyes? 
Be ny reward some little place 
To pitch my tent, some tree and vine 
Where I may sit above the sea, 1 
And drink tlie sun as drinking wine, 
And dream, or sing some songs of thee; | ! 
Or days to climb to Shasta’s dome : 
Again, and be with gods at home.’’ } 
The longing for ‘‘some littie place to 
pitch his tent,’’ amid the scenes which 
he loved, finally drew the poet home 
once more. He secured a tract of land 
on the Oakland heights, in 1887, and 
here he set to work planting an orange 
grove, making a garden of roses, and in 
short, founding an ideal home where he 
might grow his own fruit and vegetables, 
and live a sane, simple life, with ‘‘a 
panorama of perpetual glory always be- 
fore his eyes.’’ It was the identical spot 
where General Freemont had pitched his 
tent half a century before, and from 
which he named the now famous Golden 
Gate. Here above the clouds, in a land 
which is always new, surrounded by 
‘‘splendors grander by far than Cyrus or 
Croesus could boast,’’ with the eye to see 
and the soul to value his priceless pos- 
sessions, the aged poet serenely awaits f 
the summons of the Great Nazarene, 
whose servant and biographer he is. 
SUGGESTIONS: — Memorize ‘‘Colum- 
bus’’ and ‘‘ The People’s Song of Peace.’’ 
Write a short sketch of Joaquin Miller’s 
life. Why will his poems live? 
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t 


earth 
Bacteria change cider into vinegar and 
give the flavor to butter and chieese. 
Some of the many kinds of bacteria found 


He knew one charge was all, 
And through the boy’s pursuing foe 
He sent his only ball. 


The other on George Nidiver 
Came on with dreadful pace; 

The hunter stood unarmed, 
And met him face to face, 


I say nnarmed he stood ; 
Against tliose frightful paws, 
The rifle butt, or club of wood, 
Could stand no more than straws. 


George Nidiver stood still, 
And looked him in the face; 
The wild beast stopped amazed, 
Then came with slackened pace. 


Still firm the hunter stood, 
Although his heart beat high ; 


‘The | Again the creature stopped, 


And gazed with wondering eye. 


The hunter met his gaze, 


Nor yet an inch gave way ; 


The bear turned slowly round, 


And slowly move away. 


What thoughts were in his mind 


It would be hard to spell ; 


What thoughts were in George Nidiver’s 


I rather guess than tell. 


But sure that rifle’s aim, 


Swift choice of generous part, 


Showed in its passing gleam 


The depths of a brave heart. 
—Anon. 
Physiology and the Teacher 
(Continued from 22) 


Aside from the action of these bacteria 


this can be done only by means of the 


nost expensive machinery and methods 


so complicated that they have hardly 


yeen tried outside of laboratories. Other 


kinds cause the decay of trees that fall 


n the forests, and of dead animals, put- 


ting them into a form that can be used 
|again by living things, instead of leav- 


ng them to cover the surface of the 
until no new things could grow. 


n our bodies are also useful. 
Besides the one-celled plants, bacteria, 


which exert such a tremendous influence 
on mankind, there are many one-celled 
animals, protozoa, found in air, water, 
and dust. 
are caused by bacteria; some, as malaria 
and probably yellow fever, are caused by 


While most infectious diseases 


he protozoa. As many effects of the 


protozoa and bacteria are the same and 
many of the same methods are used in 
combatting them, it is convenient to use 
one term to apply to either. 
better still, microbes, meanin 


Germs, or 
small 
orms of life, are inclusive words which 


are very generally used. 





A flaw in the foundation is sure to be 


followed by a crack in the superstructure. 
— Spurgeon, 





Rrap:—‘ Kit Carson’s Ride, ‘‘Old Gib 
at Castle Rocks,’’ ‘‘My Life Among the 
Modoes,’’ ‘‘The Building of the City 
Beautiful. ’’ 

—_————- 

Sound theory does not insure successful 
practice. Tact and common sense have a 
large, if not the largest, share in the re- 
sult.—Zompkins. 
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She Doesn’t Know One Note From Anothe 

er, But Plays Like a Music Master. 

Impossible, you say? Let us prove it at 
our expense. We will teach you to play 
the piano or organ and will not ask one 
cent until you can play. 

musical genius from Chicago has 

just invented a wonderful system whereby 
anyone can learn to play the Piano or 
Organ in one hour. With this new method 
you don’t have to know one note from 
another, yet in an hour of practice you 
can be playing the popular music with all 
~~ fingers of both hands and playing it 
well. 

The invention is so simple that even a 
child can now master music without costly 
instruction. Anyone can have this new 
method on a free trial merely by asking. 
Simply write, saying, “Send me the Easy 
Form Music ethod as announced in 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 

The complete system together with 100 
jeces of music will then be sent to you 
ree, all charges prepaid and absolutely not 

one cent to pay. You keep it seven days to 
thoroughly prove it is all that is claimed 
for it, then if you are satisfied, send us $1.50 
and one dollar a month until $6.50 in all 
is paid. If you are not delighted with it, 
send it back in seven days and you will 
have risked nothing and will be under no 
obligations to us. 

Be sure to state number of white keys on 
your piano or organ, also post office and ex- 
press office. Address Easy Method Music 
Company, 278 Clarkson Building, Chicago, ILL 


n Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU AUTO MASSEUR ON A 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL scx: 









SEXES 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will pe 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that I mai 
it free, without deposit. When you see your shap: - 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy i 

Try itat my expense. Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS pet, New vor: 
LEGITIMATE MINING! 


A legitimate mining proposition is always worth in- 
vestigation, for from mining opattons successful! v 
prosecuted big fortunes arise. e have rich gold pro; - 
erty and exceptional organization, Our preferred shares 
earn and pay dividends. The permanency of these div - 
den ass' by trust fund. The company mig! t 
fail, yet the preferred shareholders suffer no los:. 
Booklets free on request. Why not investigate us?  * 


will Pav. APIZONA-SONORA MINES COMPANY 


44 COURT STREET ° BROOKLYN, NEW Y 
RESIDENT REPRESENTATIVES WANTED. 


Profitable Vacation Employment 


For Teachers, 
The Frontier Press Company of Buffalo, N. Y., on: 
of the leading educational publishers in this countr) 
annually employs a number of progressive teachers 
both ladies and gentlemen, during each vacation. 
The work is healthful, instructive, and unusual! 
proftitable—their employees earning $5.60 per day 0: 
the average. 
A number of vacation positions are to be filled fo 
1912, so interested teachers are requested to file thei 


applications early. . 
‘or further information and particulars, address 
COMPANY, 


* Buffalo, N. Y 
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THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of the 
month previous to the dauteit bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the mouth, It is pubjisned only during the 
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FOREIGN POSTAGE — Postage for subscribers in Canada 30 
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Magazine containing the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
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Subscription Price to be Increased 


On June Ist the subscription price of both Norma Insrrucror and Primary 


is to be increased to $1.25 eer year, ‘This increase is rendered necessary by the 
stan ly advancing cost of paper, labor and practically everything entering into the production 


of these publications. Save money by subscribing or renewing before June Ist. 


RATES UP TO JUNE Ist 


Normal Instructor one year ....$1.00 
Primary Plans one year........$1.00 
Either two years ....... err 
Either three years........... ... $2.00 
Both one year 


AFTER JUNE Ist 


Normal Instructor one year... 
Primary Plans 


PLANS 
C‘on- 


-$1.25 


It will be obvious at a glance that it is decidedly to your advantage to subscribe or renew 
now—before June Ist. You are privileged to remit for one, ‘two or three years as you 
prefer. 

Ask your teacher friends to subscribe through you, giving them the benefit of 
the present rates. Terms to Agents in Cash or Siveestnens will be sent on réquest. 


Special Privilege to those Who Have 
Recently Subscribed or Renewed 


A large number have recently subscribed or renewed their subscription for a period of one 
year. Many of these will now naturally regret not having taken advantage of our two-year 
offer ($1. 60} or our three- year offer ($2.00. ) In the belief that had you known of the contem- 
plated increase in price you would have availed yourself of one or the other of these offers we 
hereby extend to all who have sent a one year subscription or renewal to either NormMau 
Insrrucror or Primary Prans since January Ist last the privilege of 


Remitting 60c and receiving credit for one additional year, or 
Remitting $1.00 and receiving credit for two additional years 


thus putting your subscription on exactly the same basis as though you had remitted for the 
full period desired when subscribing or renewing. 

This privilege applies alike te: subscribers to Norma Instrucror and Primary Pans 
but must be taken advantage of before June Ist. Send all remittances direct to the 
office of publication, addressed, F, A. Owen Publis hing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Primary Plans 


Primary Pxans is prepared especially for primary teachers. It stands at the head among 
this class of magazines. It is of the size of Normat Iysrevcror, and its price the same, —$1.00 
a year. To subscribers to Normal Instructor a special rate of 80 cents a year is 
made. These are the present rates. As stated above, the price of PRIMARY 
PLANS is to be $1.25 a year, after June Ist. 


Subscription Prices and Combinations 


Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of Norma Insrrucror, 
Primary Pans, SEELEY’s Question Book, Every Day Pians, Tue Yrar’s Enrerratnmenrs, all 
of which are published by us; together with the Parurinper and the Procressive Tracuer for 
which we act as agents. These rates for Normal Instructor and Primary Plans and for 
combinations including either or both hold good only to June Ist, after which 
date the price of these journals will be $1.25 per year each, and the combination 
prices be changed accordingly. 


Schedule of Prices 


Combination Prices 


Normal InstTUclor, ONG YeAT:........) ..cccscceccsccseseseecs. $1.00 Any TWO of the foregoing to same address... $1.60 
pia seaman etree Fereeteetes eecaeae oe os = Any THREE of the foregoing to same address. 2.20 
eeley’s Question Book, postpaid.....................-+. <i ' 
Every Day Plans, postpaid...................secssesseeeeeee. ip: Ser eer sepegeing veliraotsers-eocnguamialen eae 
Year’s Entertainments, full set of ten vols., pestpeld. 1.00 Any FIVE of the foregoing to same address.......... 3.40 
MIN PUR MNIEIy OUND VOOR 6 0 oss 5 oan sg cccniccsdvcescsscerer sce . 1.00 Any SIX of the foregoing to same address............ .. 4.00 
*The Progressive Teacher, one year............-...-.-..++. 1.00 All of the foregoing to same address............. ..... 4.69 
Canadian Postage is added to above prices, for each kn pe a, sent to such countries, as follows: : 
Normal Instructor, 30c ; Primary Plans, 30c; Pathfinder, 52c; Progressive Teacher, 20c. 
Foreign : Normal Instructor, 50c; Primary P lans, 40c ; Pathfinde r, 52c; Progressive Teacher, 30. 
Asso- 


Agents are desired to re present us in each locality and at all teachers meetings, 
ciations, Institutes, etc. Liberal Cash Commissions are paid or helpful books may be obtained 
asa reward. There is hardly a locality where it is not possible to secure several subse riptions, 


Ask for terms. 


The Pathfinder is a weekly news review. It is published at Washington, D. D., and has many ad- 
vantages, because of location over any other Current Events paper published. It has just adopted a new 
form and size, and is otherwise much improved, It is issued every week and in addition to covering the 
world’s current history, it provides special articles on subjects of general history. THe PATHFINDER is 
almost as well known in the educational field as NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and Pi.:MARY PLANS. Its entire 
circulatiou of nearly fifty thousand weekly is in the educational field. $1.00 « a year or in combinations 
as listed above. 

*Progressive Teacher is published at Nashville, Tennessee. It is general in its 
recommend it as one of the best and most helpful educational magazines published. 
fined to the Southern field either in contents orcirculation. 


The Instructor Literature Series 
Every teacher should familiarize herself with Five Cent Classics and Supplementary 
Readers in the Instructor Literature Series. The prov ide a great fund of choice material 
for all grades. ‘Those for primary grades are printed in large type. 
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Dry Air Cleaning 


Cleans Carpets, Rugs, Mattings, Finished Floors, Linoleums, 
Without Raising a Dust. CLEANED ON THE FLOOR 


Inrush of Air Draws Dust, Dirt. Germs, Grit into Cleaner. A Practical Cleaner 
Made for the Home at a Home Price. 


70,000 Home Vacuum Cleaners Sent to Families 


THE COMING METHOD OF CLEANING for Every Family, rich or r, city, village or 
country, One person uses, Right weight, right size. Easily operated. Made for practical use. 


Gets the Dirt. We Challenge Every Other Method. 

Does not look like a broom, yet it does the work a broom cannot do, Like magic, dust, dirt, grit and 
werms disappear, Carpets, rugs, ete., look newer, cleaner, brighter, smell sweeter. Raises no dust to settle 
on person, furniture, draperies, walls, etc. 

Look at the Picture ! Standing erect, in fresh clean clothes, holding 
handles loosely, moving arms naturally, mus- 

cles relaxed, without unnecessary exertion. 

| growing brighter and looking newer. 
and fibre of carpets, rugs and mattings on the fiédor. 


What Users Sa “Cleaned two rooms, took out five quarts of dirt,’’ 
‘4 W. P. Collins, Pa, “Am pleased with the Cleaner, it 
certainly takes up the dust,’”’ Carrie H, Chandler, N. Y. “I can keep the dust down and 
do not have to inhale dust and germs ; would’nt take $25 for my machine,’’ Mrs. W. R. 
\nders, O, “Makes the house smell much sweeter, no dust to fiy around 
the room,’ David Bricker, Pa. ‘Am asmall weak woman, but can manage it myself; 
itis as you claimed it to be, many thanks.”’ Mrs, J. Parmley, Kans, “I am delighted 
with Cleaner; it will take the place of the broom in time,’’ Mrs, Sarah Richardson, 
O. “Itcertainly removes fine dust which neither broom or sweeper would do,” Mrs, J. 
Rh. Bowerman, N. Y. Cleans Carpets on the floor better thantaking them up,” 
Frank Barnes, Calif. “I did nottake up the carpet at housecleaning time this spring,’, 
Mrs. BE. Robb, Wise, These are statements from a few of the thousands of women who 

are enjoying the benefits of dry air cleaning in their homes, 
It will do as much for ou Knowing this would you do with- 
y out it another day and miss the 
comfo t, convenience and economy it means to you ; the satisfaction it gives you to 
keep ryour home clean, and with solittlelabor. Dry air cleaning is the com- 
ing method: all wiil eventually haveit. Won’t you haveitnow? You won't 
make a mistake. You won’t regret it. Price only $8.50. Sent anywhere. 

Write anyway for full information, 


iy) \. AGENTS —Money for you. $40 to $60 per week 


Comes easy, quick, sure. Nothingtolearn. Go into any home; 
sprinkle some chalk or fine dirt on the carpet ; tramp it in; take it 
outlike magic. Let the lady try it; she will keepit. Your sale 

is made, Go to the next—demonstrate in five minutes ,and sell 
again; then the next. Selleight of ten. Every family a prospect. 


JOIN THE MONEY MAKERS 

Men or Women. F. A. White, IIL, sold 15 in 5 

hours. C. EF. Goff, Mo., ‘Sold 5 Saturday; my first at- 

tempt.’? Geo. A. Smith, O., was out one evening, made 

825.50 profit. Hilton R, Campbell, N. J., ordered 1, 

then 6, then 12—thirty since ; profit $208.25. E. T. 

Evans, Ill., ordered 3, then 13—eighty seven since; 

profit 8487.75. F. E. Poole. Mass., ordered 1, then 

6, then 12—one hundred and seventy-five since ; profit 

8824.50. Mrs. F. E. Foss, a Minnesota lady, ordered 

30—three hundred and twelve since; profit 81,457. 

= F. S. Hoppes, Le., ordered 50 and said; ‘‘More orders 

coming.” So they go. _Low price: omy $8.50. Not sold in stores, Now is the time to start. 
THIS IS YOUR CHANCE, Bea money maker. bea success. Don’t let someone else beat you to it. 


Send for FREE SAMPLE offer. Write quickly. Do it today, 


R. ARMSTRONG MFG. CO, 2085 Alms Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
(7 )) 


To Aspiring Teachers 


The South and West offer better induce- 
ments than any other sections. Teachers 
from all states receive a cordial welcome in 
this field, and those who work are promoted 
rapidly. The BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
hus located thousands of teachers in this field 
during the past seventeen years. It works 
earnestly, persistently and successfully for its 
Kor full information and a sample 
Teacher, address 

















members. 


copy of The Progressive 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 
NS 4) 
HINTS TO TEACHERS «: an aterview "Howto war Enron 


agencies, etc, Get it today. 
EE. C. ROGERS, PUBLISHER, 























20 E. GAY STREET, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


HE TEACHERS’ AGENCY-*: L. MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability to teach are invited 
T 4] to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location. 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. (27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo. and Atlanta, Ga 

offers free registration to successful 
The Long Island Teachers Agency teachers. Write at once for blank. 
F. S. VAN DEWATER, Manager, Bayport, N. Y. 
for all grades of work. Provision for continuous 


registration until a position is secured through us. 
Maryland Teachers’ Agency, Baltimore, Md. 








We can help you. 
Teachers Wante 


Life without Industry is Guilt, and Industry without Art 
and Education is Brutality.—Ruskin, 


C, Not that art or education or art education is being neglected these busy days, but 
sometimes you forget how much 


DIXON CRAYONS 


add to the joy and real accomplishment in School Drawing. 
@, Every teacher of the manual arts should have one of our COLOR CHARTS. 20 
colors to choose from and it will be sent without charge ‘to all that wish. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 











Nozzle gliding over the surface, carpets | 
It sucks up the dust, dirt and germs from the warp | 

















Magazine Gleanings 


By Annie Stevens Perkins 


EDITOR’s NoTe:—All communications for this 
Department sliould be addressed to Mrs, Annie 
Stevens Perkins, Lynnfield Centre, Mass. Mrs. 
Perkins will reply to letters enclosing a self- 
addressed, stamped enveiope, personally. 

If the questions relate to matters outside the 
scope of the department, as has often hap- 
pened, Mrs, Perkins will give a reply to the best 
of her ability, if ten cents is enclosed. 

DEAR FRIENDS :— 

A number of inquiries concerning 
articles on Labor topics have been re- 
ceived. Nearly all the standard maya- 
zines have been discussing these prob- 
lems. Poole’s Index or the Readers’ 
Guide would aid you in locating these. 
The section of the Outlook, New York, 
denominated ‘‘The Week,’’ always gives 
in concise form the happenings of recent 
days. Editorial comment of ability 
follows. 

To queries concerning the Negro ques- 
tion, this is the reply we usually give:— 
**Ray Stannard Baker of American Mag- 
azine is authority on many phases of tliis 
question. 
Dunbar can be quoted in a paper on this 
subject.”’ 

Iam glad that so many readers con- 
tinue to write about summer study and 
summer travel plans. Teachers wlio 
reside in New York, Pennsylvania, or 
Ohio should secure the literature sent 
out by Chautauqua Institute concerning 
Chautauqua scholarships. All will be 
interested in reading about the special 
courses for teachers at Chautauqua, also 
the European Travel Extension 
philets. 
are enjoyed at the summer Chautauqua 
are most helpful. Home reading courses 
in this line are also planned. 

A friend from Vermont asks about 
phases of the subject, ‘‘The Library as 
an Kducator.’’ A fruitful topic, indeed, 
is this. Some teachers accomplish won- 
ders through library work. Pupils are 
taught to acquire the ‘‘library habit,’’ as 
in Miss B’s Malden:school. It was in 
this school that so many pupils enjoyed 
the paper on locomotives (Feb. 10, Scien- 
tific American.) It is under this teacher 
that so much delight has been made pos- 
sible through the reports of all manner 
of up-to-date achievements, by pupils 
who want to keep in touch with the 
day’s best progress. A teacher who cin 
learn of the individual yearnings of a 
pupil and tell him where to go to find 
literature written to satisfy those yearn- 


| ings, by those who know, has the open 
| sesame to his heart. 


A correspondent who writes delightful 


| letters from New Hampshire tells of her 
| library lists. 


She keeps a_note-book 
whose pages are headed, ‘‘ Astronomy ;’’ 
‘*Klectricity;’’ ‘‘ Bridge Building;’’ 


| ** Aviation ;’’ ‘‘ Things to Make;’’ ‘‘ What 
| to Play ;’’ ‘‘ Month-Work in the Garden ;’”’ 
| etc. 


She adds to the list whenever she 
discovers a new interest among the pupils. 


Photo Plates and Films 
Developed 


Our Art Department is well equipped with best 
appliances and materials for developing anc 
printing plates and films. 


PRICES FOR DEVELOPING 


Films 
@ Exposures 244 x 344 or smaller...............06 oe 
2 Exposures 244 x 3'4 or smaller x 
6 Exposures 244 x 444 
12 Exposures 244 x 44% 
6 Exposures 344 x 444 or 344 X 34g .....65.. 
12 Exposures 314 x 444 or 34, x 339... 
6 Exposures 4x5 or 34 x5%% ..... 
12 Exposures 4x5 or 3844 Xx5's. 








4x 
5x7 Per Dozen 
64, x 846 Per Dozen 
Film Packs 
RS OE I dan bh 0s penccdsapsieccapeocse ee 
3'4 x 44, 344 x 54g, and 4x5 Per Dozen... ° 
5x7 Per Dozen 
PRICES FOR PRINTING 
Azo Prints Unmounted 
3% or smaller 
4%4, 344 x 414, or 
Bu xy 


$ .02 each 

+ 03 each 

04 each 

7 -07 each 
Make Special Post Cards of Your Pictures 

6 or more of one kind $ .03 each 

Less than 6 of a kind -04 each 


All materials used are of the best quality and work 
guaranteed satisfactory. : 

In mailing films or plates, be sure that they,are 
properly protected. Mark package plainly with 
name and address. 

Send remittance to cover full price of work. If 
some exposures are not suitable for printing. or 
amount is overpaid for any reason, balance will be 
placed to credit on other orders or returned. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


wx 
Wx 
x 5, 
x7 


The poems of Paul Lawrence, 


April 1912 


LET US SEND YOU 


HAIR 


ON APPROVAL 


We will send you this 
switch or any article you 
may select from our large 
new catalog without a cent 

in advance. ur immense 
i busines e 
: j rs ae oO. P _ 
n n e 

THE “DOUBLE 8”’ COIFFURE © world,enables 
This very popular new US to Gacte 
piece is made from 2+ Soar unico y 
oz of 26-inch Double [OW prices. 
Strand Selected Wavy oods list- 


i ed below 
Hair. PRICE, $5.95. apn otha 


short stem, made of splendid qual- 
ity selected human hair an 
mutch any ordinary shade. 


STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 
1% oz. 18 in, $0.95 
2 oz. 20 in, 1.35 
2 oz, 22 in, 
236 ow 24 in, 
Boz, 24 in, 3.45 
Fentherweight. Stemless, Switeh, 
22 in. Natural Wavy . .~ 
Psyche Biseuit Coil for low 
headdress, Wavy Hair e 
Coronet Braid 34. 1, Wav, .« 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches ° . 50c to $50.00 
Wigs, Ladies and Men’s . $5 to $50.00 


Send long sample of your hair 
and describe article you want. We 
willsend prepaid on approval. If 
you find it perfectly satisfactory 
and a bargain, remit the price. If 
not return to us. Rare, eculiar 
and gray shades are a littie more 





pami- | 
The Pre-European classes which | 


expensive ; ask for 
s mate. 


Write for this new 


if HAIR BOOK 
just off the press—the larg- 
est and handsomest Book 
we ever published. We 


want every woman to write 
for ite Beautifully illus- 
trates all the latest Paris 
Fashions in Hair and quotes 
lowest prices. This book also 
contains valuable instructions 
on ‘Beauty Culture by Self 
Treatment,’”’ profusely illus- 
trated, which every woman wants. Write today. 
PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 194, 209 State Street, Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 


4 





Photographs Reproduced 


The question of supplying a considerable number at 
comparatively small cost is solved by our process of 
reproducing any number that may be desired 
from any photograph you may wish to use. 


UP-TO-DATE MOUNTS 

The above illustration shows the front or cover de- 
sign, of one of our new folder mounts with same 
form open in back ground, These mounts are very 
popular as the, photo is not pasted on but inserted. 

Our Art Department has reproduced photographs 
for more than one hundred thousand customers. e 
guarantee reproductions to be as good as the 
photograph which you send, and return the 


| original in as good condition as when received, 


PRICES 

Folder Mounts, 25;x6% inches, with oval photo 
inserted 1},x2}4 inches $1.25 per doz. postpaid. 

Folder Mounts, 3%x9'4 inches, with photo in- 
serted 23¢x5 inches, $2.00 per doz. . 

One free sample, to show mount and quality of 
work, sent on request. Mention Folder Mounts. 

We have a wide assortment of card mounts. Full 
information, price list, etc. On request, 

Note. Many of our customers order a small num- 
ber of photographs from local photographers, send 
; one tous and get any number desired at less than 
| half price, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC POST CARDS 


We make a specialty of making Photographic 
Post Cards—reproducing them from any photograph, 
or film. Prices 50c per doz. 

Films Developed. We have exceptional facilities 
for developing films, and doing printing from them. 
Thousands of regular and satisfied customers, Prices 
l0c per roll upward according to size of films. Send 
for price list. 


Materials Used in all our photogtaphie work are 
the best obtainable, and all work is guaranteed. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Art Dept. Dansvile, N. Y. 
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The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


C, J. Albert, Mgr., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Nearly ten thousand positions filled. Our 
booklet ‘*Teaching asa Business’’ carefuily re- 
vised. Interesting facts about the business side 
of your profession. Sent free. 


Spokane, Washington. 
Boise, Idaho 


POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 

Write us your qualifications. FREE Literature. 

THE INSTRUCTORS AGENCY, Marion, Ind. 

The Teachers Exchange | 
of Boston 120 Boylston St. 


Western Offices / 








Recommends TEACHERS, TuTORS and SCHOOLS 
ye eal 

















THE 


- BRE WER aeewes 


M BUILDING 





CHICAGO 






AUDITORII 





1302 





Go to Europe e af Our Expense 4,22", '02"* ‘2 | 


small parties rite today for planand programs. Also 
Holy Land Tours, Tours for Teachers, Splendid values, 


UNIVERSITY TOURS, Box Z, Wilmington, Delaware 


25 BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS 10c 


tremely 8S perior croality ! 
i "PLA JE devine CO. Blocnatela: N.J. 


SPENCERIA 


For the “‘Spencerian ” copper-plate. 

For the newer vertical style. 

For the heavy bold hand. 

There’s a Spencerian Pen for every hand- 
writing—finest points to broadest stubs. 

Allhavethe unique Spencerian elasticity, 
smoothness and durability. 

Sample card of 12 different styles and 
2 good penholders sent for 10 cents. 

SPENCERIAN PEN CoO., 

349 Broadway, New York. | 








STEEL 
PENS 








STYLE NO. 778. 
Made up in the colors of YOUR’ class. 
Size 9 x 36in. beautifully hand-finished, 
justas cut. One of the many hundred 
“COLLEGIAN” styles. Can supply 
year 1912 if preferred, $6 Dozen, post- 
paid, or sample half-dozen $3, Orders for Staple col- 
ors, as red and white, etc, shipped same hour received. 
Style No.77S isa regular surprise package of value, 
Pencil your name and address on margin of this ad, 
cut out and mail with necessary amount and get your 
pennants next week. Free booklet. Send direct to 


PERRY I. ALLEN, Pennant S mataliet, 
2003 Izard St., Little Rock, Ark., U. 5. 


Class Memorials 


Bronze Tablets for every purpose. 
Historical Tablets, Medallions, ete. 





Our 


Lincoln Gettysburg-Address Tabfet 


is just the thing for a Class Memorial. One 
osexs to be in every school building or 
ibrary. 

” WRITE FOR PRICES. 
The Monumental Bronze Co. 
425 Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


LASS f CNS? 


Medals and Badges 
FOR 
School Collegeg&Music 
Cleas Pins and Pins for Engraving. 
Manufactured by 


Astistic! Medal & x Badge Co., 























Ro, 701 
Glixer 5® 


CLASS PINS os 


For College, School, Society or Lodge. p-—~— 

Descriptive catalog with attractive prices / \ 
mailed free upon request. bre style Of (ee 

Pins here illustrated with any three letters and figures, 


ats jor ay atalogue 













NORMAL.INSTRUCTOR ; . 5 


j Over 34,000 Positions Filled, 
29th Year. 

We are now seeking teachers for emer- 

ge ne 7 vac one ies and for next year. Write 


On the pages under each heading she 


sketches and papers on the subjcet, not- 
ing pictures which may be seen in books 
or periodicals. She states that her page 
noting Colonial relics and stories is fre- 
quently in use. On this page is noted 
the location of Washington mementos 
that can be seen in a neigliboring city; 
old houses, furniture, utensils, etc. The 
Alice Morse Earle books and articles are 
used by pupils and, through these, many 
an interesting old article has been located 
|in the vicinity. A pillion and niddy- 
| noddy were among the most interesting. 
| You will be glad to have emphasized 
| the usefulness of a paper on immigration 
| which was published in World's Work 
| for February. ‘This was noted, but so 
| many inquiries come for a paper that 
answers just the questions that this does, 
a word is here added. ‘‘The problem of 
distribution most important,’’—this phase 
is discussed in a manner which will sug- 
gest to you a plan for a rousing discus- 
sion in class. HKimphasize the fact that 
we are all of immigrant descent; make 
much of the evident plan of God in this 
gathering of representatives of many 
nations in our land. The World’s Work 
paper was written by E. Dana Durand, 
Director of the Census. Ask pupils to 
answer this question, using the report of 
the last census, published in all news- 
papers, and using also facts taken from 
the paper noted :—‘‘ Does the percentage 
of immigration vary and what is the 
chief cause’ of fluctuation?’’- Use tie 
beautiful cover-page picture of the maga- 
zine referred to as a Memorial Day aid. 

Eastern teachers should read The West | 
Coast Magazine and Western teachers 
should be able to have the lovely illus- 
trations and text of the New England 
Magazine. Many who have gone thither 
from the Hast do use it. Will some of 
our readers tell us of a Middle 
magazine that contains just the kind of 
illustsations and material that teachers 
could use with classes? The Grafton 
| Publishing Co., Los Angeles, and Old 
South Building, Boston, are 
quarters of the periodicals named. 

Have you read how the women of 
California are studying their ‘‘ political | 
lessons???’ Wonderful! We'll try to find | 
| a paper about it soon, 

Considerable more 
might be here given, 
letters. But we must wait. Don’t hesi- 
tate to ask and comment. You always 
help to a broader outreach for us all when 
you come, 





that is of interest 
based on your good | 


Sincerely yours, 
ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


Most satisfying definitions of ‘‘folk- 
lore,’’ ‘‘legend’’ and ‘‘myth’’ are given 
in Dr. Kyle’s fascinating paper, ‘‘ Where 
did tiiis thing take place?’’?. February 
10, Sunday School Times. The ‘‘ making 
real’’ of Minos, King of Greece, through 
the discoveries of Dr. Evans at Knosus; 
Menes supposed to be a legendary 
acter until Professor Petrie 
tombs and changed legend into history; 
‘The first handmaid of history is geog- 
i raphy ;’’—this quotation from the paper 
will appeal to pupils. 

‘*Peru,’’ Harry Weston VanDyke, page 
336, February Chautanquan. 
pictures; map; bibliography ; pronounc- 
ing vocabulary. The descriptions of 
Lima and the views are most useful. 
History and geography. Up-to-date. 
Note for pupils and own, if possible, for 
frequent use. 

The boys will like to read and tell you 





about the ‘‘Gasoline Engine’’ paper in 
| this number, by Carl S. Dow. It is good 
|for us all really to understand the 
| mechanism. Illustrated. 


' boy and girl will want to read about the 
railway that ends in Key West. ‘‘One 
of the most remarkable engineering un- 
dertakings of modern times.’’ Outlook, 
| February 3, page 249. Map. 


| ‘*The Beaver,’’ by Elliott R. Downing, | 


One or two colors of enamel. os tian SILVER, 250 .ONg 9 | ’ 
each; $2. $0 doz.; SILVER PLA peo tong uw | Page 298, Guide to Nature for January. 
| , 


BASTIAN BROS, CO, 
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DESIGNS MADE 6Y 


WINSHIP & CO., 705 B. Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill, 


AND 227 OTHER~ 





keeps notes of the location of comments, ' 


West | 


tiie head- | 


char- | 
uncovered | 


Sixteen | 


‘*A Railway that Goes to Sea.’’ Every 


available at the present timeor in 
the mt of 1912. Circular and Membership 
Form sent on application. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


fee —New York 


Receives 
Mer. 


East Jackson Boulevard - Chicago)! 
ood OFFICES: Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Portland, Berkley, Los Pe 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colegs, and schools. 
at all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. VM. O. PRATT. 














(Formerly Educators Exchange) 


Edmands Educators ee ' sam guarantees to New Kngland 


Teachers who mention this *‘ad.”’ 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AGENCY 





- - - 


102 Tremont Street - 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ 


Established 1899, B. W. Brinrnatt., Manager. Covers Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho. Montana, Alaska. 14th Year Book rree. 535 N. Y. Blk., Seattle, Wash. 


WE WANT QUALLFIED TEACHERS 
for every department of = hool work throughout 
the entire West, Book *How to Apply for a 
Schooland Secure Promotion. ’ with laws of 
certification of teachers ofall the Western States, 
free to members or sent postpaid for fifty cents 
in stamp: Write ahead a 


wmM. RUFFER, A. B., 


Provident Teachers’ Agency 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
Director, J. L, Love, formerly of Harvard, Invites Correspondence and Persona! Calls. 


WE WANT TEACHERS 


TEACHERS wanted in Rural, Grade and High Schools, Colleges and Universities, in the Central and 
Western States. Highest salaries, Only first class teachers desired, Send for literature, Enroll now for 
coming school year, 


WESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY, [Wendell Murray, Mar. 


‘Ghautaugua Teachers’ Agency “= Winssor St; “amestown.¥.v 


“No Position, No Fee.” Write us for particulars 
Fred Dick, Ex. State Supt. Manager. 
The Colorado Teachers Agency *°°¢ Wiss iiane suckESssrul. 
Room 913—First Nat’! Bank Building, Denver, Colo. EX PERIENCE—TRY US. 


The Texas Teachers’ Bureau, 1917 Main Street 














ROCKY MT TEACHERS’ 





AGENCY 1545 GLENARM- DENVER COLO 


Manager, 




















Dallas, Texas 


now in its 24th year, oldest and best kuown Agency in the South or West needsteachers for every 
department of educational work now, for emergency calls and for next session, Register early. 


Particulars free. J. L. Russell and J. W. Hirk, Mgrs. 


POSITIONS = e achers wanted. Calls every day. Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar, Principals, Supervisors, Draw- 
Music, Language, Manual, Domestic, Physical, Governesses, Traveling Companions; We recommend 


and place cictiealinda: Syracuse Teachers’ Agency, Noah Leonard. Ph.D. yProp. 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. A, Syracuse, N. Y. 








Teachers on no examinations after taking our Drill Course by mail. We prepare for any certificate you want, County, 

ty, State Examinations. ourses in all subjects for civil service, kindergarten, home study. 50,000 
Students. Pris 3 Correspondence School, Noah Leonard, Ph. D., Prop. 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. B., Syracuse, N. Y. 
THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A Successful School and College Bureau—J. F. McCullough, 
Geo. T. Palmer. A\ll calls for teachers direct from school authorities, Positive personal recommendat ions, Competent teachers 
indemand. Registration fee $1.00. Write us. Suite 1749. 80 E "AST JACKSON BL VD. CHICAGO, ILL. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU | 225. 35% .il"7on a 
| Free Registration 205 C. 7th STREERT> 








officers. Direct recommendations, 
ALLENTOWN, PA* 


RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| 612-613 Majestic Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
L. CREGO, and MRS. L, CREGO, Managers. 


Vacancies from the University to the Grades. 


Perinanent clientage, Direct recommendations, Established repu- 

tation. Twenty-fourth year. It costs nothing to inquire. Send to any office for information 

THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY (Inc.,) CHICAGO—Steinway Hail. B.F. CLARK, Pres. 
SPOKANE, WASH.—Peyton Block, LINCOLN, NEBR.—First Nat. Bank Bldg. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Station C. Spokane, Washington, Warrensburg, Missouri. 
We want 500 rural school teachers for good positions in the West and North West. We 
teachers, and 100 Principals. Write either office for blank and booklet, 


The Thurston 
Teachers Agency | ines inurston, wen ta3's. 


THE SHERIDAN TEACHERS AGENCIES 


GREENWOOD, §S. C. ATLANTA, GA., CHARLOTTE, WNW. C. 
| Oldest, Largest and Best Agency Service South. Three Agencies, one enrollment. Guaranteed Service. 
| Endorsed and patronized by leading schools and colleges, Twenty-first year. Address either office. Enroll now, 


“WANTED: e—TEACHERS for all grades of work at HIGH SALARIES, 
Teachers’ Co-operative Co., L L. Miller, Mgr. Bowling Green, Ky, 


. COME OUT WEST Where it Pays to Teach 





WANTE D—Teachers who are Col- 
lege or Normal graduates, for all 
positions, west and southwest. 
Write us. 





Plan now for next year. 





want 200 grade 








Finds positions for teachers @ Finds teachers 
for positions @ Personally recommends teachers 


Wabash Ave., Chicago 























PLACING Our “placing service” is unique in the educational field, We do not send you printed noti- 
AGENCY fication blanks telling you to ‘‘go after”’ vacancies, or rumored vacancies, e write up and 
send the employer aspecial bound xe port upon your qualifications, showing preparation, per- 

FOR | sonality, credentials and expericn¢ This costs us money, but it places you in the position 
TEACHERS | you desire. Send for booklet, wusinoes Men's Clearing House, © hamber of Commerce Bidg, Deaver, Cole, 





One seararamtnceenen. ‘he tess cat bee ( af POSITIONS 


Teachers who desire better y xian 


mans bone enrcliment. No fee until p inead. \ 
ir“ “EDLC TIONAL REGISTER” will record 5,000 Teachers and 4 = | AND 


| 
LET US |3 
r oO y Sub Annual Membership, or 
| Students. 1 Enetruction n any Subject, P, = | 
“HELP ” | NATIONAL INFORMATION BUREAU creenvite, ono, | 22 | EDUCATION 
If you wish to locate in a State that com- 
bines a mild climate with good wayes, write 


TEACHER 
208, 209, 210, Arecade-Annex, Seatile, Wash. 


Priest, Daggy and Bras, Inc. 
| TENTH 


TEACHERS?’ « Madison, Wis. 
THE PARKER AGENCY ® Spokane, Wash. || YEAR. 




















Write for AG®. of “The Parker Way.” 
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To make a history or geography lesson vivid—to arouse and 
maintain the interest of your pupils—to make teaching more 
productive of results, illustrate the lesson with stereopticon 
pictures. No instrument is so satisfactory or so generally ap- 
plicable to educational work as the 


Bausch [omb 


Balopticon 
This perfect stereopticon projects clear, distinct pictures— 
is easily operated—conveniently portable and strongly built. 





The Balopticon projects ordinary lantern slides and can also 
be arranged for opaque objects—post cards, photographs, ete. 
Model C Balopticon is 
only $25.00. The Opaque At- 
tachment is $30. 00 


Descriptive circular 18D sent post- 
paid on request. Write us today. 

The Sup erior Quality of Bausch & Lowh Iruses 
micre pes, field -qlasses, projection “ni ands 


euginccrving 5 cnt eaher: scicntifice instruments és 
the product of nearly 60 years exrpericuce 


Bausch £9 Jomb aan 6. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NYW. FRANKFORT 


now 
































Devoe 122 New Style enameled 
decorated cover: 4 colors in 
No. 


best Cake Color Box for Children. 


tray, 


cakes; and one 7 brush. The 





NTEREST the child and you’ve won half the battle. 
Color study is made easier, when your children use 
Devoe School Water Colors; they’re true, accurate, of 
the highest quality. Put up in handsome boxes, that 
attract and please the children. 
We make 30 different styles of boxes scientifically 
arranged to meet the requirements of color study in the 


public schools. Try them and you'll find them the best 
you've ever used. 


Write 3, for special prices to schools and teachers. 


Devoe 
171 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 


New York 1214 Grand Avenue, 


Dept. 


Fulton and William Streets, Kansas City 














It Will Enrich Your Course of Study and Add Much to the Interest in | 
Your Classes to Make Use of the 


5c Classics and Supplementary Readers 


OF THE 


INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES. 


One Hundred and Eighty Titles For All the Grades: 
The List Comprises 

Fables, Myths, Nature Stories, History, 

Biography, Geography, and Literature 


See Full List on Page 8 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


LITERARY HELP FOR YOU 
Any subject for any occasion written to order by 
experienced writers, Send stamp for terms etc, to 
rith LEPERARY TLELPER (formerly the Eastern 
braueh of ‘The Putnam Studio) Ls0 Second Ave., | 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








and 


SAM’ FRENGR, 20-30 W. 38th St., New York 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, 


| AYS Ente venbeaenia “Y 
B. utalog rue at thousands se ei 
REE! 


The picture of ‘‘the dome-shaped lodge 
of beavers’’ is attractive. Three other 
pictures. Four pages of most interesting 
and useful text. There are several useful 
papers in this number,-—‘‘The stars and 
planets,’’? by Prof. Mitchell of Columbia 
University; picture of nebula of Orion; 
paper on aquarium management, illus- | 
trated ; 
(five) for the winter exhibit screen ; other 
pictures that can be used in this way at 
any time; a photograph and sketch of 
br. McCook, the nature-leader and min- 
ister; a bit about climbing woodchiucks. 





A wonderful paper in Marcel Tlarper's 
tells of. ‘‘The Ascent of Coropuna.’’ It 
is written by Hiram Binghiun, director 
| of the Yale Peruvian expedition. Kleven 
photographs; a map. ‘‘ Was Coropuna the 
highest mountain in America, as hinted 
in Mr. Brandelier’s book?’’ Camps; 
climbing ; troubles; at last at the summit 
as alone as if on the moon, with a won- 
derful view; effects of the altitude. 
Estimate, 21,000 feet. 


‘*Three Adventures in the Yosemite.’’ 
by Jolin Muir, March Century. One full- 
page beautiful photograph of the Yo- 
semite Fall. ‘‘A perilous exploration of 
the Yosemite Fall;’’ ‘‘A ride on an 
avalanclie ;’’ ‘ ‘Earthquake storms.’’ The 
deligitful paper on ‘‘Samplers’’ by Alice 
Morse Karle in this number jill be 


ot the New Hampshire triend referred to 
in the ‘‘Letter’’ above. Thirteen sam- 
plers shown, several in colors. .Dutch, 
English, Colonial ;-- Lora 
sampler. 

The frontispiece of March Century is 


ing on wood by Timothy Cole. 

Delightful are 
descriptions given in the Harriet Monroe 
paper on ‘‘The Training of Chinese Chil- 
dren.’’ The picture of the little boy 
with his block letters (Chinese) is a good 
Peace Day picture. 

The two photographs of French’s Statue 
of Lincoln, are useful. 

‘The new Campanile at Venice’’ is a 
full-page reproduction of a lithograph by 
Joseph Pennell. A view across the 





some snow photography pictures 


surely wanted, after you read the word | 
| 1358-1362 Fulton Street, Chicago, Illinois 


\ 


Standish’s — 


| the Rembrandt ‘‘Mill’’ from an engrav- | 


the pictures and the | 


Roman Forum showing the Victor ana 


uel monument is an interesting com- 


panion-picture,. 


A picture of a diver in his suit is tire 
cover-page attraction of March American 
Boy. It is one of three pictures which 
are used in illustrating ‘‘The Lost 
lagoon—a tale of pearl-fishing in the 
Pacific.’’ 

Ask the boys to locate the picture and 
text that make real ‘‘ Tie battles of the 
Monitor and the Merrimac.’’? Fought 
March 9, 1862. Sketch on page 29, March 
American Boy, 
‘*The boys of the Civil War’’ foliows. 
‘*The history of the world has no parallel 
to the boy armies that triumphed in the 
Civil War.’’? A photograph of Charley 
Taft is also given 


‘*The Automobile in 
Henry Norman, M. P., 
nating account. The pictures are 
attractive. There are twenty-three. Al- 
giers; French townand Arab town; route 
parallel with the Mediterranean ; Timgad ; 
El] Kantara—Gate of the Desert; the gate 
of the Garden of Allah; etc., ete. March 
Scribner's. 

Another very delightful paper in the 
same number is ‘‘ Karly Steamboat Days’’ 
by Stanley M. Arthurs. Four beautiful 
full-leaf pictures in color are given with 
| this article,—one, the frontispiece. 

| There are five ‘other illustrations, pic- 
tures by the author. One sees the Cler- 
mont for the first time, sharing in the 


Africa,’’ by 





Cash paid for songs. Needham 


Muasie House, St, Louis,, Mo. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


We publish acceptable manuscripts on liberal roy- 
alty. Write today for free Booklet and Catalogues. 
| KELLOGG MUSIC CO., Dept. A, 25 East 14th St., New York 


S==CARDS 
Re 
lenting sow eve Aggenes big ou ~ 

ng you over tt oi Agen tne cuit ont Gee iomplc book 


to Wanted. 
pert Penman, Box 177, Fairhaven. Pa. 


| Poems Wante 















LADIES, make Supporters, $12 per hundred; no can 
vassing; material furnished; stamped ence ‘lope for 
partic ~ulars. Wabash Supply Co., Desk X, Chicago. 


OUTLIN Sermons and Special Addresses, 


With References and Bibliography. Prepared to 
order on given subjects. $1.00 each. Audress— 


Y. T. SMITH, Box 53, Sparland, Illinois 





For Debates, Essays, Orations, 








A fifty-line sketch about 


April 1912 


Manual Nesey = Ap- 


| S UMMER or meee ae 
COURSES i foi 


ducation, 

Normal, general and trade cuaten Technical train- 

| ing for progressive teachers, Lake resort, inex pens- 

ive, superior advantages. Credit towards diploma. 

Jnne 24th to August 16th. Tuition $26.00 per term. 
Good board $4 to $6 per week, 


' Mechanics Institute, Rochester, N.Y. 


No Previous K: - 

Be a Draftsman “o,rcNoue.Roow! 
Make $125 — $150 Monthly 
Great opportunity for ambitious 
people. All branches quickly taught 
by expert draftsmen. Books and 
tools free. Write for catalogue. 


COLUMBIA COR. SCHOOL 
265 Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia 


Bennett Medical College 


(Forty-Fourth Year) 
Medical Dep’t Loyola University 


Summer Semester 1912 
is ommences June 7 , ending September 20. 


Of Interest to Principals and 
School Teachers 


An excellent opportunity is afforded through the 
Medium of the ‘‘Sun1mer Course” for School ‘Teach- 
ers and Prnecipals who are occupied during the 
Winter Months to avail themselves of a medical 
education. 

Our “self Supporting Plan” will interest you. 
Address for catalog and full particulars, 


Bennett Medical College 


















The Art Institute Art School 


of Chicago; 
FRENCH, Dir. N. H. CARPENTER, Secy. 


Summer School 1912 
For Teachers 


RALPH HOLMES, Registrar, 
The Art Institute, Chicago. 


W. M. RB. 


Send for information. 
Dept. N.P., 


THE RAILWAY COMMERCIAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL .- 


Under the supervision of the Erie R.R. Co. 
instructs y 
raphy for railroad positions. 
telegraphy for Western Unior 
Catalogue _ free. eae gags 3 fi 
sitions. 


















Study at Home 


Graduate correspondence stu- 
dents most successful at bar ex- 
amination. Write today for proot 
and free 112-pp.cat’'g. We make 
your homeauniversity. Leading 
home-study law course in Amer. 
Our text prepared by deansand 





ry 
Wis., Mich.,la.,Stan 
others. Very low cost and easy terms. Also business biw course. 
LaSalle Extension University, Box 23264 Siete i, 


Commencement Invitations 
High School Diplomas 





, Our 1912 line is now ready and samples 
| will be mailed, postpaid, upon request. 


Sir 
is a very fasci- | 
most | 


The Educational Supply Co. 


Box 329 Painesville, Ohio 


i Mee Supplies 


Reed, Raffia, Book Binding and 
“Ww eaving Materials, Kindergarten 
Supplies, Entertainment Books. All 
Standard Supplies. Catalogue free. 

Garden City Educational Co. 
110 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il 
For 25 cents 


100 School Mottoes for 25¢. for ccn's. 


we will send toany address postpaid 100 Beautiful Poetical 
Mottees neatly printed on ¢ veg 2 No two ulike 
MOTTO PUBLISHING €O., P.O, Box 103, BANG OR, MAINE 


—Don’t waste your time in incor- 
Learn to Write rect practice but send at once for 
an Armograph. It fits any hand and ¢ wm gy muscular 
movement writing, Price 25c. (Silver M. QO.) 
Agents wanted. J. A. EUBANKS, Greenfield, Ohio 


DEGREE COURSES iv Professional Pedagogy. 
Resident and Non-resident. Write for Home-sStudy 


Bulletin. ASGARD COLLEGE, So. Houston, Tex. 
OUTLINES for Debates and Essays. Prepared 


to order on given Subjects, $1.00 


P. S. Hallock, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 




















each, 
Speakers, Dialogues and Euitertuin- 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free. 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 
Pinte mh your return card. postpaid 


PRINTING! =: ent: 2 so fe ie. "Bitter ¢ quality, 





BUSINESS ENVELOPES 


109 for 35e, 25 fe We do all kinds of *rinting. Price List Free. 
ENTERPRISE PRINTING HOUSE, CORFU, N.Y. 





Send 10c for samples of our 


New Perspective Sketching Sheets 


Designed by Mr. Henry Turner Bailey 
School Arts Publishing Co., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


125 BOND LETTERHEADS and 125 ENVEL- 
OPES, wiiite, pink, blue or green, printed, $1.00 post- 








-paid, Samples, KiINN£AR, Box 206, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
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April 1yt2 
PASS ANY EXAMINATION | 
Regents’ 


Review Books 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark) 


The questions asked by the Regents of N. Y. 
State for the past 15 years as a test for the 
completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and for 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 

The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added after each eenetaasion. 

The oreneen TABLE FOI topics making 
the books * wey FOR CLASS USE 
with the aa NATION PA- 
PERS at Ay pty oft oe be ks. 

Used for review work in nearly every 
school in N. Y. State and in the best schools 
in every state in the Union. 


Over _ 300,000 copies sold 
insepeoes in preparing for R pasrze: 


TEACHERS’, or CIVIL SERVICE - 
AMINATIONS. 








Question and Answer Books in 


Arithmetic Geography El. English 

U.S. History Physiology Spelling 

Algebra Drawing Geometry 

ist Yr. Eng. 2nd Yr. Eng. Bes 
4th Yr. Eng. 3rd Yr. Eng. Le Latin | 
Eng. History Anc’t History ra il Gov. | 
Physics Hist. of Edu. Psychology | 


Price 25c each; for class use 20c each post- 
age paid or $2.00 per dozen net. 

With an order for a dozen or more of one 
kiud we enclose an answer book free. 


ka Let us send you a dozen or more of each 
kind for_your school, You can return any 


not wanted and remit for the others when 


disposed of. They will cost your pupils only 
about 18c each and they are worth more 
than this to any one studying these subjects. 


Perhaps your School Board wil! purchase a 
supply for you. Many schools use them as reg- 
ular text books, purchasing an equal number of 
both question and answer books, 

We claim these are the best books for re- 
view work ever published and the large 
number sold seems to prove our claim, 


W.Hazleton Smith,|I7 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 


na We can also furnish at the same prices as 
the Regents Review Books: 

AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY.—Over 200,000 copies 
already sold. The best book pnblished on 
a for work in the lower grades. 

PITCHER’S GRADED EXERCISES IN 
ARITHMETIC. Book I, Third and Fourth 
Years: Book II, Fifth Year; Book IIT, Sixth 
Year; Book IV,Seventh Year; Book V, Eighth 
and Ninth Years. The best books published 
for work in the lower grades in Arithmetic 

















How to Teach Drawing. 


_ This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
to day. Whatto have pupils do. What questions to 
ask. What answers to require, 


DRAWING 


The book is for teachers only, the pupils being 
provided with models which can he prepared by the 
teacher and pupils from directions given in the book, 
‘Teachers are also enabled to pass an examination in 
Drawing by studying this book. The book is sub- 
Ut avtially bound and contains 120 diagrams and illus- 
trations. Price 35 cents prepaid. 

ner We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
hook, with questions atthe bottom of each page for 
he use of teachers preparing fer examinations. 
Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cents. Ad- 
lress. - HAZLETON SMITH, 117 Seneca St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Report Cards 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of | 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
the term or year. One card answers for one pupil a 
whole year. They are arranged for the signature of 
the parents each month. Size of each 334x6!4 inches. 
Price 10ec per dozen ; 3 doz. 25c. Sendl0c for sample 
doz, and address, W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y- 


Seat Work 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 
By Exizaseru Merrick Kyirr, B. S. 

50 LANGUAGE SuEETS 

pe ARITHMETIC SHEE] yy 

G m4 APHY SHEET 

50 MISCELLANOUS SHI EETS 

50 DRAWING SHEETS j 

size of sheet, 344x5—Colored, Illustrated with full di- 

rections for using each set, and adapted to all grades 
of school work. 

Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you no trouble. | 


SPECIAL OFFER 


_ To introduce this work we will send the | 
‘ive complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of | 
“0 cents in stamps. ‘ 


One From Many. 


The oe tone Series are just what people want. 
send me 100 of a kind. The series are just | 
¢xcellent and I shall do some splendid work for you 
selling them in Iowa.” Prin. O. A. CoLLins, Stuart, 
Iowa, Address, W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 

















Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


|| ‘* Icebergs 


| paper. 


| Memorial Day 


| half a 


| savings over to New China. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


excitement; one follows with interest the 
villagers to the landings; old-time sig- 
nals, etc. are enjoyed. Carpet-bags, band- 
boxes and little hair trunks meant just 
as much of anticipation as the traveling 
paraphernalia of toady. 

The boys will be glad to be told of the 
Fridtjof Nansen paper. ‘‘The race for 
the South Pole.’’ ‘‘ Perhaps in this very 
hour two European expeditions from two 
kindred nations are there’’; a wonderful 
record of achievement and probable future 
triumph. 


There is a Stewart Edward White nar- 
rative in the March American Magazine. 


| It is an account of experiences in equa- 
torial Africa in the country north of Mt. 


Kenia. The title is, ‘‘My First Lion.’’ 
The frontispiece and four other pictures 
are given. These are photographs or 
drawings based on photographs, by Philip 
R. Goodwin. Useful material is em- 
bodied in this paper; 1t is written in a 
style to hold interest and can be used as 
the basis of a hunting-taik. 

In this number is a paper by 
Tarbell on ‘‘The business of 
woman.’’ 


Ida M. 
being a 


**A Snowy Morning in Munich’? is the 


/caption of the frontispiece of March St. 


Nicholas. It is from the painting by 
Hugo Konig. The children will like it. 
The Harold J. Shepstone sketch on 
”? is an excellent schoolroom 
‘Bight fine pictures to use whien- 
ever the class is studying the frigid zone. 
Extremely interesting text. The perilous 
adventure of the ‘‘Portia’’ is told. 

A poem, ‘‘ The Winter Birds,’’ by Annie 
Johnson Flint, contains instruction and 
help for nature-study days; the page of 
puppies takes us to China and to York- 
shire; the ‘‘dear’’ little Scotch boy of 


| the full-page picture will delight the 


children (his story will, also) ; there are 
two more Jataka tales; ‘‘Blue Bells of 
Scotland’’ is given, words and music, on 
the folk-songs page ; some useful animal 
pictures are given in the Nature and. 


| Science section. 


You will find at least ten pictures for 
use in West Coast Maga- 
zine for February. With tiiese, use pho- 
tographs of the veteran of your locality. 

A paper by Cyril H. Tribe, ‘‘China 
Rejuvenated’’ is good, same number. ‘‘In 
San Francisco the Chinese are confident 
in China's ability to take her place 
among the nations. Men who have toiled 
century in a truck garden ora 
steam-filled laundry have turned their 
iB | 

‘*The basis of Chinese Regeneration,’ 
by Foo Pan Key, is a paper of only a 
little over three columns in length, but 
it is full of interest and it would be well 
indeed to send to Los Angeles for this 
number, to use with pupils, The teacher 
who has it will never again mispro- 








| nounce the name of the city just referred 


to, fora rhyme on page 474 tells ‘‘just 
how’’ the name should be pronounced. 
(Ilave you the ‘‘just how’’ of Long- 
fellow’s pronunciation of ‘‘ Hiawatha’’ 


and of Whittier’s ‘‘ Barbara Frietchie?’’) 


When you study Kansas you will be 
glad to use, ‘‘Free Kansas Were the 
People Rule the People,’? by William 
Allen White, Outlook, Feb. 24. 


The work of the ‘‘visiting-teacher’’ is 
claiming attention. ‘‘She acts between 
the home and school for the child as an 
interpreter of the one to the other.’’ A 
paper by Mary Flexner, World’s Work 
March gives records of experiences and 
observations, in the work among difficult 
children of tle schools of New York City. 
The boys will appreciate the paper by 
Frank Parker Stockbridge on ‘‘The Tesla 
Turbine.’’ ‘‘A machine as big as a derby 
hat that generates 110 horsepower.’’ Four 
pictures. ‘‘Safety First’? isa paper on 
the new care of all underground workers. 
Over twenty pictures, Arthur W. Page, 
March World’s Work. 












STUDY groming at home under Ex- 
rt Faculty. 15 Courses in Com- 
mercial ona Ay ip Peoging, Teac 




















ers’ Normal and Applied Art for Profit or 

Culture. Turn alent into money. Our 

Students are filling high salaried positions, 
Artist’s FREE to Enroled Students 
SCHOOL ¢ oF APPLIED | ART 

738 Applied Art Bidg., Batzie Creek, Mich, 





POETS Authors, Get cash for your songs and stories. 


Music Sales Co,, St. Louis, Mo, 











Artistic 
chool Souvenirs 








inferior goods. 


extra charge for printing names. 





— Flower Souvenirs 














A booklet of eight pages, 3}4x5}4, front page, beauti- 
| fully lithographed in colors and gold and embossed, 

eight designs assorted, tied with cord and tassel. 
Beautiful, inexpensive and new, 

Without photo, 13 or less for 85c., 
tional one, 

With photo of teacher, 12 or Jess for $1.10, 
each additional one, 


Floral Wreath Souvenirs 


fc for each addi- 


Se for 





, lithographed in colors and 


| Extraheavy cards 10x12 
embossed, two designs with ribbon hangers. 
| Without photo, $1 for 12 or less, 5c. for each one in 
excess of 1 
With Photo, $1.25 for 12 or less, 6c. 


excess of 1 


for each one ib 


Easter Post Cards at Wholesale Prices 


We have five ex.ra fine 
assortments: 

IMPORTED—A beautiful 
assortment of about 200 
designs, elegantly litho 
graphed in colors, silver 
and gold, embossed, equal 
to any sold at two for five 
cents. You save a cent on 
each card by ordering 
fromus. f,c each, ‘22 
or more {¢ each. 


DoMESTIC — The best 
grade made in the United 
states, finely lithographed 


and emt ossed, lc each, 
25 for J 
| Nevetey.-The chick- 








~ ens, flowers, ete., are so 
he avily embossed thatthey stand out from the card 
like lite, each in envelope, 5c each. 
Silk — Beautiful silk cards in exquisite colors em- 
| bossed, each in envelope, 10c each. 
Watercolor—30 beautiful de sigus lithographed iu 
| brownto color with watercolors, "BS or moreat Itc 
| each. Box of 12 good, watercolors, brush and instruc- 
tions, 13¢ postpaid. 


John Wilcox 


All of our Souvenirs contain the usual matter—name of School, 
Pupils, ete.—printed specially for each school, unless otherwise stated. 
is especially excellent—fine lithographic work, not cheap color printing. 
them in immense quantities we are able to sell them at as low prices as others ask for 
We make six styles not shown here. 


Teacher, Officers, 
The color work 
By making 


Catalog free. 


Samples Free to those who will agree to return them. 


All Souvenirs sent postpaid at prices quoted. 
based upon orders for as many Souvenirs as there are pupils’ names to print. 
pupils’ names are largely in excess of number of Souvenirs ordered, 


Prices are 
When 
there will be an 


No discount. 


Water Lily Souvenirs 











The first card is elegantly 


Size 44 x6 inches, litho- 
graphed with water lilles in white, pink, blue and 
yellow, resting on the water. Colors always sent 
assorted, They are tied with ribbon so that they can 


be pinned to the wall,and they make a beautiful or- 


hament for apy room, 


Price.—One dozen or less,, $1.00; each additional 
~ouvenir 4icc, With photo of teacher or schoolhouse, 
copied from photo vou seod, one dozen or less, $1.25; 


additional ones, 5'.c each. 


Pansy Souvenirs 


This is asingle heavy card, 74x74, elegantly litho- 
graphed in ten colors and gold, embossed and cut out, 
with ribbon hanger, The name of school, place 
teacher, pupils, etc., are printed on the center pane! 
The photo of the teacher can be copied and placed in 
the center of the lower part of the souvenir if desired. 
We make several other styles of Souvenirs. Cata- 
logue and samples free to those who Intend to order, 


Sebot DisbsctiN, 32 


ees 
omg Ki ate 


6 C Papsente Gj eS Din, Ton 





The price without photo is 75c. for 12 or less, 
a. for each one in excess of 1 
With. photo, $1. - for 12 or jess, 4c. for each 
one in excess 0! 


Better Than She Expected 


The Souvenirs were received O. K, in due time, 
Iam mare-than pleased with them, as were the 
children. \ ge 7 surpassed what I thought 
they would be iva’ J. Henry, New Jersey. 


More vibe Pleased 


I have just received my package of School Sou- 
vénirs from you, and I cannot express my grati- 
fication at the results, nor my satisfaction at 
having such attractive remembrances to give my 
pupils. Annie C. Beach, Connecticut. 


~ Milford, N. Y. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR . 
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good clear photo—one that is not too small. 


12 or less without photo 75c. 


Price list Postpaid. 
Transparent envelopes to match at 5c per doz. We pay the postage. 


all orders, 


Teachers’ Souvenirs for Close of School 


The finest in the market. Send 2c stamp for samples and let us prove our assertion 








Benjamin Ropp, Columbus, Ind., writes “I have ordered my souvenirs of you each year for 
the past six years. Each order has been filled satisfactory.” We can please you equally as well. 





The accompanying illustration is a cut of our latest design and when we say it is the finest 
thing in the line of School Souvenirs you have ever seen, we mean every word we say. 

We have published many fine souvenirs during our twelve years in business, but our new 
design is the finest and most elaborate of them all, and the beauty ofit is, we are selling them at 
the same low price we have been charging heretofore, 

The Souvenir is 3'4x5 inches and contains twelve pages including the cover-and is printed 
in colors and gold— just enough color to make them look well. The ccloring on most of the Souven- 
irs we have seen statids out so strong that it makes them look cheap. You will find this is not the 
case with our No. io. The e mbossing on this Souvenir is the very best—the design around the photo 
cing ¢ mbossed in plain white gives the photo a very fine effect. Itis tied with a fine silk tassel just 
asshown here, The souvenir was designed and engraved by one of the best artists in he country 
and we imagine it would be impossible to improve it. 

The inside contaitis appropriate school matter and also a special poem entitled “Opportunity.’ 

This poem we used several years ago and since have had so many calls for it that we have decided 
to use it again this year.) You will be more than pleased with it we are sure. 

We print for you on the inside the names of School, District No., Township, County, State, 
School Board, Leacher and Scholars, which matter you must send us when you order, 
souvenirs with or without photo of teacher or se hool house. If photo souvenirs are w: anted 
|! make asmall photo foreach souvenir. We can copy a large or sinall photo or from a group, but if 
Your photo will be returned uninjured, Photos are guaran- 
Size of Photos, 144 x 2'< inches. 


Additional ones 5c each. 12 or less with photo 90c. Additional 


Satisfaction Guaranteed orinoney refunded, That’s the way we have been doing business 





Béiliont Printing Co. The Old Reliable Souvenir Firm. Box 10, Canal Dover, Ohio 
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Lior samiples Of bull dias 
BINNEY & SMITH CO., 
81-83 Fulton St., N. Y. 


From 185g the two periods are, ‘'The 
United States a Greater Nation,’’ and 
“The United States a Greater World 
Power.’’ The entire arrangement of the 
hook tends to clearness. The author 
has aimed to give the text a human in- 
terest, but has not sacrificed accuracy. 
Book Reviews No fine print foot notes are given, every- 

sine es ; : thing usually in those being incorporated 
‘*Willis’s Essentials of Ilealth for In- in the text. “Study que atl dine ate sik 





i te ~liate Cradec.*? ry | Ns ; 
RI 7s Ph. D a od of the forty-five chapters, and suggestions 
Willis, Sioa aaa eVadiratioas me for references and home readings to 
12mno, 302 paves, lilustrations, ‘ : oe a 
rs me ; sasily sure oks are ven. Of 
cents. American Book Company, New easily nag ured bo 4 a ae we 
Vorl : course, it is profusely illustrated with 
| ork. Pe . : 
; ; ane victures and maps. 
“Essentials of Health’! is the first of a! / I 
series of texthooks on personal and pub- “The Child’s First Book for Home and 


lic hygiene based upon the study of the School.’’ By Florence Bass. 128 pages. 
life amd health of the cell, A brief [)Justrations in colors and in black and 
description of the principal organs, and \hite. 30 cents. D.C. Heath & Co., 
a statement cf their natural tunctions, New York. 

precede the rules of hygiene. As lar as This attractive little book contains a 
possible the matter of the textis fully yocabulary of one hundred eighty-four 
ustrated with appropriate cuts. Care words, by far the greater part of which 
his been taken to express every state- are object and action words, The lessons 
ment in clear, simple language. Teclini- | are yery simple and are suited to the 
cal terms have been omitted as far as pos- youngest children in the first grade. The 
sible; when used, they are fully ex- hook will apneal particularly to teachers 





Operate: 








y.¥.ciy, By Edmond $. Meany, Professor of His- 


The Lawton Duplicator plained in the body of the text. The who find children of the slow but sure 


‘Outline Summary’? which follows each type of development. The lessons are 
of chapter is a feature of the work. Itis attractive and the book provides a sufli- 
“a8 | not only a summary, but an analysis of | cjent varietv of interest to Jure the chil- 


Hiiites 


bea | the subject-matter: it is also a lesson dren on with pleasant anticipation. 
plan, and an order of class work. 


Cc yn request ‘ ” H 
ae ‘*Meroes and Greatheart, and Their 


“United States History for Schools.’’ | Animal Friends.’’ By John T. Dale, Sq. 
12mo, 340 pages, cloth. D.C. Ifeath & 


Co., Boston. 


tory in the University ‘of Washington, 





wnt") no- 


Up 
Large 


r » Fre e. very J 
T. Ss. DENISON & Co. Chicago 


The Comittee of Fight ol the Amer- | heroic and great-hearted of the race, who, 
ican Historical Association in its report | py their relations with man and bird and 
on ‘The Study of History in the Ele-| heat have set an example of universal 
mentary Schools,’? impressed upom! kindliness that should be an inspiration 
writers and teachers of Atnerican history | for all time. It aims also to foster a 
that they should keep tie European | Jove of country, and to instil a desire to 










; nue FATAL N ° E N TS ete, Cloth, J2mo, $57 pages. #1.00 net. The object of this book is to bring the 
Macmillan Company, New York. |reader into contact with some of the 
sue feet " , | 








CHENEY’S QUESTION BOOK 
Advanced Lessons in Geography. form to that suggestion, The treatment | sketches of great characters, with some 
a rR as Ars 


COMPREHENSIVE=INTEKESTING—THOKOUGIL provide the pupil the essential perspec- 


Used and ndorsed by 
1 Book that can } nthuse 


Singte ‘Copy 25c. 


» Class 


A ss 
, Publisher, Franklinville, N. 


background constantly in mind, In this) Jive worthily in pursuit of the highest 
book special eftort has been made to con- | jdeals. The book has numerous brief 


f all such events has necessarily been ‘incident or story setting forth nobility 
brief, but enough of facts are given to] or kindness of character, together with 
, fa I many poems and siories setting forth the 
live, As the authors say, “‘the day has | same qualities. The book is adapted for 
passed when tire relatively easy but slav- | the school, the public library and the 
ish work of memorizing lists of names! jome. It is especially suitable for sup- 
Y- and dates will suffice for real training in plementary reading in schools, and to 





ALL > > ‘ : ‘ 
Naa3 | aid is of value which will enable teacher 


YPEWRITERS. 
\.1 the Sti ta nd Mi chi s\ | . > 5 iat 
facturers’ Prires. Sa i o% ment, the perspective of history.’’ The 
NTE D ANY Ww HE RE al- chief aid here offered, and a distinct de- 
ing rental to apply. 
rYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 





| this important field of knowledge. Every | aid teachers in moral and human instrne- 
; : ‘ tion, nature study and reproduction work. 
and pupil to grip the meaning, the move- | profusely illustrated. 
‘*Chiid Reader in Verse.’’ By Mrs. 
Emma L. Eldridge. Cloth, rI2mo, 121 
pages, with illustrations. 25 cents. 
Amerivan Book Company, New York. 


parture from the older forms, is the ar- 
rangement of the periods in eight prin- 





A Little Musical ee 35 Cents. the ‘*Securing of Independence’’ is fol- 
entertainment | lowed by «‘‘The Critical Period,’’ em- 


ever Writte n—si “Ores ‘ot ac Gp ave it last year 
Interesting and entertaining. Cateby music, 
’ for examination for 3e¢ 
be returned or paid for, 


ARTHUR RADCLIFFE PUB. oO. 





cipal groups or periods, The ‘' Period of 


“THE GYPSY PICNIC” Discovery and Settlement” is followed | This supplementary reader for the first 


and second years contains a simpie and 
attractive collection of rlryimes, written 
from the standpoint of the child. While 


by ‘The Expansion of the Colonies. 


Dict 


bracing the six years from 1783 to 1789. 
or The next two of forty years each are 
.° | Testing the Constitution,’’ from Wash- 


realer, they are not mere meaningless 
jingles, as each one is intended to im- 
}ington to Jackson, sand ‘‘Straining the | press some. valuable lesson. They are 
soy | Constitution,’ from Jackson to’ Grant. | grouped together under such genera! 


they are such as will please the young | 





| 


; ding; nothing essential 


| tific data bearing upon 
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‘Best Helps “For Teas 


Outlines in Oates ei 74 History.—ELMik 
S. LANDES. A book of 
150 pages containing a 
Complete Outline in U. 
ee. S. History, 777 ~Ques- 
OUTTINES ,*. 4 tions and Answersin U. 
% “V1 S. History and’ Civil 
Government, also a 









tos fh AEREES 





UNIFED STATES - 


bes ahd brief History of Politi- 
cal Parties, together 

with ‘Tables, Nick- 

t names, etc. A book 
that both - teacher aud 


student can use inclass, 
Price 25 cents. 


Pioek 6 LAKORD 
New Practical Or- 
thography.— KLUM ER 
S. LANDES. A text 
book for use in Rural 
schools, Grammar Schools and lower Grades iu 
IHligh Schools, In addition to the regular textit 
also contains an extensive list of “County and 
State Examination Questions, Answered.” Prac- 
tically indispensable in preparing a class for 
special or teachers’examination and for raising 
your own grades in Orthography, Price 15c. 


Library Method in American History. — 
GEORGE R. CRISSMAN. A complete relerence- 
outline from the discovery of America to Roose- 
yelt’s second administration. It tells you ex- 
actly where you will find a treatmeut of every 
topic on American history,. Ittakes allt ae tedi- 
ousness out of history and makes the Library 
Method imost deligttful and absolutely practical. 
It is especially prepared for Eighth Grade (or 
strong Rural Schools) and High Schools. Con- 
tains over 4,500 topics, suggestions and questions, 
and ig,coo references. Simple, practical, com- 
plete, thorough, usable and tothe point,itisa 
deservedly popular book. 231 pages. Price 25c. 

Practical Lessons in United States History. 

By JOHN RANKIN—Thisisa complete course in 
United States History, given in one hundred 
twenty lessons of twenty questions each. 
The book cau be used with any good text-book in 
United States History, but the references given 
are especially to Barnes’ School, Eggleston's 
New Century, McMaster’s Brief, Montgomery’s 
Leadiug Facts and Morris’ School Histories, Ar- 
ranged “topically, auswers are easily found in 
most of the text-books. Supplementary Reading 
references are given for such as desire. A book 
based on experience, and careful study and a 
wouderfil help in the study of history. 25 cts. 

Practical Lessons in Geography—By JouNn 
RANKIN, SHCOND Epirion, REVISED AND EN- 
LARGED, Contains one hundred twenty lessous 
of twenty questions each, with references on 
each to five leading Geography texts—Natural 
school Geography, Maury’s New Complete Geog- 
raphy, Morton’s Advanced Geography, Roddy’s 
Complete Geography and ‘Tarbell’s Complete 
Geography. Can be used wita any good Geogra- 
phy text book, Questions are arranged under 
subject headings, and answers located in any 
book used. A wonderful aidin the teaching of 
Geography. Price 25 cents. 

Outlines of English and American Litera- 
ture.—JouN KE. MCKEAN, A book that will help 
teacher and student alike to a mastery of the 
history of Knglish and American Literature, 
May be used with any text or with no text,asa 
guide for library study. A splendid heip for rap-~ 
id reviews preparatory to examination, and an 
equally helpful guide to the teacher in planning 
lessous for regular classes. Price 25 cents. 


Practical enyreys in Physiolagy.—JOuN E. 


MCKEAN. Kvery¢ 























Hygiene and P hysiclony ee 
adapted to modern : 

teaching and modern PRACTICAL 

life. A twentieth cen- OUTLINES IN 
tury product for twen- PHYSIOLOGY: 


tieth century teachers, 
Nothing dry or unin- 
terestingin it. No pad- 


2 


omitted. Modern,scien- 


the liuman bodyv,in a 
nut shell. It will help 
you teach the subject : 
and pass the examina- en 
tion for a higher grade t; 
certificate, Price 25c. 
Gponing Exercises for Schools.—THoMAS 
K. SAXNpERS, Author of ‘‘Management and 
Methods, ”» “An Outline Guideto the Study of 
Civil Government.” “An Outline of Arithmetic,” 
etc. The book hundreds of teachers have been 
wanting. Something new, something fresh, 
something interesting for the opening of school 
each day in the year. By using it your tardiness 
will decrease, your interest will increase. A 
bookindispensableto rural teachers, necessary to 
grade teachers, heipful to princ ipals, suggestive 
tosuperintendents. Price 25 cents, 


Outline Guide to Civil Government. — iv 
THOMAS E, SANDERS. Containing Suggestions 
to Teachers, text of the Constitution of the 
United States with two hundred questions upon 
it; an Outline Study of Civil Government: Ques- 
tion upon Civics, Civil Government and History; 
Outlines for stinly of State Constitution, and 
Questions on State Government, A great help 
in the presentation of the subject. Price 25 cts. 

Study of the Song of Hiawatha,—By NELLIE 
McCAnbeE, A book thatshould be owned by every 
teacher. Has no equal for class use in the study 


oti RUKPAN 




















| of this great classic. Contains the poem com- 


plete andillustrations, with Biographical Sketch, 
How to Study the P enw Suggestious as to 
Composition Work, Nature Work, etc. Sugges- 
tive and Explanatory Readings, Glossaty and 
Pronounciug Vocabulary. 190 pages. Price 25c. 


Outlines, Devices and Recreations in U. S. 
Geography.—INez N. MCFrEE. One of the most 
practical and helpful Manuals on Geography 
ever published. It contains Outlines and Class 
Plans, Directions for Map Drawing and Model- 
ing, Readings, Valuable References, Devices 
aud Recreations, Subjects for Composition, 
Search Questions, ’and a great fund of informa- 
tion notto be found in any one Geography. 
150 pages. Price 25 cents. 


F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
> 
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HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
These past examinations, reviewed carefully, wil) 
prepare the student to pass any teachers, Regents 
or Civil Service examination offered in any state 
in the Union, These examinations were pre- 

nearly allof them, under the direct super- 
vision of Judge Draper, State Commissioner ot 
Education for New York. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS 
PAST— WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .2) 
with Ans .25] | 
with Ans .25 





Com. DraPer 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Arithmetic,* 
14 Yrs, Exam, in Grammar, 

14 Yrs, Exam, tn Geography, 

i4 Yrs, Exam, in Psysiology, 

14 Yrs, Exam. in Meth 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Civi) Gov., 

It Yrs. Exam, in U. 8. Hist... with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Eng. Comp., wiih Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ars .25 
11:Yrs. Exam. in School Law, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam, in Algebra,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Gen, Hist., with Ans .25 
14 
it 
14 
4 
14 
14 
i4 
i4 
it 
it 





Yrs, Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
Yrs. Exam. in Literature, with Ans .25 
Yrs. Exam. in Astronomy, with Ans .25 
Yrs. Exam. in Botany, with Ans .25 
Yrs. Exam. in Physics, with Ans .25 
Yrs. Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
Yrs. Exam. in Zoology, with Ans .25 
Yrs, Exam. in Geology, with Ans .25 
Yrs. Exam, in Latin, with Ans .2: 
Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 

#Solutions given to all problems, 

ice of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50: 

the 22 subjects complete for $2.00, which is less than 10 cents 

for cach subject, 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box N ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
























Supplementary Reading “ 


Our Catalog No. 33 lists a splendid 
selection of books for sup; !emental read- 
ing and for the school library. 

A selection from our “‘Instructor Series of 
Five-Cent Classics’’—nearly a hundred titles, 
classified and graded, will brighten up your school 
library and furnish new reacing for the pupils. 

In high er priced bindings we have such 
titles as “‘Little Bear,”” “‘Hawkeye.” “The Man 
Without a Country’”’ ‘and so many more that we 
cannot enumerate them. 

We supply practically all the Supplementary 
Readers published, at the publishers’ whole- 
sale prices. 

The older students will appreciate ‘ The 
Winston Encyclopedia ’’ and the other reference 
works which we can furnish at remarkably low 
cost. Select your library books from our Catalog 
and save money 

Write for Catalog No. 33 today—It’s Free. 


HALL & McCREARY. 
434-436 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

















CARNEGIE COLLEGE HOME STUDY 
COURSES TAUGHT BY MAIL 

Grammar Sehool Agriculture 

High School Pe 

Normal 

Professional 

Pennmanship 

Ty pewriting 

Sherthand 

Bookkeeping 





Drawing 

English 

Lancuace 

100 Branches from which to select 


Work endorsed by prominent 
edac ators. Thousands of students 
enrolled, Tuition only $5.00 per 
year to first fiv 
each post office. " 
at only $3. 3.10) per mor 






tunity. May we you fu!l 
Shall we “doit now’? For “Special Tuition om | 
Dr, A, A, Galbreath — geholarship” apply at once to | 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio 


Complete Scholarship 


Ih @ART FREE 


“hey SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER”) 


No. 15 D. Street, 





We mean just what we say. We are de 
termined to prove tothe public generally, 
4) the wonderful success of our exclusive 
methods. 


(| g Ci If you love the beautiful, we 
a right at ho 


guarantee to teach you Art, You learn 

, me, by mail andin yourspare 

24, time. Great artists yourinstructors. Same 
methods e' mployed as are used inthe great 
ateliers of Paris. at once for beau- 


E ome IMustrated janatte ion of our Free Scholarship 






7 ory 
ifer, Yemember this oter is limited toa fewin each }.cality who answer «/ 


e. Sowritetolay. Fing iT io 3264 , Omaha, Neb. 














Sih Grade English Outline Questions 


Burrough’s Sharp Eyes, Warner’s In the 
Wilderness, Seott’s Lady of the Lake and the 
Nine Poems, The set for 35 cents. 

New York Education Co., 
50 State St., Albany, N. Y. 














Unusual Opportunity for Young Men and 
;==—=-Women to Equip Themselves to Teach——= 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


New Term opens Aug. 30, 1912. One-year course in 
Music, Drawing, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, 
Physical Training, Manual Training. We make a 
7 ecialty of training otefente, to teach special 

neches, For 20 years we have acing graduates in paying 
positions. For information, ntdsess The The f eoncina 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 2500 N. Gd. Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 











| homely 


! thousand po-itions will be filled. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 9 


headings as: The Child at Home, The 
Child at School, The Child Out-of-Doors, 
Other Children, ete. The illustrations 
are numerous and most attractive, repre- 
senting well the ideas embodied in the 
verses. 

‘*Tle Comes Up Smiling.’’ By Charles 
Sherman. Illustrated by Arthur William 
Brown. $1.25 net. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., Indianapolis. 

This is one of the new crop of Spring 
fiction which evidently has some reason 
for being, and which is bound to cut a 
big swath with book buyers and readers 
during the next few months. The title 
isa happy one,—it suggests a cheerlui 
hero, and a story of pleasing character. 


The suggestion is abundantly carried ont. 


In the first place, the hero, Jeroboam 
Martin, sometimes known as Jerry, but 
whom his cronies call ‘‘ Watermelon,’’ is 
a striking figure. He is different from 
other men in everything he says and 
does, and would stand alone even though 
there should be no Jove element behind 
him to draw him into the heart of the 
reader. ‘‘Watermelon’’ is a tramp, a 
knight of the road who in older times 
might have been a troubador, but today 
is only a hobo. But what a lovable hobo 
he is; he may hate work and not he 
above petty thieving, but ‘‘ Watermelon’’ 
is, withal, a gentleman. We find him 
on a drowsy Sunday morning encamped 
under a tree on the outskirts of a sum- 
mer-resort village, in company will two 
others of his ilk—real tramps, but Inck- 
ing in his better parts. Thrown int 
better clothes and better society by an 
aiusing incident, he meets ‘‘the girl,’’ 
and his transformation begins. Even in 
the transformation he remains the vaga- 
bond at heart, just as picturesque as in 
the beginning. This is an indication of 
tiie character of*the story, but tells noth- 
ing of the vivid characterization, the rich- 
ness of incident, the brightness of the 
narrative—all of which goes to make it 
one of the ‘‘big’’ stories and one of  thic 
kind that every one with good red blood 
in his veins will welcome. 


a 


‘*The Pioneer: A Story of the Making 
of Kansas.’’ By William A McKeever, 
Professor of Philosophy in Kansas State 
Agriculture College. 100 pages. Bound 
in dainty white enamel. Decorated and 
illustrated, 75c. Crane & Co., Yopeka, 
Kan. 

Prof. McKeever has shown in his sev 
eral books and ‘‘Bulletins’’ on psyciio- 
logical and educational topies, that he can 
write clear, vigorous prose, and that he 
has ideas worth writing. In this book he 
shows further qualities as a writer. This 
is a story in poetical form, and as indi- 
cated in the sub-title, is a ‘‘story of the 
making of Kansas.’’ In telling this, ie 
lias followed in the main the story of 
his own parents. It gives a picture ol 
pioneer lite—the privation and the cour- 
aye of a pioneer set ‘tler; the tenderness 


a) and pathos in the lite of a pioneer mother ; 
' the love, the hope, the final triumpl ot 


the two. It is not so mucha picture of 
the great events which have marked the 
history of Kansas, as a clironicle of the 
incidents, and the development 
of the family, the home and the com. 

munity. The story is one to inculcate 
larger respect and reverence for those who 
bore the brunt of empire-building in 
the early and trying days, and to lead to 
appreciate more the sterling virtues which 
made worthy homes and communities. 
The style of the poem is pleasant and 
the rythm of good quality. It is ‘‘ good 
reading,’’ and this will apply beyond the 
borders of the State it especially cele- 

trates. Readers of the INSTRUCTOR, who 


are becoming acquainted with the author 


through the series of articles he is contri- 
buting to its columns, will be glad to 


know of this work of his. 


> Compiled 


‘*Songs We Like to Sing.’ 
Super- 


and edited by Birdie Alexander, 
(Continued on page 52) 


U. S. Government Positions 
Open To Teachers. 


will hold examinations every- 
from which several 





The Government 
where during April and May, 


Teachers desiring positions in the Postoffice ; Cus- 
toms; Internal Revenue or Washingion DP, ©, 
departments, should write to Franklin Institute, 
Dep't W-113, Rochester, N, Y. for list of positions 
open: schedule of examinations and free specimen 
questions from previons examibations, 


Orations, Debates, Essays, etc. written to 
order, Manuscripts Revised. Oullines Furnished. 


P. A. MILLER, 1802 National Ave., Dayton, O. 





“The Perr 


| 
| 
| 


| Common Birds, and a very brief 


Order Bird Pictures in Natural Col- 


GT ures ors NOW for Spring Bird Study 


ONE CENT EACH 


in lots of 2 25 or more, Size 5!) x8, 
2250 subjects. 


BIRD PICTURES IN 
NATURAL COLORS 


7x9 Two cents each for 13 or 
more, Send 50 cents for 25 
THE 
PERRY 
PICTURES 


description of each, 


TODAY send 3 two-cent 
stamps for Catalogue of 1.000 
miniature illustrations, two 
pictures and a colored Bird 
picture. 


The Perry Pictures Company, 





Box 13, Malden, Mass. 





Closing Exercises for Primary Grades. Welc omes, V aledictories, Reci- 
tations, Dialogs, 25 c.# @ Closing Exercises for the Grades. Wide awake 
Plays, wr Valedictory, etc., 25 c. 4 Closing Recitations for the 
High S chool., nsible, choice, inspiring, 25c. @@ When We Graduate. 
nsable to graduate and teacher, Contains everything, 50c. @ School 
ane for Closing Day. Originaland famili: ar tween. Allgrades,15¢. @ Ten 
ommencement Songs. Suppliesevery need of this occasion. Very clever, 25c. 
q The Masonic Ring. The best commenceme nt play published. A high grade, 
spicy hit, 35 e Jany other successful anc unique entertainments of all kind a 
plays, dialogs, musical novelties, operettas, drills, spectacular exhibitions, etc. 4 le 
provide every requisite for a successful entert: sinment--masks, wigs, beards, make-up 
@ materials, pipeons lights, decorations and other accessories, All describedin our free 
catalog. @ Do you want prize cards, booklets, souvenirs, gift books, 'iplomas? Get 
our cata uggestive programs for school entertainments--free. 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 208-210-212 Wright Avenue, Lebanon, Ohio. 
rs é 











AMERICAN STEEL SANITARY DESKS 


Electrically Welded, Guaranteed tor a Lifetime. 
Our Steel Desks represent the most modern ideas in sanitarvy 
construction and design 


. Made in 3 styles. — 
Automatic Stationary, Adjustable desk and ei 
chair, and single pedestal Desks and Chairs. =) 
ial WRITE posure." TO-DAY 
~ Blackboards and Supplies : | | © 


Don’t fail to ask for our new 120-page Catalogue J 1 
A complete directory of everything for the Sc are 


Rowton’  merican Seating Company | | 
l 





| School Apparatus 
& 
Supplies 


Flaw = 
nicago 








Boston A 
Philadelphia este m) 
Pittsburgh 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. | SenaeaS = J 








Teachers, Attention; oii iad ie BECOME INDEPENDENT 


motion”, with laws of certification of teachers, pre 

| pared by experienced school men, Every teacher who | tid learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and =o 

has to make application for a position needs tis | S'tVis ahd Optic Ii possession of this know led 
hearma hirce salary \Vrite for our new 


Booklet. Sent po-tpaid for fifty ceuts in starips, 
Address. Rocky Mountain ‘Teachers’ Agency, Wr, | logue today. ST.L m He ute Al ES Aaene SCHOOL 


Rutfer, A. B., Manager, 145 Glenarm, Denver, Colo, 


Every Day Plans 


For Teachers of All Grades 

By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie Mc- 

Cabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools, 
Editors of Normal Instructor. 


VOU Cs 














THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 
AND USEFUL SET OF 
BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED 
FOR TEACHERS 








So ee me | errr ee Autumn Plans 
FC Es 6 <i sha cadecsesandeneeus Winter Plans 
WOU Bi vii cit ccnckdapcctececsss Spring Plans 


Set Complete—3 Volumes—$1.00 
Complete in one Cloth bound volume $1.50 











These books contain practical, usable mater 
« 
ial for every day use in the schoolroom. Among the 


Music Art—Nature Study—Literature Stories of Intustry and History 
Biographies Geography—Specio!l Day Programs Poems snd Memory 
Gems - Stories—Helps in Drawing— Calendars and Blackboard Drawings 


Busy Work—Etc.— Etc. 
They are replete with songs, stories, book references on various subjects, 
They contain drills, new games, and many, many things 
‘teacher will appreciate-and tse every day. They will be to 
Kach number is eomplete in 


Subjects covered are: 


and suggestions. 
which the busy 
her in inspiri ation and a great saver of time. 
jtself and adopted to the season indicated. 
Handsome strong enameled paper covers, yeautiful illustrations, excellent 
paper, convenient size. 
Should be on tne desk df every Teacher, Principal and Superinteudent. 


Price, postpaid, $l 00 for the complete set. . Complete in one cloth bound volume, $1.50 
COMBINATION PRICES 









Full Set Lrery Day Plans postpaid, and Normal dnstructar, Wer. ccccccc cece eee ceeeeenes 1.60 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Primary Plans, lye 1.60 
FullSet Kecry Day Plans postpaid, and Seeley’s Question Boo 1.60 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and a fullset of The Year? 8 ak nfertame 1.60 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and The Panpinder, VVC cccccccccede ces 1.60 


For any Three Publications mentioned above, to the same address, 72.20; lor auy Ki 22.50; foran 
Fire, ®3. io: for all Six, #4.00, 


The cloth bound editionof Every Day Plans. can be substituted inany of the above combination 


by adding 50 cents, 
that evéry set of Every Day Plans is set ont with the distinct understanding that if 


Remember not entirely satisiactory, they may be retorned and (he money will be resumed, 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, . DANSVILLE, N. Y. 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Calisthenics te the Music of Pryor’s Band—Atlanta, Ga. 










































































“The Victor in the schools” 


HE instrument for the whole school; for every 
school; for YOUR school. 

Beginning with the kindergarten and lead- 
ing through every grade, every classroom, right up 
to the university, the Victor has its practical every- 
day—every-hour—uses. 

From the morning exercises through every course 
of instruction to the closing of the session, the Victor 
has proved itself an invaluable part of the school 
equipment. 

In the interpretation of music alone it accom- 
plishes more in ten minutes than could be done in 
ten hours of talking. It illustrates, as it were, by 
its living examples—the voices and music of the 
world’s greatest artists—and gives to the pupils 
such a clear and thorough understanding of music 
as is possible in no other way. 

But the Victor does more than that. It stirs the 
interest in all studies. It develops the perceptive, 
imaginative, and emotional faculties. It uplifts the 
pupils and results in higher efficiency in every 
branch of school work. 


cr 
> 


The Victor is already accomplishing these very 
things in more than two hundred cities throughout 
the country and its great value as an integral part 
of the school equipment is becoming more and 
more appreciated, 

The time is rapidly coming when this wonderful 
instrument will find its way into every school—into 
YOUR school—to help uplift the ideals and tastes 
of the scholars in every grade. 

Why not get acquainted now with this great 
work the Victor is doing? Why not hear the 
Victor School Records and let them demonstrate 
to you what a vital force they are in the education 
of your scholars? 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play the Victor 
School Records for your particular grade, and will 
also arrange it so you can try the Victor in your 
schoolroom, 

See the nearest Victor dealer about it today. 
At any rate write to us for booklets and full 
information. 


Public School Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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